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Conspectus ‘for a History of Economic 
and Business Literature 


CONOMIC and business literature has hitherto served restricted 

purposes, although by no means unimportant ones. Chiefly it has 
been called upon to explain specific events or trends, from the issuance 
of assignats to the decline of /aissez faire, or it has been surveyed to 
reveal the emergence and evolution of certain concepts significant for 
economic theory or economic analysis. Business literature has been 
especially neglected, unless one includes within that term writings on 
behalf of the East India Company on economic policies or unless one 
remembers the books and pamphlets utilized by historians of the East 
India and other such enterprises in the compounding of their volumes. 
By and large it is accurate to assert that parts of the literature have been 
used, but the whole has been overlooked. 

I venture to suggest that this whole be examined from at least two 
points of view, which may perhaps be labelled the technical and the 
cultural. In some measure, to be sure, these two aspects overlap. 

By the first viewpoint I have in mind more than the form in which 
the publication of the items took place, although the form—whether 
petition to Parliament or book-sized statement of principles, an essay 
in a general periodical or a paper in the proceedings of a learned so- 
ciety—may have significance. My thoughts run in this way: nearly all 
economic and business literature is purposeful; it was hoped by its 
author to be of use in modifying public policies, improving business 
performance, informing the youth or the general public, something 
other than amusement or aesthetic enjoyment. This would be true of a 
sixteenth-century sermon on usury, Bishop Fleetwood’s collection of 
wheat prices, D. M. Evans’ book attempting to explain the crisis of 
1857, or a current U.S. Department of Commerce brochure on account- 
ing practices for small businesses. The questions can therefore be 
raised: Have the materials for the formation of public policies changed 
over the centuries? If so, how and when? more in some countries than 
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in others? Is the same true of business literature—in so far as one can 
really differentiate “business” from “economic” materials? Did changes 
in this portion of the total flood occur at the same time and in the same 
countries as did those in the “economic” varieties? Why or why not? 
Has economic theorizing improved over the centuries, that is, can 
economists be said now to think better than those of a hundred or of 
two hundred years ago? And can one try to look inside the heads of 
economists and businessmen and the public censors on economico-busi- 
ness policies and ask, “Do they think now in a manner different from 
that in which their predecessors of 1850 or 1750 thought? If so, in what 
ways? and asa result of what forces?” 

The cultural phase of the matter is hardly less engrossing. There are 
the divergencies of different national literatures, as above intimated: 
the degree to which controversial pamphleteering was common; the 
variation in the practice of reprinting earlier materials; or the differ- 
ences in the manner in which, for example, scientific management 
affected the literary outpourings of the United States, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom. Closely connected with these matters is that of 
the international flow of ideas, attitudes, and forms of publication. For 
all countries, there is the increasing sophistication in the nature of 
economico-business literature, as, for instance, in the frank employment 
of pre-existent writings, the use of graphic representation, or of mathe- 
matical language. And there is the interesting play of personalities. We 
know something of certain leading economists; but the latter do not 
exhaust the list of economic writers. There were innovators of proce- 
dures or concepts—and there were greater or smaller droves of imitators. 
Honor is yet to be done to Paul Jakob Marperger and Francois Barréme, 
Jonas Hanway and Joseph Massie, William Playfair and Duhamel du 
Monceau, most of whose names will prove novel to economic his- 
torians. Their writings, with those of hundreds of fellow scholars, 
formed a major part of the stream of information into which the 
formulators of governmental and business policies dipped in prepara- 
tion for their decision-making; but their writings are also worth ex- 
amination as reflections of the state of economics in the aggregate at 
the time of their appearance, and so a reflection of a segment of the 
cultures in which they were compounded. 

The alteration in the size and component parts of the total stream of 
economico-business literature, the changes in the importance of differ- 
ent sorts of issuing or sponsoring institutions, the changing quality in 
the character of items deriving from the several institutions, even some 
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times the failure of certain types of literature to appear in certain 
countries at certain times or their failure to appear anywhere—all these 
data offer the means of delineating the economico-business cultures of 
different times and of different countries in a manner that promises 
to outshine analysis or narratives in terms of yards of cloth or miles of 
railway, even accounts of development that include attention to eco 
nomic policies. A history of English imaginative literature could be 
couched in terms of numbers—quantities of poems and novels and 
magazines per year; it gains a deeper value when it purveys the differ 
ences in the qualities of successive eras and of successive literary leaders. 


As already indicated, it seems to me appropriate, really necessary, to 
handle as a single whole all “economic” and “business” literature. Per 
haps the dichotomy was reasonable in the early days of publication, 
when, on the one hand, there was a treatise on money and, on the other, 
a manual on bookkeeping, or John Reynolds’ Perfect Directions for 
all English gold, now currant in this Kingdome (London, 1633). How 
ever, there also were reprintings of classical writings on agricultural 
techniques and compilations of commercial laws. Such items are surely 
not without interest to the economist turned historian, and yet were 
not the operators of large landed estates some sort of businessman? and 
weren't the digests of commercial laws intended for the use of mer 
chants, however important they may have been for public policy? And 
the same sort of commingling continued down through the centuries. 
Mercantile firms in New York as well as contemporary economists were 
interested in successive census reportings of population changes 
throughout the country; merchants as well as theorists have been con- 
cerned with the progress made in the analysis of business cycles; and 
recently an economist for a large oil company published an article in 
the Harvard Business Review covering the relevance of the theory of 
games for business policy formation. When one comes to examine the 
“whole” of this general sort of literature, and not merely its “parts,” 
he finds no clearly marked dividing lines. All items must be regarded 
as falling in a spectrum, extending perhaps from a mathematical 
formulation of international trade to a “come-on” flyer in Canadian 
uranium stocks. The differences are notable at the extremes, but there 
are no sharp breaks in the succession of types.’ 


1 Of course, the boundaries of what I have called “economico-business literature” are also 
shadowy—boundaries between economic and sociological, between business and technological, 
between “political economic” and political, etc. For the present essay I believe no loss to occur 
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One consequence of attention to the evolution of economico-business 
literature is, as it were, to introduce a new dimension into the study of 
economic and business history, especially that sort of history that in- 
volves the actions of statesmen or entrepreneurs. As historians of Co- 
lumbus look at fifteenth-century maps to ascertain what the eminent 
voyager could have been thinking when he sailed west, so economic 
and business historians can examine the economico-business literature 
contemporary with the careers of the actors in their dramas, and can 
inquire of themselves whether their subjects could have been expected 
to have taken action on the basis of certain concepts, were these con- 
cepts available in the literature of the times? and could the actors be 
expected reasonably to have had knowledge of them? 

Concepts are really quite slippery things and seem often to have 
gotten into the literature only with difficulty. Gerard Malynes displayed 
an ability to deal with changes in the general price level, but that was 
a new idea in the sixteenth century. My friend, Professor Harold Bur- 
bank, from his study of colonial Massachusetts tax laws and the con- 
temporary discussions of them, told me that the idea of annuality of 
income, if I may use that term, was unknown in that province until 
close to the Revolutionary War. There was a good deal of writing about 
the “ups and downs of trade,” about “panics,” and speculative “bubbles” 
or “fevers,” before Juglar, Jevons, and others abandoned the notion that 
these events were quixotic or adventitious and sought to find connec- 
tions with natural or other phenomena. And somewhat the same story 
could be told of obsolescence, seasonal variation, break-even point, and 
the like. A study of economico-business literature, then, could become 
one of the process and the timing whereby and when concepts im- 
portant in this area became tools that policy-makers of all sorts could 
employ, by virtue of the introduction of these notions into printed form, 
their repetition in other printed items, and the incorporation of such 
embodiments of these ideas into libraries where the policy-makers or 
the research members of their staffs could gain access to them. It would 
be a study of social communication in an area closely connected with 
economic development. 

An analysis of the connections between this literature and the cul- 
tures from which it stemmed carries one far afield. Beyond the matters 
mentioned earlier, there are a number of relationships that might be 





in leaving these boundaries fog-draped. Attention to the literature that may be thought to lie 
on or near these bounds would, for the most part, merely strengthen the arguments adduced 
here 
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regarded as technical: the organization of the publishing industry; the 
cheapening of the printing process; even perhaps the copyright laws, 
tariff rates, and the character of the international distributing systems 
for books. In some measure, here, the relations of authors to financial 
returns and similar matters have many elements in common with the 
publication of other forms and types of literature. The cheapening of 
the printing process had particularly important consequences upon 
business literature, especially house organs, advertising media, and the 
like, which are mostly related to the maintenance and aggrandizement 
of individual firms—material useful to the scholar chiefly in studying 
the sociology of such institutions. 

Closely connected with certain phases of this technical aspect is the 
market that econoinico-business literature of different types at different 
time-periods could expect to find or, to speak somewhat more elegantly, 
the audience that the authors of pieces in this literature might expect 
to reach, sometimes the audience for which the pieces were intended. 
One of the peculiarities of economic literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries from the collector's point of view is the number 
of works that have survived in single copies or, at most, in two or three 
copies. This is especially true of petitions to Parliament in that period; 
and in this case the mystery appears to be resolvable by consideration of 
the individuals whom at that time it was important to reach—not the 
whole of Parliament, but the members of the Privy Council. But there 
are other books that have been difficult or impossible to acquire over 
a number of decades—books by such writers as Edward Misselden, 
Hugh Chamberlen, William Petty, and Cantillon, men who are con 
sidered important in the evolution of economic thought. One wonders 
how much impact such books really had. Perhaps the copies that were 
printed were read until worn out; but one wonders. When Hornigk’s 
book, Oesterreich iiber Alles, went through six or eight editions within 
a century, one can be confident that it exerted much influence, at least 
in the country of its issuance. 

Again, there is the matter of the continuity or cumulation of thought. 
Until there were libraries, public or semipublic, a writer had no good 
way of learning what had been previously written on the subject that 
exercised him. The private libraries of the nobility or large landowners 
in England seem not to have been rich in economico-business materials, 
at least to judge by what have survived to the present; nor, apparently, 
were those on the Continent any different. An examination of the writ- 
ings of this early modern period itself indicates that precedent writings 
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were rarely cited. The Bible, classical authors, and mythology came 
in for much greater attention. 

Finally, a study concerned with cultural relationships of this form 
of literature would need to have some regard for the issuing or sponsor- 
ing organizations. E. A. J. Johnson has called attention to the economic 
essays published in the proceedings of the Royal Academy in London. 
One could mention also the activities of the corresponding Académie in 
Paris relative to its Description des arts et métiers. Perhaps the physio- 
crats were bound together enough to be considered sponsors of the 
Ephémérides du citoyen and contemporary periodicals. In time, gov- 
ernments, especially that of the United Kingdom, had begun to prepare 
and publish statistical and other documents, which after 1800 were 
presented as a regular series. So likewise had the government of the 
United States. In later years, corporations, trade associations, and pro- 
fessional groups all have to be reckoned with, as well as certain com- 
mercial publishers who, by promoting economic or business books or 
periodicals, have helped to swell the volume and probably to improve 
the quality in their fields of literature. A thoroughgoing history of 
economico-business literature ought, it seems, to regress one level fur- 
ther and give consideration to those economic and social forces that 
created these social institutions. 





The work that hitherto has been done in the history of economico- 
business literature has been heavily concentrated in tracing the evolu- 
tion of abstract ideas—value, interest, wages, etc.—and of economic 
systems, especially from mercantilism to Keynesianism. Research of 
somewhat similar character—although not wholly so—has gone into 
the study of the evolution of accountancy, mainly a tracing of ideas 
contained in treatises. Treatment of a broader nature has been given 
governmental statistics, graphic presentation of data, company histories, 
and a few other areas. Accordingly, an effort now to elaborate a break- 
down of this whole evolution for all of western Europe and the United 
States is fraught with hazards. Yet I risk castigations from many sides 
by those who know particular currents in parts of the main stream 
better than I, in order that something of the monumental sweep of the 
full study may be made apparent. 

The centuries since Gutenberg seem to me divisible, as far as eco- 
nomico-business literature is concerned, into four periods of somewhat 
variant length—one lasting until the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, another extending thence until the closing years of the eight- 
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eenth, a third carrying down then until about 1880, and a final one 
extending to the present. These periods are set off by more than one 
phenomenon in all cases; and for that reason, if for no other, the divid- 
ing dates become rather fuzzy. However, I do think that the periods 
have distinctive characteristics. 


1. An Era without Strong Currents 


This first period was one of mixed movements, extending, as | have 
just suggested, from the invention of printing with movable type to 
the latter decades of the seventeenth century. Within it, there was an 
extension of themes from preprinting days; there were new themes 
that failed to persist, as if as yet lacking in pertinence; and there were 
other new themes that gained the strength to spill over into subsequent 
periods. 

The publications of the earlier portion of this period, and to some 
extent throughout it, reflect considerations or controversies of pre- 
Gutenberg days. Such, for example, were the treatises and tracts per- 
taining to usury. There were incunabula, such as the booklet by Con- 
sobrinus, dealing with this theme, and as late as 1634 John Braxton was 
writing about Usury Condemned. The same was true of books on 
agriculture, except that they kept appearing all through these cen- 
turies—and of course have never ceased appearing, for that matter. The 
classical writers were frequently reprinted in the early decades of the 
printing art: Scriptores Ret Rusticae, among the incunabula; the collec- 
tion called Geoponica somewhat later; plus individual Latin authors, 
often also in trinslation, rather thickly down through the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Overlapping with them and continuing later 
were the books by such authors as Estienne, Heresbach, Markham, and 
Tusser. In nineteenth-century United States, “book farmers” were held 
in considerable disdain, but there must have been many in England of 
these decades. And there was a third type of continuing item, compila- 
tions and treatises upon commercial law. They appear in the fifteenth 
century, and they continue like the books on agriculture. In some meas- 
ure there was change here over time. For example, the “Consulate of 
the Sea” type of compilation reaches back into pre-Gutenberg days, but 
they become infrequent after about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
And then there is the case of Malynes. His Consuetudo, vel, Lex Merca- 
toria, the leading English specimen of its genus, first published in 1622, 
went through a growth that seems to mirror the changing business 
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world. By 1656 appendices had been added in which the exchange of 
money by bills was “anatomized,” and the “ordering and keeping” of 
merchants’ accounts were explained. Knowledge of the law was ap- 
parently moving over to give place to knowledge of business practices. 

In these decades there were some literary occurrences that can be 
viewed, it seems, only as episodes, at least as stirring no immediate 
continuing developments. One such is the Malynes-Misselden debate 
over the effects of the exchange rates. Their contentious pamphlets flew 
back and forth in the early 1620's, and then everyone appears to have 
forgotten about the matter. There was a considerable number of items 
pertaining to money in the sixteenth century, including Jean Bodin’s 
famous Apologie; but then little was published again until the eight 
eenth century. Finally, one may note the tracts of the Levellers, espe- 
cially Gerrard Winstanley, in the Commonwealth period, expounding 
communistic ideas that were not to become common for another 
couple of centuries. 

On the other hand, some novel developments may be recorded. One 
is the rise of the controversial pamphlet related to secular affairs. This 
was something new in the world. Those of Malynes and Misselden are 
typical, and indeed the outpouring was much the greatest in England. 
The names of Sir Dudley Digges, Thomas Mun, and many others will 
occur to students of the history of economic thought. There were some 
comparable items of Continental origin, such as those of Laffemas in 
France or of Pieter de la Court in Holland. On the whole, however, 
the Continent remained an inhospitable area for publications of this 
type, even to the end of our next time-period, the close of the eighteenth 
century, except for the Netherlands and Sweden. With all due allowance 
for these two countries, England provided, as just suggested, the richest 
and most productive soil for this form of literature. Sometimes, indeed, 
a debate becomes difficult to follow as in the 1692 document entitled, 
Reply to an Answer from a Friend, to the Apology for the English 
Nation, That the Trade to the East-Indies and Africa Should Be Free! 

The present period is noteworthy also in bringing the first calls to 
make money. The oldest book on retail selling, William Scott’s Essay 
of Drapery (1635), is interesting in that he seems to take a stand with 
one foot in the Middle Ages and one in the modern world, since the 
draper was to be “trading justly, pleasingly, profitably.” As early as 
1558, Roger Bieston had been willing to argue that money was “a neces- 
sary mean to mayntayne a vertuous quiet lyfe” in his Bayte & Snare of 
Fortune. Gervase Markham thought it advantageous—presumably in 
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keeping with the spirit of the times—to label a book on agricultural 
practices A Way to Get Wealth in 1625. In 1662 a publisher thought it 
probably profitable to bring out an anonymous pamphlet entitled The 
Way to be Rich, which narrated the career of a man named Audley 
who had “begun with two hundred pound, in the year, 1605, and dyed 
worth four hundred thousand pound” in November of the year of 
issuance. And so uninhibited had the sponsors of wealth-seeking be- 
come by 1684 that a volume with the gay title of The Pleasant Art of 
Money Catching could be published. 

There were also the first sprouts of types of publication that have 
since that period blossomed luxuriantly. One was constituted of aids 
to business other than commercial law compendia. As already in 
timated, commercial law was moving over to make room for other 
guides to safe business practices. Here again one may note two sub- 
varieties: manuals with a geographical base and those with a technical 
one. The former type should perhaps be looked upon as extending back 
into the preprinting era. We know that a manual by Pegalotti existed 
in the fourteenth century; I have seen another somewhat comparable 
item, which was still in manuscript form; and Professor Lane expresses 
the suspicion that there were others in fifteenth-century, and possibly 
fourteenth-century Italy. There were specialized printed specimens de- 
voted to the moneys of various regions, which appeared as early as 1530 
or thereabouts in Antwerp, and in Vienna in 1563 (which had pro- 
gressed to being a reckoning book). Books of broader coverage were 
soon to be issued: one in 1576 out of London, which gave data upon “the 
most famous cities in Europe,” their “trade and traficke,” “their coynes 
and the places of their mynts,” to be followed a half century later 
(1638) by Lewes Roberts’ famous Merchants Mappe of Commerce. 
This extensive folio manual went through at least four editions, the last 
appearing in 1700. 

Of the other subvariety, it will perhaps suffice to instance books of 
arithmetic and ready reckoning, compounded particularly for the use 
of merchants, the expositions of bookkeeping (beyond Pacioli’s de 
scription of the double-entry sort in his incunabulum on arithmetic) 
such as Ympyn’s Nieawe Instructie published in Antwerp in 1543 or 
James Peele’s Pathe Waye to Perfectnes issued in London in 1569, to 
gether with volumes of applied science, which may perhaps be con 
sidered to begin with Schopper’s illustrated book on mechanical arts, 
printed in Frankfurt in 1574. 

The second general type of literature with a modern flavor is that 
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stimulated, and sometimes issued by individual companies. John 
Wheeler wrote his Treatise of Commerce (1601) in support of the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers; Sir Dudley Digges addressed his 
Defence of Trade (1615) to the governor of the East India Company, 
and Thomas Mun composed his Discourse of Trade (1621) in defense 
of that Company. Before 1680 quite a flock of pamphlets had been 
printed about enterprises from the “West-Indische Compaignie” of 
Holland to the “Company of Royal Adventurers of England Trading 
into Africa.” Sometime in the 1650's, if not indeed earlier, such enter- 
prises commenced to issue material on their own initiative, for ex- 
ample, The Advantages of the Kingdome of England from the opera- 
tions of the “Fellowship of the Merchant’s-adventurers of England” 
(c. 1650), which looks very much like a “public relations” piece, or 
minutes of meetings of the general court of the English East India 
Company. 

Despite these various buddings of new sorts of items, and despite 
the issue and reissue of divers books on agriculture, the general im- 
pression that one secures from an examination of the economico-busi- 
ness literature of this whole period is that of discontinuity and some 
naiveté. Note has already been made of the first matter; to which one 
need add only that interest in specific books had not produced the trade 
practice of numbered editions; and that there was nothing in the na- 
ture of a series except a few governmental ones, such as the minutes 
of the meetings of the Houses of Commons and of Lords in England 
(which minutes contained some economic and business data incidental 
to other affairs). Chiefly I have in mind that particular topics seem to 
be taken up and dropped, as if interest in them was quite transitory. 
A “man from Mars” looking at the material of all countries up to some- 
thing like 1670 might well draw the conclusion that whatever may 
have been going on in the markets of the countries at their seaports, 
the impact of economic problems and business activities had as yet 
been slight. The people were still thinking largely about other things. 

The naiveté is perhaps only the outward evidence of the endeavors 
of authors to attract attention to their wares, which, as just suggested, 
may not have enjoyed a ready sale in the several nations. There was 
James Peele’s volume on bookkeeping already mentioned, which he 
labelled The Pathe Waye to Perfectnes; Gabriel Plattes’ Discovery of 
Infinite Treasure (1639); Garzoni’s picture book of trades and handi- 
crafts, which was issued in Italy in 1585, was translated into other 
languages, and was being reissued as late as 1665; and there was 
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Andrew Yarranton’s pretentious title of 1677: England’s Improvement 
by Sea and Land. To Out-do the Dutch without Fighting, to Pay 
Debts without Money, to Set to Work all the Poor of England with the 
Growth of our own Lands. To Prevent Unnecessary Suits in Law; with 
the Benefit of a Voluntary Register {of landed property|. Directions 
Where Vast Quantities of Timber are to be Had for the Building of 
Ships; with the Advantage of Making the Great Rivers of England 
Navigable. Rules to Prevent Fires in London, and Other Great Cities; 
with Directions How the Several Companies of Handicraftsmen in 
London may always have Cheap Bread and Drink! 


I]. The Era of Launchings 


The second period was one characterized by enhanced continuity, 
by the beginnings of measurement, and by the development of integra- 
tion—a period extending from the late seventeenth to the late eight- 
eenth century. 

The “centinuity” is evident on various sides. The effort of the Parisian 
Académie des Sciences to prepare and issue its Description des arts et 
métiers, mentioned above, is a case in point. The original idea was 
broached as early as the 1660's; it recurred fitfully in the next few 
decades; a more formal start was made in the 1730's; and the volumes 
appeared from the 1760's to 1788. The successive editions of Savary’s 
Parfait négotiant from 1675 to 1763, of Ricard’s Traité générale de com- 
merce from 1706 to a fifth edition in 1732, or of Thomas Mortimer’s 
Every Man His Own Broker, first published in 1761 and reaching its 
twelfth edition in 1798, yield the same picture—there was a persistent 
interest in the particular line of thought, here perhaps implemented by 
publishing houses, as the Descriptions had been through a body of 
scholars. Social institutions interested in communication were increas- 
ing within the economico-business field. 

However, institutional connection was not essential. Continuity be- 
gins now to be more clearly apparent in the evolution of economic 
thought. Some such condition is evident in English mercantilist 
thought, especially after Mun; but it takes a more creative turn on the 
Continent. In France there was the development of speculative ideas 
in Boisguilbert, Cantillon, Quesnay, and Dupont de Nemours, result- 
ing in the advent of an informal group that promoted discussions and 
supported journals of communication. In Germany one can find a 
persistent growth of cameralistic thought, beginning actually a little 
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earlier than physiocratic ideas or preliminary notions, namely, with the 
publication of Becher’s Politische Discurs in 1668. Here evolution took 
the road leading into administration and education. Officials of Austria 
and the German states were intimately connected with the develop- 
ment, sometimes as the intended audience for treatises in the field, 
sometimes as themselves authors of treatises. And Hermann Conring 
(1606-1681), Gottfried Achenwall (1719-1772), and many other pro- 
fessors gave lectures that by and large were presentations of economic 
data relevant to public administration. And this concatenation of eco- 
nomic thought, teaching, and governmental activity persisted into the 
nineteenth century. In 1762 a Cameralisten Bibliothek (or bibliog- 
raphy) could be issued running to over 700 pages, and in 1835 a 
Kameralistische Encyclopedie running to 800 pages. 

Continuity in the area of business communication presents a curious 
but intriguing picture. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, merchants dominated the business communities of all coun- 
tries; and merchants have always been interested in changes in com- 
modity prices, movements of ships, and alterations in the course of 
exchange rates in about that. order of declining values. A normal and 
natural evolution in instrumentalities, once the volume and diversity 
of business had grown large enough to make data representative of 
the whole local community more valuable in individual business de- 
cisions than the partial picture conveyed by private letters from agents 
and correspondents, was that which actually took place in various 
coastal cities of the United States: an entrepreneur would set up a re- 
porting agency to serve a given community, and would publish an 
organ such as Oram’s New York Price Current and Marine Register 
(1798-1804) and Ming’s New York Price Current (1805-1813, 1815- 
1817), which would be displaced in time by a newspaper of broader 
coverage—in this New York case, by the Shipping and Commercial 
List and New York Price Current, which in fact ran continuously 
(with only one minor change in title) from 1815 to 1861. At other places 
a commercial publisher started a mercantile journal that carried cur- 
rent commodity-price quotations as a regular portion of its news; 
this “prices current” section was reprinted on a flyer, sometimes with 
a merchant’s name added as a running head; and merchants distributed 
copies of these prices-currents to their correspondents. 

In the Netherlands and in England, neither of these sequences oc- 
curred. In the one case, printed lists of commodity prices began to 
appear in the first years of the seventeenth century; they were soon 
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compiled under regulations of the city, and may have been printed 
by various booksellers for distribution; they continued to be issued up 
into the first part of the nineteenth century, and no general commercial 
journal seems to have blossomed on this stem. Professor Posthumus 
speaks of having to use newspapers for commodity-price data for the 
nineteenth century.’ In the second case, that of England, supposedly 
the “land of shopkeepers,” the story is one of unexpected deficiencies. 
Professor Price has discovered some privately printed merchants’ price 
lists in the last decades of the seventeenth century—1670 and _there- 
after—but only then; they seem to have appeared intermittently until 
the first decades of the succeeding century; no entrepreneur arose to 
issue a regular prices-current for the whole London or other English 
mercantile community; the only periodical that carried such data 
seems to have been John Houghton’s Collection of Letters for the 
Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, which ran from 1692 tll 
1703; for thirty years or so after 1715 there appears to have been no 
public or semipublic commodity-price reporting; then perhaps some 
specializing sheets; and not until 1775 and the launching of Prince’s 
London Price-Current can one grasp commodity-price reporting that 
persisted into modern times in some form, if under various auspices.” 

In the meantime, to be sure, there had come periodicals that re 
ported on financial affairs and on shipping: the semiweekly called 
The Course of the Exchange begun by John Castaing at almost the 
peak of the South Sea speculation, specifically in 1719, but carried on 
by him and his successors continuously ever since; and Lloyd's List, 
which, starting in 1734, gave news of ship movements, share prices, 
and some general matters of commerce. One is tempted to raise the 
hypothesis that, partly perhaps because of the general upward trend 
of commodity prices over the eighteenth century (which we know 
from other sources to have obtained), and with the lines of commerce 
developed over the preceding two or three centuries by English ex 
plorations, colonizations, and acquisitive wars, English merchants 
could be indifferent about prices; what they needed merely was to get 
goods and the shipping. The improvements in industrial organization 
might be viewed as a reflection and response to this easy price situa 
tion. Possibly, in general accord with a hypothesis advanced by Pro 


2 Nicolaas W. Posthumus, Inquiry into the History of Prices in Holland (Leiden: E. J. Brill 
1946), Pp. Xxx 

3 Jacob M. Price, “Notes on Some London Price-Currents, 1667-1715," Economic History 
Review, 2d. ser., VII (1954-55), pp. 240-50 
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fessor Hamilton, industrial experimentation and change in this period 
were financed out of extraordinary profits. 

Professor Ashton speaks of the eighteenth century as the “era of 
political arithmetic,” and surely, after Petty’s time, measurement be- 
came an ever more widely recognized desideratum. Doubtless Sir 
William should be canonized as the patron saint of modern economics. 
Writing of his “Method,” he stated that, “instead of using only com- 
parative and superlative Words, and intellectual Arguments,” he had 
taken the course of expressing himself “in terms of Number, Weight, 
or Measure.” Not that there had not been use of quantities before his 
time, and not suppressing the thought that much intellectual effort 
had to be expended (and is still continuing to be expended) in the 
endeavor to make statements in terms of “number, weight, and meas- 
ure” meaningful, still it 1s the creative idea that is important: in eco- 
nomico-business affairs, one might emulate the practices of the natural 
scientists; and from measurements one might perhaps derive apparent 
uniformities in economic life. Already Petty’s contemporary, John 
Graunt, had seized upon London’s “bills of mortality’—perhaps the 
only good result of the plague—and had laid the first bricks in demo 
graphic studies and actuarial science. Graunt was followed by Halley, 
de Moivre, Price, and a continuing band of students and writers in 





England, and by an equally notable, if not really superior chain of 
successors on the Continent. 


Other seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English writers in various 
fields of economics adopted the Petty approach, if one may speak of 
political arithmetic in that manner: Gregory King, Charles Davenant, 
Arthur Young, and others. Arthur Young wrote a Political Arithmetic 
of his own, devoted largely, of course, to agricultural problems of his 
times. Indeed, British agricultural literature manifested the influence 
of measurement. There was a new stress upon “experience” and “ex 
periments’—as in William Harte’s Essays on Husbandry (1764). in 
the meantime, too, the British government had seemingly become in 
fected. Governmental reports began to be issued, often largely statistical 
in character, upon the course of trade, the activities of the East India 
Company, public finance, and the like. These reports were not yet all 
issued at regular time intervals; indeed, generally they were not so 
issued; but they laid the basis for the serics that in 1801 began to be 
published as the Parliamentary Papers—and that has continued ever 
since that date. 

In other countries the zeal for measurement burned with variant 
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brightness. (Indeed, one of the engaging aspects of the study of the 
evolution of economico-business literature is that of the differences in 
the course of development in the several countries, and the endeavor 
to account for the differences.) In France, the impact appears not to 
have been great, at least in the period now under survey. One ought 
perhaps to mention Vauban, Deparcieux, and a few others; but the 
number is not large of men who seem to have been much influenced. 
On the other hand, “political arithmetic” appears to have been quite 
congenial to the attitude of mind that had produced and was sustaining 
cameralism. Johann Peter Siissmilch (1708-1767) became an exponent 
of the “method” in his own right. His Goéttliche Ordnung, published 
in 1742, was noteworthy for its contributions to the study of what came 
to be called “vital statistics.” His contemporary, Gottfried Achenwall, 
who has been mentioned above, should perhaps be noted again at this 
point as the first person to use the term “statistics.” Actually the word 
then, and for a number of decades thereafter, signified general de 
scription of economic phenomena, not specifically quantified measure 
ments and statement. 

In passing, it may be worth noting the influence of political condi 
tions upon the publication of statistical materials, especially those of 
population. The notion of a census of population is apparently quite 
old. It has been traced back to Bodin and Montchrétien. And certain 
censuses of population were taken, at least in the eighteenth century: 
Sweden from the middle of the century onward, Austria in 1753, 1762, 
and 1777, not to mention certain Canadian provinces even in the seven- 
teenth century. However, in Europe population data were not broadly 
published until the nineteenth century: military rivalry was too severe. 

The evolution of syntheses seems a third feature of this period. One 
aspect of this trend was the compilation of dictionaries or collections 
of information upon various subjects—not merely merchants’ vade 
mecums such as Savary’s and Ricard’s but more specialized, topical 
affairs, such as the London and Country Brewer (1736), Johann 
Hiibner’s Curieuses und Reales Natur-, Kunst-, Berg-, Gewerck-und 
Handlungs-Lexicon (1746), or Duhamel du Monceau’s six volumes on 
fishes and fishing (1769-1782). The Germans were particularly given to 
such compilations, of which a typical example is the five-volume Allge 
meine Schatz-Kammer der Kauf{[mannschaft oder Vollstandiges Lexi 
con aller Handlungen und Gewerbe so wohl in Deutschland als auswarti 
gen Konigreichen und Lindern, published in 1741-1743. Another typ 
can be represented by Select Essays on Husbandry printed in Edinburgh 
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in 1767 or John Almon’s Collection of Tracts, on the Subjects of Tax- 
ing the British Colonies in America, and Regulating their Trade, pub- 
lished in 1773, that is, efforts to bring together materials upon a single 
topic or relative to a single problem. 

More noteworthy yet were the efforts of theorists to describe or 
analyze economic systems, such as came to fruition toward the end 
of our present period in the work of Quesnay, Sir James Steuart, and 
particularly Adam Smith. Professor Schumpeter speaks of “quasi- 
systems” in earlier times, indeed, reaching back as far as Antonio 
Serra, writing in 1613. Among the men who, in Schumpeter’s view, 
achieved such concepts were Sir Josiah Child, Isaac Gervaise, Thomas 
Mun, John Cary, and the author of Britannia Languens. By “quasi- 
systems” Schumpeter seems to mean partial views of the whole econ- 
omy, from which one may properly infer that their authors possessed 
quite surely a sound concept of the whole.* There can be less doubt of 
the physiocrats, Steuart, and the “father of political economy.” 

Of the place of Smith in the history of economic thought, there is 
no need here to attempt a statement. However, I venture to pause a 
moment because the Wealth of Nations seems to illustrate what | 
have in mind relative to the importance of conceptualization. It has 
been said of Smith’s book that, like the American constitution, there 
is little that is original in it, and what is original isn’t very good. How- 
ever, Schumpeter—curiously reluctant to see virtue in “A. Smith”- 





does assert: 


We know that the skeleton of Smith’s analysis hails from the scholastics and 
the natural-law philosophers. . . It is true that neither [of these groups of writers | 
ever evolved a completely articulate scheme of distribution, still less the . . . idea, 
which was to play so great a role in the theory of the nineteenth century, of a 
social product or National Dividend distributed among the agents that took part 
in its production. But they had worked out all the elements of such a scheme, 
and Smith was no doubt equal to the task of co-ordinating them without further 


help from anyone.® 


Since Schumpeter goes on shortly ° to speak of “the rudimentary equi 
librium theory” of Smith’s as “in fact” pointing “toward Say and, 
through the latter’s work, to Walras,” and as he asserts positively that 
“the purely theoretical developments of the nineteenth century consist 


4 Joseph A. Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis (New York: Oxtord University Press 
1954), PP. 194-99. 

5 fhid., p. 183. 

6 Ibid., p. 189 
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in a considerable degree in improvements upon” this theory, one surely 
is dealing here with an innovating concept. And the histery of eco- 
nomico-business literature is, in a sense, a history of intellectual inno 
vations, their embodiment into print, and the changes in both practical 
and intellectual life that such novel, fruitful concepts effected. 

Perhaps the three leading features of the period roughly between 
1670 and 1785 above presented may be embraced under the general 
term “increased sophistication.” For Savary and his successors to grasp 
the utility of adding the “Paréres” to later editions of his compilation, 
for Graunt to seek uniformities in the London bills of mortality, and 
for Smith to integrate (or attempt to integrate) theories of production 
and distribution into one whole—these developments of the decades 
after 1660 reveal a level of thought hitherto unattained in the econom 
ico-business field. Other phenomena lend support to this contention. 
One is the awakening of a historical sense, at least in this field of 
thought and publication. 

This feature is, of course, not wholly new; the reprinting in the 
hfteenth century of the agricultural treatises of Columella and other 
classical authors represents, I suppose, the same turn of mind. However, 
the eighteenth century is noteworthy for the increase in number and 
the extension in variety of historical studies. Interest in coinage of the 
past was very early evoked as, for example, in Occo’s survey of Roman 
coins, published first in 1579. However, much more substantial works 
in this area were produced two centuries later, for example, those of 
Leake and Snelling in England. And now appeared also such items 
as Madox’s History and Antiquities of the Exchequer of the Kings of 
England (1711), Raynal’s famous Histoire philosophique et politique 
des établissemens & du commerce des Européens dans les deux Indes 
(1770), even such a piece of business history as Henning Calvor’s 
Historische Nachricht von der Unter und Gesamten Ober Harzischen 
Bergwerke (1765). Also not to be overlooked is the launching of effort 
in the area of price history—surely a “sophisticated” realm: for ex 
ample, Bishop Fleetwood’s innovating volume entitled Chronicon 
Preciosum: or, An Account of English Money, the Price of Corn, and 
Other Commodities, for the Last 600 Years (1707, but reissued in 1745, 
and apparently bought in goodly numbers, if one may judge by the 
number of copies that crop up in the secondhand book market as late 
as the twentieth century), and Michael Combrune’s Enquiry into the 
Prices of Wheat, Malt, and Occasionally of Other Provisions .. . 
from the Year 1000 to the Year 1765 (1768). 
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Data of a somewhat different sort are supplied by the reprintings of 
earlier materials. Again, this might be thought to go back to the re- 
production of classical writings just mentioned. However, there was a 
lapse of a couple of centuries between these events and those that | 
have in mind: the publication of a “collection of choice, scarce, and 
valuable tracts” on various topics (1721) that contained a few items of 
economic interest; the more extensive, sixteen-volume collection, 
mainly from the library of Lord Sommers, also of “scarce and valuable 
tracts,” published in 1748-1752; John Smith’s Chronicon Rusticum- 
Commerciale; or, Memoirs of Wool (1747); or that edited by Robert 
Vansittart and entitled Certain Ancient Tracts Concerning the Man- 
agement of Landed Property Reprinted (1767). The tracts were re- 
produced, not primarily because they would presumably be of utility 
in practical affairs, but seemingly because they were interesting in 
themselves: the wisdom of earlier times should not be forgotten, even 
if not immediately applicable to contemporary problems. 

However, lest I seem to overemphasize this element of sophistica- 
tion, I hasten to add a few adverse considerations. Professor Edwin F. 
Gay made a considerable reputation for himself by controverting sta- 
tistically certain allegations of sixteenth-century writers on the extent 
of the contemporary enclosures; and I remember a remark by Pro- 
fessor Brebner to the effect that economic history writing of these 
centuries should generally be examined with much care; much of it 
was compounded to prove a case of some sort or another. I know that 
I should like someday to put together an essay on the prejudices, large 
and small, of Adam Smith, beginning perhaps with his arbitrary dis- 
count on the accounts of the public works in China because they had 
“generally been drawn up by weak and wondering travelers; frequently 
by stupid and lying missionaries.” Again, Mr. Charles Wilson of 
Cambridge has called my attention to the fact that Johan de Witt’s 
data with respect to the balance of trade between Holland and Eng- 
land, presented originally in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
were blithely reproduced by Matthew Decker in the 1740’s without 
apology or apparent embarrassment. 

Then there is the matter of the use of earlier materials and that of 
libraries. One of the first notes about the availability of economico- 
business literature is contained in John Houghton’s Husbandry and 
Trade Improved (1728).' He introduces the subject with the state- 





7 John Houghton, Hushandry and Trade Improved (2d. ed.; London: Woodman and Lyon, 
1728), IV, 5-6. 
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ment, which today reads rather cryptically, “It will I think by all be 
granted, that the art of agriculture hath not been a little improved by 
the use of books, and more it may, were it well known what are writ- 
ten of the subject”; and then he goes on to list what looks like thirty- 
five titles: something like twenty in Latin, of which six or eight are 
reproductions of classical authors; two in Italian; three or four about 
trees; two or three about fishes; one about gardens; and More’s Utopia. 

Adam Smith’s library is worth passing comment on. It is recognized 
that the Wealth of Nations was not composed with a wealth of cita- 
tions. Professor Schumpeter puts the matter carpingly: Smith “ac- 
knowledged obligations where honor required it, but not generously. 
He never uncovered the footprints of predecessors with Darwinian 
frankness.” I would suggest that such frankness had not become the 
prevailing practice among scholars of Smith’s time; but I would also 
note that, in Professor Bonar’s listing of Smith’s collection of books 
and pamphlets aggregating approximately 1,100 items, there are 
scarcely a hundred that could be labelled economic. To be sure, Smith 
lived close to the library of the University of Edinburgh, and he was 
Scottish. Still it was a period of private libraries, and he seems not 
to have hesitated to invest in French materials. 

Finally, I would dip into later decades (a) to present a quotation 
from a French writer of 1805—for which I am indebted to Professor 
Gerschenkron—one Francois L. A. Ferrier in his book on governmental 
policies, namely, “Les ouvrages qu’il faut lire pour connaitre l’ensemble 
des doctrines économiques, ne forment pas moins de vingt-cing vol- 
umes”; * and (8) to call attention to the apparent slightness of library 
and of interest in predecessors in the case of David Ricardo. Despite 
Smith and Malthus and a few others, writers in our field were not 
generally learned. 


I believe that I should also pause a moment to combat any impres 
sion that unwittingly I may have conveyed that all proceeded smoothly 
in the changes apparent, by and large, within the evolution of eco- 
nomico-business literature. I have not myself attempted to plumb the 
ignorance of different periods, the degree to which erroneous con- 
ceptions deriving from earlier eras continued to prevail. Neither have 
the historians of economic thought. Generally the most advanced 
thinkers of given periods are taken to represent those decades. This 


8 Francois L. A. Ferrier, Du gouvernement considéré dans ses rapports (3d. ed.; Paris, 
1822), p. L. 
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of course is not a satisfactory procedure if one is interested in this liter- 
ature as a vehicle of the formation of public opinion, and the relation 
of that public opinion to the public policy as formulated by officers of 
government. 

On the other hand, | have paid some attention to the irregularities 
or bulges from any trend line, that make themselves evident in this 
literature. There was the Cromwellian period in England, with its 
enhancement of volume and its manifestation of new ideas through its 
John Lilburne, Gerrard Winstanley, Henry Parker, Henry Robinson, 
Thomas Violet, William Potter, and others. There was also the pe- 
culiarly interesting period between Robert Murray’s Corporation Credit 
(1682) and the early years of the next century. The volume of eco- 
nomic writing expanded now, especially in the 16go’s, and particularly 
with the first sizable crop of anonymous pamphlets, but it is also in- 
teresting how many writers of note from Nicholas Barbon to John 
Briscoe, and from Daniel Defoe to Sir Humphrey Mackworth fall into 
these decades. 

In the meanwhile, cameralistic writings had flourished rather ex- 
traordinarily in greater Austria, if one may use that term. After Becher 
came his brother-in-law, Philipp Wilhelm von Hoérnigk with his 
Oecesterreich tiber Alles, wenn es nur will, which went through sixteen 
editions in the course of a century; Wilhelm von Schroder’s Farstliche 
Schatz- und Rentkammer, which enjoyed six editions between 1686 
and 1752; and scores of lesser writers. There was also in the first decades 
of the eighteenth century the especially interesting phenomenon of 
Paul Jacob Marperger (1656-1730). Perhaps he should be recorded 
as the first full-time economist; quite conceivably no business econo- 
mist ever wrote as much as he in the same period of time. His first book 
~a mere 306 pages on Das neu-croffnete Manufacturen-haus—ap- 
peared in 1704; he died twenty-six years later; and in the meantime 
he had compounded such items as the Moskowitischer Kauffmann 
(1705, 168 pp.), Die neu-croffnete Kauf{mansborse (1707, 204 pp.), the 
Neu-eroffnetes Handels-gericht (1709, 812 pp.), and so on. In all some 
ninety separate publications may be credited to him, running literally 
into thousands of pages.” Most of these efforts lie clearly within our 


% Marperger falls in the baroque period of German literature, and his prolix, complicated 
tile pages seem grotesque today. Here is a specimen, relating to the Mississippi bubble, un 
dated but probably printed in 1721 or 1722: 

Kurtze Remarques tber den jetziger Zeit weitberuffenen Mississippischen Actien-Handel in 
Paris/ und andere grosse Unternehmungen des Herrn Laws, Welche derselbe zum Profit seiner 
neu errichteten Indianischen Compagnie, vormehmlich aber Verbesserung der Koenig]. Financien 
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field of interest, although he did compose a few works that pertain to 
zoological themes. He did not really rise to the level of theory, and ac- 
cordingly he has escaped the attention of the historians of economic 
thought. His name does not appear in Professor Schumpeter’s large 
volume. Yet Marperger did not publish trash. He represents something 
in the history of economico-business literature—at least a bulge from 
any general trend line, greater than that produced by Defoe, or earlier 
by Samuel Hartlib or Gervase Markham; and Markham was so pro- 
lific that the book publishers are said to have run in the opposite direc 
tion when they saw him coming down the street! 

A bulge of a different type, that centered in the South Sea and Missis 
sippi bubbles, takes my mind back to one of my early loves, agricul 
tural crazes. (Is it a normal condition in immature economies that 
progress is likely often to take place in fevered outbursts?) Professor 
Seymour of Dartmouth is working on a definitive bibliography of the 
English (or chiefly English) episode, and I have not attempted to 
stumble in his footsteps. Anyhow, I am interested in the total literary 
“cycle” of those years. This movement may be adequately measured 
in the numbers of items recorded in the Kress Library printed catalogue 
and its supplement for the years 1715-1722. These figures are as follows: 


1715 43 1718 45 172! 
1716 26 1719 33 1722 39 


1717 50 1720 9227 1723 42 


There were a few derisive drawings—the equivalent of modern car 
toons—issued in England, of which the most famous was by Hogarth; 
also a few poems and plays more or less closely related to the hysteria; 
there were a few similar manifestations of excitement in France; but 
—curiously enough, and perhaps constituting another “bulge”’—Am 
sterdam seems to have been flooded with scores of satirical prints, a 
large proportion of which, incidentally, would be considered distinctly 
vulgar by modern standards. Also several plays and several poems were 
prepared relative to the speculation in shares. These all, together with 
documents pertaining to actual company ventures, a description of a 
“windy-business” pack of playing cards, and the like, were gathered 


und des Frantzoesischen Commercii Biss heiher Ziemlich fortgefuchret/ wobey Zugleich von de: 
Natur der Actien insgemein und was es mit solchen in dergleichen grossen Compagnien vor 
eine Bewandniss habe/ auch welches di vesten Laender/ Insuln/ Vestungen und See-Porten 
seyn/ Welche in America Septentrionali der Frantzoe-sischen Neuen Indianischen Compagnie 
zu ihrem Handels-Gebrauch und Nutzen zugecignet worden/ gehandelt wird 
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up apparently by a properly shocked bookdealer or printer toward 
the close of “the fateful year 1720” and issued as a warning to those 
who “should come after” in a thick folio volume entitled Het Groote 
Tafereel der Dwaasheid (or “The Great Mirror of Foolishness’). 

Similar deluges were to accompany later periods of excitement: the 
controversy of England with her colonies in America; in France, the 
problems of the new government after 1789, especially those of cur- 
rency, taxes, and the disposition of the lands of the Church and no- 
bility; shortly thereafter in England and Ireland, the question of union 
between the two islands; and later still the “bullion controversy.” But 
enough has been said to indicate that here as elsewhere in economics 
and business the observation or recording of trends, courses of develop- 
ment, and movement of great impersonal forces constitutes superficial 
treatment of the phenomena. A closer look will disclose men with new 
creative concepts, influences reflected from noneconomic and nonbusi- 
ness sections of society, probably a hierarchy of “innovators, imitators, 
Fabians, and drones” (to borrow the clever classification of Professor 
Danhof’s, made for a somewhat different purpose), here perhaps tra- 
ditional ideas retained by force of traditional education, and a handful 
of other factors. A history of economico-business literature can readily 
expand to become a history of Western civilization. Some statistical 
treatment of changes through time may become useful; but the whole 
story is as unlikely as music to be explicable by a set of mathematical 
formulae."” 





Ill. An Era of Efflorescence 


The third period, one of approximately a century, from the late 
eighteenth to the late nineteenth century, might be called the first 
literary-effulgent era of the economico-business world. It was marked 
also by the very considerable spread of organization within that world. 

In line with what I take to be the thought of Professor Innis in the 
later years of his fruitful life, 1 wonder if support could not be found 
for a hypothesis that media of communication succeed one another 


10 Two current pieces of research may well lead to modification of some conclusions outlined 
in the foregoing section, One is that of Dr. Fritz Redlich on the early ideas of business educa- 
tion, which will appear as an essay shortly in the Business History Review. The other is an 
unfinished doctoral dissertation of Thomas A. Nelson, Jr., of Minneapolis. He has developed an 
interpretation of economico-business literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
will add significantly to anything that I have said. I hope he will find it possible to put 
together his ideas in a book, at least in essays. 
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as the arteries of business are lengthened geographically and the pulse 
of business quickens. Oral communication was feasible for a long time. 
Not only did businessmen have to appear at the banks and “order” 
the transfer of funds to their creditors, but merchants made frequent 
journeys in promotion of their enterprises. Professor Heaton tells me 
of an English merchant of the late eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
tury who made repeated journeys to Russia and to America, when 
each such journey ran into months. As a second stage appeared the 
correspondents. They were the local verbal devices, and they kept in 
touch with their principals by letter. This latter system must have been 
quite unsatisfactory, what with the slowness of the passage of messages 
(and the tardiness in the making of creative responses) and with the 
multiple lines of obligation that an effective correspondent in a Western 
Indian, “Muscovy,” or other secondary port must have accumulated. 
Perhaps therein lay the increase in the use of supercargoes. Surely the 
correspondent system could not function adequately in such a trade 
as that which New York, Salem, and other American towns initiated 
with China after 1790. 

Anyway, it seems proper to contend that the long period of wars 
between 1790 and 1815, with the uncertainties and changing demands 
that war always brings, may now have bestirred all segments of Western 
societies—governmental policy-makers, business-decision makers, such 
censors of governmental and business action as then existed, even the 
so-called “general public”’—to cast aside the slow, private means of 
communication, to seek by political means an increase in the volume 
of governmental publication, and to stimulate, by means of subscrip- 
tion payments to venturesome entrepreneurs, the expansion of com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Reference has already been made to the establishment of regularity 
of issuance of the British Parliamentary Papers in 1801. The volume of 
publication per Parliament was not large at first, but it grew steadily— 
or almost so. By the 1840’s fifty folio tomes were required, and by the 
1880's as many as ninety to a hundred. The enlarging statistical record, 
plus the reports of both select committees and royal commissions, 
usually with the minutes of evidence of the latter, plus the reports of 
consular officers, and occasional other materials, made this series a 
source of continuously expanding data for governmental officials and 
for civilians alike. 

The publication activity of the United States government kept close 
pace with that of the British. To be sure, regularity seems to have been 
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imparted to the Congressional Documents. only with the 15th Con- 
gress (1819-1820), but many statistical and other materials were printed 
as individual Documents in the preceding thirty years. 

Only Canada appears to have followed these precedents, for example, 
a documentary series of the Dominion after 1841, and one of the 
province of Quebec from 1869 onward. Neither France nor Germany 
—nor the German states before unification there—have utilized the 
system. Beyond reports of the proceedings of their chief representative 
assemblies—which have been, of course, also available for Great Britain, 
the United States, and Canada—these Continental countries have con- 
tented themselves with the publication of the reports of Enquétes and 
Ausschusses, and with that of special series, for example, the French 
Catalogue and successive reports on inventions from 1791 onward, or 
its Tableaux généraux du commerce in 1818 and later years. 

A considerable proportion of this governmental activity may be 
interpreted as the further working out of the spirit of political arith- 
metic, the desire for measurement that arose in the late seventeenth 
century. However, perhaps special note should be made of census 
operations and avowedly statistical developments. Here the United 
States was a conspicuous figure, and a leader in some regards, despite 
its “underdeveloped” condition, or perhaps because of that state of 





affairs. Our census of population of 1790 was the earliest such survey 
to be published; already in 1810 and 1820 the Federal Government 
made some effort to secure data upon manufacturing facilities as well 
as population; and the reports on manufactures in the 1850, 1860, 


and 1880 censuses were more extensive than any elsewhere in the world. 
The British made no such survey until the twentieth century. 

In the meantime some of the American states had become active, 
both in collecting data on population in years between the Federal 
surveys, and in other lines: New York and Massachusetts, manufac- 
tures; Maine, ownership of bank stocks; and the like. Also the Federal 
Government had expanded the range of its activities somewhat. 
There had been the famous (if not too thorough) survey of manufac- 
tures and their likelihood of growth made by Hamilton; there was the 
better inquiry made by McLane in 1833; and there were the very 
useful reports on various industries that accompanied the censuses of 
1860 and 1880, and essays on even such topics as coal measures or 
movement of tobacco accompanying that of the later date. Taken with 
the annual statistical reports, such as those on commerce and naviga- 
tion (regularized in 1820), and some special reports such as that of 
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I. DeW. Andrews on the commerce of the Great Lakes, or on in- 
ternal commerce of the country (1876-1891), the record of the Ameri 
can governments in this regard may be seen to have been a really 
notable one. 

Perhaps not unnaturally the infection of measurement spread into 
civilian life. Despite their concern mainly with other matters, a con- 
siderable amount of attention was given quantitative reports in such 
periodicals as Niles’s Weekly Register, Hazard’s Register of Pennsyl 
vania, DeBow’s Review, and Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. Two other 
private statistical publications did appear at about this time such 
as I have not seen duplicated in any other country for some decades 
thereafter. Both chance to relate directly or indirectly to the wool 
manufacture. One is Benton and Barry’s Statistical View of the Num 
ber of Sheep |in northwestern United States|; And an account of the 
Principal Woolen Manufacturies in said States (1837); and the other 
is William H. Sumner’s Statistics of the Woollen Manufactonies of the 
United States (1845). But perhaps the major private efforts come a 
bit later: the quantitative reporting of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, including its annual Investors’ Supplement volume of many 
years after 1875, and Poor’s Manual of Railroads, of which a historical 
volume appeared in 1860 and regular annual ones after 1868. 

In a minor degree from a total viewpoint, but important business 
wise, a peculiarity of the law of libel in the United States was of 
some aid in promoting publication, especially in statements about 
individual business operations, size of business institution, and the 
like. American courts held from a fairly early point in time that state 
ments were not libelous, even if they proved harmful to individuals, 
provided they were true and had been published without malicious 
intent. In England, however, one could collect damages for statements 
made, even if true, provided they could be shown to have harmed 
individuals financially. On the Continent the courts spoke with un 
certain tones for some decades, and perhaps only German ones ap- 
proached the position taken by the American. 

Whatever the cause, and whatever the permissive elements, it is 
interesting to speculate on what have been the consequences of the 
attitude evolved in this country. Perhaps it helps to account for that 
pecular American trait of finding something particularly noteworthy 
in possessing the longest bridge, the tallest chimney, etc., even pos 
sibly the most millionaires. Possibly it underlies an element in the 
psychology of American entrepreneurs—their desire to turn out more 
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of this or that, to have larger sales this year than last, yes, to make 
greater profits year by year. Possibly here, as Professor Cochran might 
put it, entrepreneurial motivation and American social themes inter- 
act and support one another. 

To be sure, political arithmetic and its derivatives did not stand 
still in Europe. On the whole, and probably with the exception of 
Germany over the last decade or two of the period now under review, 
the developments were less pervasive and somewhat more scholarly. 
There were published censuses of population, as in England in 
1802 (and later decades), Sweden in 1811, etc., but, as already indi- 
cated, no industrial censuses, or even agricultural. Some governments 
established statistical offices, as did Prussia in 1805, Wurttemberg in 
1820, etc. Certain French governmental departments such as those con- 
cerned with highways and with railroads prepared and published nu- 
merous statistical or quasi-statistical reports. The British Board of Trade 
and the Railroad Commissioners in England were also active. Still 
Europe’s principal contributions fell elsewhere. 

Statistics, it will be recalled, meant more than the preparation of 
tables of figures. (It is of some passing interest in this story, and 
surely enlightening as far as German intellectual development is con- 
cerned, that, according to Westergaard, statistical progress in Germany 
was largely blocked for a decade or two in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury by bitter controversies as to whether verbal descriptions of areas 
or regions were better than numerical and tabular forms.) '’ “Statis- 
tical” activity in the sense of descriptive economics there was; and 
especially noteworthy examples pertain to agriculture in the British 
Isles. Perhaps this phenomenon may be attributed to the influence 
of another Marperger, at any rate a man of great vigor in his lifetime, 
Arthur Young; and surely the productions constitute another “bulge” 
from general trend lines. I refer to the agricultural surveys of English, 
Scottish, and Irish counties made between 1790 and 1815 or there- 
abouts. Apparently the “French wars” did not cause blockades. Those 
related to the British counties—of which a typical volume is the Gen- 
eral View of the Agriculture of the County of Derby, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement by Thomas Brown (1794, 72 
pp.)—were prepared under the auspices of the semiofhicial Board of 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement—and Arthur Young com- 





11 Harold Westergaard, Contributions to the History of Statistics (London: P. S. King & 
Sons, 1932), pp. 11-15; cited by H. G. Funkhouser, “Historical Development of the Graphical 
Representation of Statistical Data,” Orisis, Il (Nov. 1937), 292. 
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posed several studies himself. A total of nearly ninety were published 
between 1793 and 1800. Then there was another series, for the most 
part resurveys of the same counties by different authors (although 
sometimes new editions or mere reissues of volumes from the earlier 
series), also under the supervision of the Board of Agriculture, that 
ran to over sixty volumes and appeared between 1804 and 1815. In the 
meanwhile the Irish had become interested. Between 1801 and 1812, 
mainly in 1801 and 1802, the Royal Dublin Society published surveys 
of twenty-one Irish counties (three others being published later: 1824, 
1832, and 1833) with the slightly variant titles of a “general view of 
the agriculture and manufactures” of a given county, or “statistical 
observations” of the same. Since Great Britain, as is well known, be- 
came a net importer of grains in the 1790's and since the country 
was at war during almost the whole of the years when publication 
of all three series occurred, perhaps the total phenomenon may be re- 
garded as a Toynbeean “response” to a seriously threatening situation, 
at least one believed at that time to carry a serious threat to the 
British economy. 

Surely more important over the years was another European con- 
tribution, namely, what Funkhouser describes as “the gradual merging 
of political arithmetic and the theory of probabilities in the science of 
statistics.” Funkhouser traces the evolution of probability theory back 
to Pascal and Fermat working in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and notes that de Moivre discovered the formula for the normal 
probability curve in 1733, that J. B. J. Fourier drew the curve in 1821, 
and that de Morgan first made published use of the curve in 1838." 
Ideas of this variety were rare in America in those decades, and the 
credit for the evolution obviously must be shared between the French 
and British. 

And there was a third contribution from Europe: new organizations 
in the field of statistics. The Statistischer Verein for the Kingdom of 
Saxony began publishing in 1831; the London Statistical Society was 
founded as early as 1825 and was publishing its own Journal in 1837; 
and the corresponding Dublin society followed somewhat later (1855). 
Shortly after the middle of the century, specifically in 1853, a series 
of International Statistical Congresses were launched, largely as a re- 
sult of the initiative of Adolphe Quetelet, that until 1876 convened 
pretty regularly in alternate years in some European city. Their pro- 
ceedings were published. 

12 Ihid., pp. 291 ff. 
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Another aspect of the increasing quantity of economico-business 
literature—the enhanced “literateness” that | venture to assert as a 
prominent characteristic of this 1785-1885 century—is the marked 
growth of periodicals. Mention has been made of several such already: 
Niles’s Weekly Register, the Journal of the London Statistical Society, 
etc. In connection with the eighteenth-century phenomena, note was 
made also of prices-currents, Lloyd's List, and somewhat similar or- 
gans. However, there are a few distinctive qualities in the experience 
of economico-business periodicals in this period that deserve brief men- 
tion, while it should perhaps also be observed that the launching and 
successful careers of business or scientific journals provide an indica- 
tion of the increased continuity of thought and interest in these fields. 

By and large, journals that could be called professional were few. 
and short-lived. The first organ that might properly be so classified 
almost defied this statement. It was the Ephémérides du citoyen, pub- 
lished in Paris and carrying, of course, the discussion of the physiocrats, 
which was maintained from 1765 to 1772 with only a minor change in 
name, and then for two years more, from 1774 to 1776, under the title, 
Nouvelles éphémérides économiques. A German endeavor to sustain 
publication of similar materials, issued under the title Ephemeriden 
der Menschheit, carried action along to 1782. If, with Schumpeter, we 
look upon the Journal économique (1751-1772) and the Gazette 
d'agriculture, commerce, arts et finances (1776-1781) as in part sup- 
plementing the Ephémérides, it is obvious that professional publica- 
tions did flourish for a quarter of a century in France’s ancien régime. 

Thereafter came a considerable hiatus. The Journal of the London 
Statistical Society was one of the first items in the new crop: the semi 
professional Journal des économistes and London Economist were 
launched in the early 1840's; '* the publication activity of the American 
Social Science Association started in the middle 1860's; Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik began in 1863; and 
the Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Rechtspflege (which 
later became Schmoller’s Jahrbuch) in 1877. However, organized pro- 
fessional publication in the English-speaking world had by and large 
to wait until the decade of the 1880's and later years. 

There was one phenomenon falling in the 1785-1885 century that, 
despite a few precedents in the earlier decades, marked that century 





13 A periodical somewhat imitative of the London Economist was launched in this country 
about the same time, specifically in 1846. It was called the United States Economist and Dry 
Goods Reporter and was really an almost direct compeutor of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 
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as at least quantitatively unique. I refer to the reprinting of earlier 
materials. One gains the impression that economists of those decades 
suddenly came to the realization that things had been written pre- 
viously in their field, and decided to make a full re-examination of 
the earlier materials—like the German theoretical writer of the nine 
teenth century who turned out one volume of a historical surveying 
of his topic before he published another volume of his own ideas. Pro 
fessor Taussig used to say that too many such scholars never lived to 
prepare the second volume! 

The Italians provided the startling example. Beginning in 1803 and 
continuing through 1816, they produced an amazing fifty volumes that 
they entitled Serittori classici italiani di economia politica. Not content 
to rest there, a sequence of reprinting and translation efforts took place 
after 1850 as follows: Series 1, 13 volumes, 1850 to 1855; Series II, 13 
volumes, 1876 to 1877; Series III, 15 volumes, 1876 to 1892; Series IV, 
10 volumes, 1896 to 1919; and Series V, 20 volumes, 1913 to 1922. One 
of the last volumes contained a translation of Professor Seligman’s 
Incidence of Taxation. But other groups were not idle. Between 1840 
and 1848, a Collection des principaux économistes was published in 
France, running to the magnitude of sixteen volumes; while in Eng 
land McCulloch edited a half-dozen volumes of “early” or “scarce and 
valuable” tracts on money, commerce, the national debt, and “eco- 
nomical” subjects—sometimes called the “Overstone collections,” since 
Lord Overstone enabled McCulloch to carry through the editorial 
work. The Germans got into the act toward the close of our present 
period—at least one German: Reinhold Pauli, in his unearthing and 
publication of Drei volkswirtschaftliche Denkschriften aus der Zeit 
Heinrichs VIII in 1878."* The background was being laid for profes- 
sional economics, even if not all the indicia of mature development 
in that area had as yet appeared. 


In these same decades, the volume of business publication increased 
with rather astonishing rapidity, especially in the United States. The 
greater geographical spread and the lack of any such commercial pre- 
dominance of one city over others as in England or France helped to 
produce this result. And here, as already suggested, the start came in 


14 Unlike the foregoing material, that published by Reinhold Pauli in the Abhandlungen 
der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen (bd. 23, 187%) was made up ol 
documents that had never before been printed. As will appear below, this type of action was 
already begun in Germany, but this particular instance must be one of the very earliest of 
international movement. 
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the form of prices-currents. There was the Philadelphia Price Current 
(1783-1785), the American Price-Current of New York (1786), and 
subsequent series from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to New Orleans. 
Not long thereafter arose journals of wider character, such as the 
General Shipping and Commercial List at New York, soon the Ship- 
ping and Commercial List and Price-Current (from 1815 onward), 
the New York Journal of Commerce (1827 onward), even the New 
Orleans Price Current (1822 onward) despite its name. These were 
followed by specializing periodicals: the American Railroad Journal 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements (1832-1838, and succeeded 
by organs of somewhat similar titles) ; the Bankers’ Magazine (founded 
in 1846); before the Civil War, a number of peculiarly American aids 
to the businessman, bank-note detectors; but also journals that pertained 
to mining, iron manufacture, and shoes and leather, beyond Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, already cited. 

Activity in England was much more limited, and still less consider- 
able on the Continent. England did have agricultural journals, Here- 
path’s and other railway periodicals, a Mining Journal and Commercial 
Gazette that began in 1835, and a Bankers’ Magazine that started two 
years prior to the American one of similar name. Still there is a dif- 
ference between the American and other habits in this matter for 
which I have found no ready explanation. Perhaps the localization of 
merchants in specific regions of London—Mark Lane, Mincing Lane, 
etc.—was adequate for much communication; and mercantile news- 
rooms may have helped. Perhaps commodity bourses on the Continent 
served similar purposes. I don’t know. 

The agricultural press in this country manifested differences also, 
reflecting the variant geographical scale in the United States as well as 
perhaps variant agricultural problems in several parts of the country. 
For the most part, a single journal in this field served England; but 
in the United States, we had a journal for nearly every region: the New 
England Farmer (1822 onward); the New York Farmer (after 1828); 
the Southern Farmer and the Prairie Farmer (launched in 1840 and 
1841, respectively); and there were others. The aggregate volume of 
such publications in the United States was impressive; and Professor 
Danhof will contend, I believe, in a forthcoming study of agricultural 
enterprise in the North over the period 1820 to 1870 that these journals 
had significant influence upon the policy decisions of commercial 
farmers of that area. 
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Two alterations in the flow of economico-business literature in the 
decades between 1780 and 1880 were of such magnitude that, although 
not strictly novel, they perhaps deserve to be regarded as such. I refer 
to the rapid expansion of materials published by organizations within 
the economico-business field, largely by new-sprung institutions within 
it, and the increase in the international flow of ideas, probably of pub- 
lished materials also. 

Some note has already been made of organizations in our field that 
had earlier begun to issue items of one sort or another: the East India 
Company, the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement, and 
the like. The number of such organizations was greater in the United 
States than in any other country. There were our societies for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, which were joined soon by those devoted to the 
promotion of manufacturing and the “useful arts.” There were the 
private corporations—turnpike, canal, and railroad, particularly—that 
sought to keep in touch with their stockholders and with customers. 
By 1880 the volume of publications produced by American railroads 
was already considerable: not only annual reports, but indentures, 
leases, and other financial documents; freight tariffs; timetables; ad 
vertisements of lands for sale; even occasional public relations pieces. 
There were the periodicals stimulated by private enterprise. To those 
mentioned already, one should perhaps add journals such as Comfort 
and Home and Fireside, produced in the 1870's largely in Augusta, 
Maine, which were chiefly advertising media directed to the farmers 
all over the country. At the time the volume of business at the Augusta 
post office was supposed to rank about fourth in the whole nation. And 
there were publications flowing from such organizations as trade as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, stock exchanges, labor unions, 
credit reporting agencies, etc. 

One variety of literary production connected with economico-busi- 
ness organizations deserves a special note, that with a historical di- 
mension. A start in company histories had been made in the decades 
before 1780, but the period between that date and 1880 witnessed a 
significant expansion of output, especially in the latter years. Occasion- 
ally these documents arose from conditions of distress, as when Caleb 
Eddy wrote a sketch of the Middlesex Canal in 1846, when the enter- 
prise was suffering from competition of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road. Usually they were sponsored—at least blessed—by individual 
firms as a tribute to their successful existence over a substantial period 
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of years. Such were Ludwig Wachler’s Geschichte des ersten Jahr- 
hunderts der Koniglichen Eisenhitten-werke in Malapane (1851), or 
Henry Domett’s Bank of New York (1884). By and large, professional 
histories, in the sense that the historical accounts were prepared by 
competent scholars who endeavored to write objectively, were yet to 
appear. However, the ground had been made ready. 

Somewhat the same can be said of businessmen’s biographies. They 
too in actuality date back to the years before 1780. As early as 1642, one 
John Taylor wrote The Whole Life and Progresse of Henry Walker, 
the lronmonger (8 pp.), while in 1769 one Johann Ernst Gotzkowsky 
published in German a Geschichte eines patriotischen Kaufmann, 
which had previously appeared in French. Within the succeeding cen- 
tury, other biographies or autobiographies made their appearance; but 
these were usually efforts at praise or self-justification. | have in mind 
such performances as Stephen Simpson’s Biography of Stephen Girard 
(1832), or Bethel Henry Strousberg’s document, Dr. Strousberg und 
sein Wirken (1876). There was quite a rash of such biographies in 
France, beginning in Louis Philippe’s time and expanding consider- 
ably in that of Napoleon [[l—biographies of Laffitte (1884), several 
on the Rothschilds (1846, 1847, 1868, and 1869), Frangois de Wendel 
(1851), Casimir Périer (1858), and a dozen others. The flow dimin- 
ished after 1870, and has never really increased much in later decades. 
Businessmen’s biographies have never amounted to much in England; 
they were infrequent in the United States before 1890; and Dr. Red- 
lich found only eight or ten in Germany. An interesting number of 
collected biographies, written generally in a popular vein, did appear: 
for example, Smiles’s lives of George Stephenson (1868) or Boulton 
and Watt (1865), and the collection entitled Men of Invention and 
Industry (1884) in England; Otto Spamer’s Buch bertihmter Kaufleute 
(two series, 1868 and 1869); and Freeman Hunt’s Lives of American 
Merchants (1858) in America. Perhaps again the ground was being 
laid for higher grade performances later. Surely scholarly, professional 
writing was to come chiefly in the twentieth century. The great time 
for business biography as for company history began around 1890, 


when, as Dr. Redlich put it, “the trickle [of production | was becoming 
mn 





a rivulet.” 
The international movement of ideas and materials has also been 
touched upon in the foregoing pages: the acceptance by Stissmilch and 


15 Fritz Redlich, “The Beginnings and Development of German Business History,” Bulletin 
of the Business Historical Society, Supplement (Sept. 1952), p. 30 
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other German scholars of Petty’s “political arithmetic,” or the Italian 
translation and publication of works of non-Italian authors. However, 
the amount of movement in the nineteenth century appears to have 
been much enhanced over that of previous times. Relative to Swedish 
economic development of that century, for instance, Professor Heck- 
scher stated that “perhaps the most fundamental change of all [in the 
causal factors] was the tremendous increase in the international ex- 
change of scientific and technological information”; '* and the same 
was true of economic and business data. 

There had been occasional translations of economico-business items 
in the earlier centuries, especially the eighteenth: Garzoni’s Piazza 
universale (1st Italian, 1585; German edition, 1619); Savary’s Parfait 
négociant (1st French, 1675; German, 1676); Savary des Bruslons’ 
Dictionnaire universel de commerce (1st French, 1723-1730; English, 
1751-1755; Italian, 1770-1771); Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees (ast 
English, 1714; French, 1740); or Arthur Young’s Political Arithmetic 
(ist English, 1774; French, 1775). In general it is accurate to assert 
that there was more interchange between England and France than be- 
tween any two other countries; that there was an appreciable amount 
of translation nto the German, but scarcely any from it; that move- 
ment was sometimes slow; and that there was more international 
movement of items at the business end of the economico-business 
spectrum than at the economics end. Perhaps the latter circumstance 
flowed from the lack of statements of principles before the writings 
of Sir James Steuart and Adam Smith. 

Smith was important in helping to break down international bar- 
riers. Steuart’s Inguiry into the Principles of Political Economy (1767), 
to be sure, was translated into the German promptly, appearing in 1769- 
1770, but Steuart had special connections with that country. Smith’s 
contacts were closer to France, at that time a more advanced country 
than Germany; the connection really was two-way; and Smith’s inter- 
national impact proved soon to be much wider than that of his fellow 
Scotsman. Smith brought a foreign body of thought into English eco- 
nomic thinking for the first time in history (except as the natural law 
philosophers may be conceived to have done so); perhaps Smith’s 
visit in France, together with his utilization of physiocratic materials, 
made him and his book on the Wealth of Nations especially welcome 
in France; at any rate, the latter product was translated into French 


16 Fli F. Heckscher, An Economic History of Sweden (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1954), Pp. 212 
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and published in 1778-1779 (at The Hague), and, before the end of the 
century, had appeared in the United States, Ireland, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, Spain, France, Denmark, and the Netherlands (as just 
indicated). Excerpts appeared in Sweden in 1799 and a translation 
appeared in Russia in 1802-1806. Despite Steuart and Smith, however, 
the obstacles of language and geography were not obliterated. It re- 
mained in large measure still true that—as the English paper said 
anent a Channel fog—‘the Continent was isolated!” For example, 
Ricardo seems not to have been influenced by non-English ideas. But 
the fogs were never again as thick. Communication did increase more 
or less steadily in the decades between 1780 and 1880. 

One vehicle of that communication was the international congress 
—which not only provided for verbal exchanges of ideas during its 
sessions, but also left behind published proceedings or other docu- 
ments. I have already mentioned the Statistical Congresses of 1853- 
1874. There was a rather surprising number of other conclaves: a 
“Congrés des économistes” in 1847; one on “réformes douaniéres” in 
1856; one on “propriété littéraire et artistique” in 1859; meetings of 
the International Association for Social Progress in 1862-1865; an In- 
ternational Commercial Convention in 1868; and a series on “Sunday 
rest” beginning in 1876. By that time the ice was well broken and 
international gatherings on economico-business subjects became rea- 
sonably common. 

Another vehicle of communication among countries was the inter- 
national exhibition. There had been local “fairs” or “exhibits” in the 
United States and in Europe. Elkanah Watson was the “father” of our 
agricultural fairs, which were initiated in 1810, and which usually 
paid attention to rural handicrafts as well as to products of the soil. 
Customarily, too, a report of some sort was issued covering the awards, 
perhaps the address of a speaker, etc. Fairs are alleged to have been 
organized at Geneva in 1789, Hamburg in 1790, and Prague in 1791; 
but little is known about them. Quite surely they produced no pub- 
lished residuum. Neither did the first one held in France, that of 1797. 
But that of the succeeding year, organized by M. de Neufchateau and 
devoted to French industrial productions, did yield a report, indeed 
one drafted by M. Chaptal. And there were a succession of such ex- 
hibits until the eleventh in 1849. Documents were issued regarding at 
least some of these gatherings, and I believe that those occurring in the 
second quarter of the century attracted foreign attention. 

A new trend was initiated by the Grand Exhibition in London in 
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1851—that of the Crystal Palace. This was truly international in scope, 
and set the pattern for a dozen or more in the latter half of the cen- 
tury, including our own of Philadelphia in 1876 and Chicago in 1893. 
Undoubtedly these gatherings with their displays of machinery and 
products did much to promote industrial communication among the 
participants and the attendants, including international communica- 
tion. Jacquard exhibited his famous loom at the Paris fair of 1801; 
English carpet manufacturers learned of Bigelow’s Brussels and Wilton 
loom at the London Exhibition of 1851; Americans learned of a new 
type of worsted cloth in the International Exposition at Paris in 1867; 
while both Westinghouse with his electric lighting of the 1893 Exposi- 
tion at Chicago and Libbey with his display of glass manufacturing 
techniques there gained advantages for their respective enterprises. 
However, the fairs also left behind a considerable literature in the re 
ports of judges, and in the findings of delegations from foreign coun- 
tries, delegations that were sometimes governmental and sometimes 
only semiofficial. The documents published in connection with Phila- 
delphia’s Centennial Exposition of 1876 ran to more than twenty vol- 
umes, 

Before turning to our fourth and final time-period, | would make 
note of two features of the decades between 1780 and 1880 that pertain 
to quality of output—two quite different elements. One might be con- 
strued as a development from “political arithmetic.” | have in mind 
graphic presentation of statistical data. The innovator here was Wil- 
liam Playfair, who in 1786 published his Commercial and Political 
Atlas, which was followed in 1801 by his Statistical Breviary, both 
books being illustrated with copper plates that actually were hand- 
colored. In these and other works of Playfair, one finds several varieties 
of diagram: line, bar, and pie; and the historian of graphic presenta- 
tion, H. G. Funkhouser, asserts: “In many ways the work of Playfair 
is remarkable. In addition to his creation of an important means of 
analysis and representation of statistical data, he presented his graphs 
in so finished a form that later writers have not materially improved 
upon his method.” "' 

In fact, the employment of diagrams expanded rather slowly, and 
their popularity came more in France than in their country of origin. 
Fortunately Playfair’s first book was translated into French, where 
it appeared under the title of Tableaux d’arithmétique linéaire, al 


17 Funkhouser, “Historical Development of Statistical Data,’ Orisis, p. 287 
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most as if it were a study in method rather than a “commercial and 
political atlas” of England. Quetelet and other French vital  statis- 
ticians made use of graphs, and so did the French government engi- 
neers having to do with public works and with transportation. C. J. 
Minard composed the first memoir on the graphic method in 1861, 
and E. J. Marey a notable text on La Méthode graphique in 1878. Funk- 
houser calls the period from 1860 to 1890 “the golden age of graphics 

. marked by the unrestrained enthusiasm, not only of statisticians, 
but of government and municipal authorities.” 

The other qualitative change in the 1780-1880 period to which | 
would call attention is that of economic thought. What Adam Smith 
had started, the generation of Ricardo, Malthus, James Mill, and Jean- 
Baptiste Say advanced further. As Professor Rogin put it, “Ever since 
the advent of economic science as a separate academic discipline there 
has existed an impulse to model it in the alleged image of an exact 
natural science and thus to evade both the intractability of history and 
disagreement as to values.” From the physiocrats and Smith came the 
competitive equilibrium ; and this provided the basis of abstract elabora- 
tion of principles in the nineteenth century, especially the roles of the 
different factors of production."® Already in the first quarter of the 
century, Say was complaining of his contemporary, Ricardo, that the 
latter was “drawing all his results from a small number of principles, 
putting or leaving aside all others.” He thought his case to be all the 
stronger because he believed Ricardo through his method “arrived at 
results different from the real state of the case.” *’ Also it may be sig- 
nificant that in the generation after Ricardo and James Mill economists 
began to be concerned with their own procedures. John Stuart Mill 
published his Logic in 1843—where he exposed “the methods of physi- 
cal sciences as the proper models for the political”; John Elliot Cairnes 
wrote his Character and Logical Method of Political Economy in 
1857; in the meanwhile the “historical school” in Germany had begun 
its creative response to the intellectual methods of the English pro- 
ponents of political economy; and as late as 1891 John Neville Keynes, 
the father of John Maynard, issued a well-received volume on the 
Scope and Method of his subject. And it may not be without impor- 





18 Thid., p. 330 

19 Leo Rogin, The Meaning and Validity of Economic Theory: A Historical Approach (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. 11. 

20 Say, Discours préliminatre, cited by Charles Gide in Robert H. I. Palgrave, Dictionary of 
Political Economy (London: The Macmillan Co.), Ill, 358. 
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tance that in the 1870’s and 1880's appeared the first substantial group 
of histories of economic thought, books that, unlike Blanqui’s of 
1842, dealt almost wholly with the abstractions and concepts that had 
sprung up in the preceding century. 

Undoubtedly these changes in the intellectual apparatus of econo- 
mists indicated ‘an enhanced sophistication. Perhaps they may be viewed 
as reflecting an altered “vision,” in Schumpeterian terms. It seems ac- 
curate to hold that in the eighteenth century and earlier political 
economy had been largely a set of rather specific rules, not very broadly 
entertained, all more or less slanted toward spelling out the roles that 
individuals, especially entrepreneurial figures such as commercial 
farmers and merchants, could play in the promotion of a richer, some- 
how better economy. In the nineteenth century, more and more, came 
the increased regard for imponderable, impersonal forces—maximiza- 
tion of profits, the interest rate, demand and supply, etc.—with at 
least an implied dichotomy between “political and business economy,” 
of which division Schumpeter remarks that “from a purely analytical 
standpoint, there is little to be said for it.” *' Possibly a simile is war 
ranted. At one time the members of a college teaching staff might 
struggle individually and in argument with their president in trying 
to do a good job of teaching and otherwise contributing to the develop- 
ment of the particular institution. Later the science of education 
progresses and has so much influence that the college is now operated 
under rules and regulations derived from “educational policy,” “sound 
pedagogical practices,” and the like. The place might be better for all 
concerned; it would be different. For our immediate purposes, how 
ever, it is sufficient merely to note that, by reason of the change in the 
quality of political economy in the nineteenth century, a body of dis 
tinctive literature arose—and an enlarging body—that is essentially 
different from most of the preceding materials concerned with the 
same area of thought. A professional literature did evolve within those 
decades—in the era, say, between David Hume and Alfred Marshall.” 


21 Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis, p. 164. 

22 At the same time that political economy was turning more recherché, there came a con 
trary movement—at least an attempt to simplify the statement of its principles for common 
consumption. Jane Marcet in her Conversations on Political Economy (London, 1816 and later 
issues), Harriet Martineau in her Illustrations of Political Economy (Boston, 1832~33 and later 
editions), and others made efforts (not including William Enfield's Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations; Containing the Elements of Commerce and Political Economy, 
which he published in 1809 and which consists merely of Adam Smith's Inquiry with the 
sentences reversed. Enfield does succeed in boiling Smith’s two volumes down to 350 small 
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IV. The Era of Increasing Sophistication 


The final period, that extending from about 1885 to the present, has 
been marked by a greatly increased volume of publication in our field, 
by enhanced professionalization in the ranks of economists, and by 
really a revolution in the area of business administration and its litera- 
ture. 

The extraordinary enlargement of the total flood of economico-busi- 
ness literature over the past seventy-five years has resulted from the 
operation of many, often overlapping forces: the alterations in printing 
technology; the changes in the publishing world; growth in the field 
of communication commanded by governments; increase in the num- 
ber and variety of private organizations active in publication perform- 
ance; and transformations of thought within both economics narrowly 
construed and business administration similarly viewed. There has also 
been a geographical expansion. Countries such as Canada, Australia, 
or Sweden were publishing relatively little in our field in the 1880's. 
Now, through both governmental and private channels, they contribute 
substantially to the world’s stream of literature. The change in the total 
situation may perhaps be signalized by the consideration that, while 
in 1880 a library such as that at Harvard might anticipate being able 
to collect and house all the economico-business literature that was then 
being turned out by the presses of the Western world, and indeed all 
that Aad been turned out by such presses since Gutenberg began oper- 
ations, now the same type of library institution can expect realistically 
to collect, house, and administer only a modicum of the present flood. 
I have sometimes said that the library of the Harvard Business School 
could not house the total output of the business and related institutions 
of Boston alone produced in a single year—all the administrative, ad- 
vertising, and public relations materials now found essential to our 
local business enterprises, chamber of commerce, schools of business, 
labor unions, counselling bureaus, and the like. The statement must be 
almost literally true. 

The matter of the advances in technology need not detain us: the 
octavo pages.) Even Charles Knight's Penny Magazine of the 1830's and 1840's incorporated 
essays on the subject, such as “The Political Economy of our Ancestors.” 

Such endeavors to make economics understandable by the “man in the street” or his equivalent 
persisted through the nineteenth century. They have become less common in the twenticth, the 
latest to come to my attention being Hilaire Belloc’s Economics for Helen (London: J. W. 


Arrowsmith, 1924) and Arthur Upgren and Stahrl Edmunds, Economics for You and Me 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953) 
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introduction of paper made from wood pulp, the advent of typesetting 
machinery, the development of lithography, and the like. By cost re- 
duction or at least a restraint on the advance of costs, or by improve- 
ments in quality of output, they have encouraged production and ex- 
tended the area covered by printed communication. 

Publishing houses have contributed to the whole movement through 
their creative activities. Institutions such as McGraw-Hill or Simmons- 
Boardman were set up originally by innovating entrepreneurs who be- 
lieved that they saw an opportunity for financial reward in specializ- 
ing in business publications. But they seem to have had a circular effect 
—as is true of many business-service institutions. It was to the ad- 
vantage of the publishing concerns to have more readers; it proved to 
the advantage of subscribers to business magazines and the purchasers 
of business books to learn at least some of the things purveyed by the 
publications that they purchased—it turned out that they benefited 
from dipping into the whole stream of business communication; and 
improved operations of business institutions, higher profits of the pur- 
chasers, meant in turn greater demand for the publishers’ products— 
which in turn could exert further influence upon the improvement in 
business performance. Beyond this institutional roundabout play, pub- 
lishers were in fact creative by virtue of a more conscious realization 
of the advantages to them of improved business operations, or by virtue 
of the missionary zeal for reform not infrequently manifested by the 
editors of business journals. Henry Varnum Poor waged almost con- 
tinuous war against evils of one sort or another, or in advocacy of one 
reform or another, while he was editor of the American Railroad 
Journal. The Simmons-Boardman Company promoted through its 
periodicals such improvements as standardized threads for bolts and 
nuts and standardized design for automatic coupling for railroad 
vehicles. The American Journal of Mining sponsored the American 
Bureau of Mines, a volunteer body of honest mining engineers set up 
to examine mine promotions and save the public in some measure 
from supporting swindlers. And all such endeavors aided businessmen 
in the improvement of their operations. This was “good business” per- 
haps for the economy as a whole; and—to revert to our present theme 
—it helped to swell persistently the volume of business literature.” 

The transmogrification of governments that were largely laissez- 


23 May Belle Flynn, “Development of Business Papers in the United States” (Ph.D. Thesis, 
New York University Graduate School of Business Administration, 1944), pp. 29, 33, 62 
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faire into those that could often bear the label of “welfare” meant 
inevitably a tremendous increase in governmental production of litera- 
ture concerned with economico-business affairs. Over the past seventy- 
five years there has also come a marked increase in the number of large 
urban centers, which have found their own regulatory, financial, and 
welfare problems. And there has come for all levels of government an 
enhancement of activity stimulated in part by the advance in science: 
from weather forecasting to insect control, and from atomic power to 
proper treatment of mental illness. 

Particularly pertinent to our theme is the conversion of occasional 
investigatory efforts into persisting regulatory ones, with a marked 
enhancement of literary output. Already this change had occurred in 
England relative to railroads. It came in the United States primarily 
after 1880. The Windom and Cullom committees that inquired respect- 
ing railroads were followed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Aldrich committee of 1891-1893 and the National Monetary Com- 
mission of 1909-1910 were succeeded by the Federal Reserve Board. 
In the end the country possessed not merely these agencies of regula- 
tion but the Federal Trade Commission, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, and numerous others equally well staffed and equally capable 
of issuing orders and regulations and special reports as well as the stock 
annual ones. 

From the viewpoint of the production of economico-business litera- 
ture, however, one might look upon many national governments as 
“service” states. Governments have felt an obligation, seemingly an 
increasing obligation, to provide freely or at low cost data essential or 
convenient for policy formation in agriculture and business, for public 
appraisal of economico-business affairs, etc. Vis-a-vis the American gov- 
ernment, the matter of the international balance of payments will pro- 
vide an illustration. The need for better data than existed in the early 
1920's was recognized by Professor C. J. Bullock, then administering 
the Harvard Economic Society, and many of the technical problems 
connected with the collection of current data were worked out by 
members of that organization, especially Professor John H. Williams 
and Rufus S. Tucher. At that stage the Federal Department of Com- 
merce became interested; it took over the task of annual computation; 
and it has done so ever since that time. The product is, to be sure, useful 
to various Federal Governmental agencies, but chiefly it has value to 
economists and businessmen scattered over the country. The same 
might be said of much work performed by the Bureau of Standards or 
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the Department of Agriculture, while the government supports rather 
liberally an institution called “The Library of Congress” which, of 
course, does serve Congress and serves the administrative departments 
of the Federal Government, but also serves the whole nation. 

The American state governments have been equally active—or 
nearly so. The annual reports, executive orders, and the like, of admin- 
istrative bodies in the forty-eight states charged with supervision of 
railroads, public utilities, banks, agriculture, mining, highways, and 
other economico-business activities within their borders had become so 
bulky by the post-World War II era that the Harvard libraries decided 
to rationalize their holdings: the central library (Widener), and the 
special libraries attached to the schools of business and public admin- 
istration quit trying to collect this type of literature except for special 
varieties, and let the Law School Library take responsibility. The other 
libraries also let the Law School institution have any items from their 
sets that would go to complete the latter’s series. 

Equally startling has been the enlargement of the flow of literature 
from private institutions of all sorts over the past few decades. The 
enlargement has been particularly great in the United States. In some 
measure, the increase has stemmed from the performance of new func- 
tions by older forms: the issuance of house organs by corporations, or 
the production of quarterly reports of financial results, not merely an 
nual ones. Largely, | think, the explanation is to be found in two de- 
velopments: a proliferation of new forms of organization; and a dif- 
ferentiation of older types. The decades since 1880 have witnessed 
notable increases in the number of trade associations, chambers of 
commerce, co-operatives, produce exchanges, and the like. But now 
we have international chambers of commerce—Americans in Argen 
tina, etc.—as well as domestic; we have organizations of bondholders 
or taxpayers as well as employees; and perched on top of a greatly 
increased number of trade associations is now an Association of Trade 
Association Executives! And all of these institutions have learned to 
issue publications, especially periodicals or other serials. Miss Flynn 
counted only twenty-five such publications in the nonreligious class 
as current in 1869, but something like 800 business periodicals alone 
thirty years later. 

Important with respect to volume and particularly significant as re 
gards quality have been the new professional organizations and educa- 
tional institutions. To the London and other local statistical societies 
above noted were now added national economic and statistical associa- 
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tions in many countries: the Nationalekonomiska Foreningen (or 
Economic Society) launched in Sweden in 1877, the Royal Economic 
Society set up in England in 1888, the American counterpart founded 
the next year, down to the International Economic Association or- 
ganized only subsequent to World War II. In the field of business the 
launching of new institutions has been even more noteworthy, espe- 
cially in the United States: the American Association of Public Ac- 
countants in 1887, the National Association of Credit Men in 1896, the 
Advertising Federation of America in 1905—and on down through the 
decades organizations of industrial advertisers and controllers, of sales 
executives and management engineers. Many such organizations are 
the more productive in literary ways by reason of the fact that they 
have local branches in the larger cities, while some composite units 
such as the American Management Association or the United States 
Chamber of Commerce each issue a considerable weight of materials 
annually.”* 

In similar fashion, schools of business have manifested a capacity 
for publication. The schools, to be sure, have had a rather good excuse 
for both research and publication: the area of business management 
possessed few established facts when the first schools of business were 
established. The Bureau of Business Research set up by the Harvard 
School and the Department of Industrial Research launched by the 
Wharton School were early responses to this situation; and since those 
days educational institutions of this type across the country have almost 
uniformly promoted research and publication whenever they could. 
As to graduate work in economics: some universities such as Columbia 
for years required publication of doctoral dissertations—as a special 
incitement to maintenance of quality—while others have sought to 
make available the results of research work (which purpose also 
inured probably to the improvement of quality in Ph.D. output). Some 
notable series of publications have resulted: not merely the long Colum- 
bia sequence, but the Harvard Economic Series, the Publications in 
Economics out of the University of California at Berkeley, etc. 

Finally, note should be taken of two types of institutions that, if 
not complete novelties in the world, have prospered so greatly here as 
to make them seem peculiarly American. Both have had effects on the 





24 The issuance of many periodicals in the United States—by private enterprises, trade associa 
tions, and the like—has been aided by low postal rates. A considerable reduction was made in 
1&79, and they have been held low. 
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output of economico-business literature in this country, and have now 
begun to have similar influence in other countries. I refer to co-operate, 
and sometimes apparently corporate research agencies, organized sepa- 
rate from governmental or educational institutions, and the financial 
foundations that have promoted research in the economico-business 
field. Both are largely the children of the twentieth century, and par 
ticularly of the decades since World War I. 

The research agencies have been varied in character, although most 
of them arrange that their publications should appear under the names 
of the authors responsible for their development. One early group— 
rather loosely organized—was devoted to the promotion of a series of 
studies in American economic history. The financial support came 
from the Carnegie Corporation of Washington, and the studies were 
published by it—of which the best known are Victor S. Clark’s three 
volumes on our manufacturing industries and L. C. Gray's two vol- 
umes on Southern agriculture before 1860. Somewhat later came the 
International Committee on Price History, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and constituted of representatives from several interested 
countries under the chairmanship of Sir William (now Lord) Bever- 
idge. It sponsored the preparation and publication of studies in Eng 
land, France, Holland, Germany, Austria, and the United States, gave 
some aid to Professor Hamilton in his notable inquiries in Spain, and 
even supported some work in Poland. In the meanwhile, institutions 
with centralized research staffs had arisen—the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the Commonwealth Fund, and the like. Some are 
connected with educational institutions, but only loosely so, for ex 
ample, the Food Research Institute at Stanford or the Scripps Founda 
tion for population research at Miami University. Such units have a 
body of literature somewhat different from anything that had appeared 
before. Their publications came out bearing the implied and sometimes 
the explicit indication that the specific item had been developed with 
aid from the whole body of scholars attached to the institution, and 
perhaps issued only after criticism by another body of scholars that 
served on a board of directors or its equivalent. The day of the indi 
vidual scholar has not passed, but surely such institutionalized research 
suggests a sophistication unknown a half century earlier. 

As for the financial foundations, all that one need note is that the 
funds supplied by the Rockefeller, Carnegie, Ford, and other such 
bodies have permitted and stimulated research and publication in a 
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measure undreamed of prior to World War I. The impact has been 
largely in this country, but more recently moneys for these purposes 
have gone abroad from the same foundations. 





Not only has the volume of economico-business literature expanded 
over the past seventy-five or eighty years in an extraordinary degree, 
but the general complexion of that literature has undergone revolu- 
tionary changes. Except for the latter half of the eighteenth century 
when a viable concept of the internal structure of the economy was 
being elaborated, no era seems comparable with the recent decades. 
In a way, too, there appears to have been something of a crescendo, 
an almost steady acceleration in the rapidity and depth of change. 

In some measure, to be sure, there was persistence of trends that 
were evident in earlier periods. Such, for example, may be noted in 
the matter of continuity or accumulation. By the later decades of the 
nineteenth century, it had become an almost universal practice for 
writers in the economico-business field to consult previous writings 
before themselves setting pen to paper. By the twentieth century it had 
become a test of scholarly quality that a man remember whence he 
had borrowed significant ideas or important statements of fact! More- 
over, now there were institutions at his command—at least in many 
lerge urban centers—where he could pursue his required research into 
the books of his predecessors. The growth of national libraries, such 
as the British Museum or The Library of Congress, and of university 
and large public libraries comes chiefly in the past three quarters of 
a century, especially in the United States. Cumulation has been pro- 
moted by the rise and expansion of bibliographical work—work of 
varied character: Miss Gregory's Union List of Serials or correspond- 
ing volumes on foreign government serials, reports of international 
conventions and newspapers in the United States, and Miss Hasse’s 
recordings of economic materials in state documents; specialized items 
such as Stammhammer’s bibliography of socialism and communism 
(3 Vols., 1893-1909), or Daniel C. Haskell’s “check-list” of early Euro- 
pean railroad literature, or even a superspecialized variety, such as the 
recent printed record of economic history essays in “Festschriften”! 
All in all, the labors of scholars are much quickened by such “library 
tools.” Cumulation has also been fostered by institutions such as service 
departments of national governments, or private research organiza- 
tions. Information is collected and hoarded in such governmental agen- 
cies as the American Bureau of Labor Statistics or Bureau of Agricul- 
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tural Economics. It is also assembled and hoarded by organizations 
such as the National Bureau of Economic Research or the Brookings 
Institution. For instance, the National Bureau has developed a sort of 
archive of all the statistical time series that have ever been compiled. 
Now no one on its staff launching work on almost any historical theme 
need really “start from scratch.” 

There was also continuity from past eras in the persisting, even con- 
siderably expanding effort at measurement. The statistical work of 
governments increased, especially the governments of the United 
States, Canada, Germany, and Sweden. And there was marked enlarge- 
ment of activities on the part of private organizations. Here again 
the United States has taken the lead. I have in mind such reporting 
agencies as Dodge on building construction or Cram on automobile 
production, Dun & Bradstreet on business failures, or Dow-Jones on 
stock market movements. If one included the measurements recorded 
by the quasi-private, quasi-public Federal Reserve Banks, the expan 
sion of recent decades would be even more striking.” 


If the changes in the character of economico-business literature over 
the past seventy-five years can properly be gauged as extraordinary 
in dimension, they may also be pictured correctly as proceeding from 
tranquility to profound disturbance. It is suggestive that John Stuart 
Mill, who had grown up in the company of the leading English econ 
omists of the preceding generation, felt some apprehension in his young 
manhood lest all the problems of his intellectual universe should be 
solved. Later in life he did assert that there was nothing more to be 
learned about value. A sense of the period—a feeling of its attitudes 
—miay be secured by a reading of Cairnes or the American Henry C. 
Carey. Optimism, general agreement on principles, calmness of ex 
position—this was the economists’ “era of good feeling.” Something 
of the peaceful spirit spilled over into the twentieth century in the writ 
ing of such an economist as Thomas Nixon Carver. In the meantime, 
business had settled into a belief in the necessity of learning only by 
doing; experience was not merely the “best,” but really the only teacher. 
It was an era—this nineteenth century—over which pretty largely 
entrepreneurs were industry-oriented or industry-centered, as | have 


257 venture to call attention to the number of privately devised and maintained indexes of 
price or volume or other business data that the Misses Virginia Je nness and Grace V. Lindfors 
he!ped me to find and record in our Measures of Business Change (Chicago: R. D. Irwin, 1952) 
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suggested elsewhere.” In a way of thinking, we had the handicraft 
spirit grown large. 

Of course troubles of various sorts were already brewing or on the 
point of doing so. Marx and Engels had formulated their “manifesto,” 
and Marx was busy writing in the aforesaid British Museum. More 
immediately important, Jevons, Walras, and Menger were introducing 
ideas of marginal utility. And still more unsettling, at least over the 
intermediate future, Walras was hatching his general equations, and 
with Pareto was introducing mathematics into the previously common- 
sense field of economic theory. In the same years, “practical” prob- 
lems were causing controversy: bimetallism, the return of protection- 
ism, social insurance, regulation of railroads, spread of labor unionism, 
and the like. The world of economics seemed to grow ever more com- 
plex. Indeed, it was toward the close of the nineteenth century that a 
German professor—quite surely Schmoller—exclaimed to Edwin F. 
Gay, then a student in the professor's country, “Alles is so endlos 
kompliziert!” 

In some measure, efforts to solve some of these problems gave en- 
couragement to the advocates of measurement and to those who were 
moved to improve the science of statistics. On the whole, the protec- 
tionist-free trade controversy and that surrounding monetary affairs 
did not lend themselves to much quantitative handling. The field of 
social insurance was also somewhat infertile in this regard. However, 
the governmental bureaus charged with the supervision of railways 
in England and on the Continent collected statistical data with avidity. 
Some of the earliest treatises in the field, such as Gerstner’s out of 
Austria or Audiganne out of France, displayed a considerable bias 
toward quantification. And the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
issuing statistical volumes with its formation in 1887. 

Sometimes a measurement-resisting subject would yield indirectly 
at least to quasi-statistical treatment in the hands of an intellectual 
innovator. Such was the contribution of Professor Taussig—at any 
rate, that eminent economist plus the American Ph.D. system—through 
the series of studies made by John H. Williams, Jacob Viner, and 
others in what Professor Taussig spoke of as “verification” of the 
theory of international trade under the “abnormal” conditions of deal- 
ings between a gold-standard and a paper- or silver-using country. 

The study of business cycles represented most clearly the converg- 





26 Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, Vl (1945-55), 99-107. 
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ence of trends that had been active over the nineteenth century and to 
some extent over earlier times. One might even contend that at least 
the sophisticated form of the business-cycle question—the cyclicality, 
if I may use such a word—derived from an examination of statistics: 
Juglar demonstrated the existence of cycles in his examination of bank 
data from France and England (1860). There had, to be sure, been 
verbal assertions of this cyclical character of business, but Juglar showed 
it in quantitative data. Subsequently the tendency in the treatment of 
the subject—for example, by Jevons in 1875, the American Frederick 
B. Hawley, Hull in his handling of building-cost data, and pre-emi- 
nently Wesley C. Mitchell in his pathbreaking volume of 1913—was 
for an ever-increasing reliance upon measurement, a sort of “verifica- 
tion” of theories. Even the graphic presentation of statistical data be- 
came of major value. It was useful as a tool, as when, in empirical 
study, time series were superimposed over a light-table. It was also in- 
valuable in the exposition of results. 

The literature concerned directly or indirectly with the business 
cycle would cover many running feet of library shelving. There are 
the books that have attempted to give theoretical explanation or de 
scription of the cyclical movements, from the writings of the Malthus 
and Sismondi era to Professor Mitchell’s second major book on the 
subject, Measuring Business Cycles (1946, with Arthur F. Burns). 
There are the books that pertain to the statistical analysis of the cyclical 
movements, such as Irving Fisher’s volume on index numbers. There 
are the weekly, monthly, quarterly, or annual reports of business fore- 
casts from Samuel Benner’s Prophecies of Future Ups and Downs in 
Prices (1876 through 1907), to the famous series of Babson, Brook- 
mire, and the Harvard Economic Society—and in fact the forecasts of 
the institutes of “Konjuncturforschung” that the Society helped to 
establish in Europe. There is the Review of Economic Statistics that 
for a decade was devoted almost wholly to business-cycle research. 
And, without exhausting the list, there are a goodly number of his- 
torical studies of particular cycles, some in book form such as O. M. W. 
Sprague’s classic volume, Crises under the National Banking System, 
or Professor Galbraith’s recent exposition of the 1929 episode, and 
many in the form of periodical articles, such as the series by Professor 
Rezneck. Perhaps this literature would by itself constitute another 
“bulge” from the trend line, of which I ventured to suggest other 
cases pertaining to earlier periods. 

Concurrently with the study of the business cycle had gone a con 
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siderable expansion—in terms of volume of publications—in the ex- 
ploration of population trends and of the somewhat associated field of 
actuarial science. International congresses, professional journals, a series 
of examinations for advanced standing, and the like have all tended 
to create a world within a world, as it were, and a literature within a 
literature. 

And not least important has been the development over the past few 
decades of statistical inference—with its literary products. The ad- 
vances here have been linked closely with the name of R. A. Fisher 
of England, whose Statistical Methods for Research Workers (1925) 
and Design for Experiments (1935) have led the way. In a sense Fisher 
turned Petty around. For centuries after Petty the problem of “political 
arithmeticians,” if I may use the term, and their friends the statisticians 
had been to collect and analyze aggregates of data, a task of statistical 
description. Fisher, in a way of speaking, asked what could be learned 
about a “universe” or aggregate from a sample out of it, and whether 
a sample could be selected out of the universe that would display the 
characteristics of the whole, or characteristics with recognized devia- 
tions from the whole. Out of this line of thought has grown quality 
control in business, opinion research in business and elsewhere, and the 
like—with another sizable addition to the volume of economico-busi- 
ness literature. 

In the area of economic theory narrowly construed, a change almost 
as noteworthy has occurred over the same period—especially as far as 
the English-speaking (and writing) world is concerned. The impetus 
derived from the preceding period, and from the contributions of Cour- 
not, Walras, and Pareto: the ideas of the theorists could be expressed 
clearly and precisely in mathematical language. Marshall, Edgeworth, 
Irving Fisher, and Pigou have helped to introduce this language into 
England and the United States; while, more recently still, the develop- 
ments in this area and in statistics have coalesced to produce econome- 
trics, and these three in turn, with the ideas on national income stem- 
ming from Keynes, to yield model building, linear programming, and 
the like. By a more direct route from the mathematical “fathers” has 
come Professor Leontief’s input-output analysis and the work that this 
innovation has promoted. No great alteration in the total volume of 
economic writing has occurred as a result of such movements, but a 
major change has come in character. One cannot today rate as a grade 
B economist, let alone a grade A, unless he has a command of higher 
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mathematics and its nephew, statistics.*’ One can perhaps pause to 


wonder what Sir William Petty must be thinking, if he is fortunate 
enough to be looking down on the current body of young economists, 
when he remembers what he once wrote commending the avoidance of 
“comparative and superlative words” and the expressing of one’s self 
“in Terms of Number, Weight, and Measure”! 

There are a couple of novel developments of the era since the 1880's 
that—in addition to the co-operate research mentioned above—bespeak 
increased sophistication so clearly as to deserve passing comment. One 
is the publication of “festschriften.” Action of this sort suggests respect, 
if not veneration for the subjects of the honor, and carries the further 
implication that the subject and all his friends share in putting a high 
appraisal on the results of research. Such publications began to appear 
in Germany in the latter half of the nineteenth century, not merely in 
honor of professors of economics, but not omitting such men. And the 
German example was followed in Italy, Scandinavia, and the Low 
Countries, and the United States, less so in France and England. 

A second novelty—or almost a complete innovation—was the publica- 
tion of manuscript material. | did speak of the Pauli item that was 
printed in 1878. Subsequently the same sort of action took place on an 
even more generous scale until the rising costs of printing during and 
after World War II created a deterrent, at least a temporary one. There 
had been printing of governmental materials for some time—national 
and local, administrative and legal—and some of the first publications 
in our field were so constituted, or were largely so: for example, docu- 
ments in Schmoller’s study of the Strassburg cloth gild (1879), Hintze’s 
compilation relative to the Prussian silk industry (3 Vols., 1892), Hay- 
em’s Mémoires et documents pour servir a l'histoire du commerce et de 
l'industrie en France (12 series, 1911-1929), even Bland, Brown and 
Tawney’s Select Documents (1914). The publication of private papers 
has come chiefly through the printing of documents from the archives 
of such historic institutions as the East India Company and the Hud- 


27 It is symptomatic of the change that, a decade or more ago, Harvard began to accept 
mathematics through calculus as a “language” in satisfaction of the requirements of the Ph.D 
degree—on a par with French or German. Perhaps it is also symptomatic that, not having had 
a mathematical training, I dropped my subscription to the Journal of the American Statistical 
{ssociation fifteen years ago when its pages became cluttered with mathematical formulae, and 
now must avoid many of the articles printed in current issues of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics or the American Economic Review. A recent number of the latter journal-—~a 
periodical intended to serve the whole of the profession—gave forty out of its ninety-odd pages 
of text to formulae and their explication. 
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son’s Bay Company. Professor Cochran may have initiated a new type of 
printing—and use—of company materials in the numerous excerpts 
from official correspondence that he incorporated into the appendix of 
his American Railroad Leaders. 





Events at the other end of the economico-business literature, that 
which pertains more specifically to the operation of business institutions, 
had in these decades since 1880 been going through no less extraordinary 
an experience. Perhaps the degree of novelty was even greater than in 
the region of economics as modernly construed. For business adminis- 
tration and its literature, the period of the last seventy-five years has 
been something like the equivalent era in political economy develop- 
ment that started with about 1750. 

“The oldest of the arts,” as President Lowell of Harvard was fond of 
describing business administration, was surprisingly slow in becoming 
one of the “professions,” to which status Mr. Lowell hoped that it had 
indeed lifted itself by his day; and the literature of the field reflected 
the sluggishness of development. There had been manuals that told 
the merchants how things are done—what weights, what types of 
money, what procedures, and the like; and occasionally a manual as to 
how things should be done. In the latter category would fall .the books 
that linked religion with business activities; and the motif of Christian 
practices in trade persisted for many decades, as, for instance, in Col- 
linges’ Weavers Pocket-book; or, Weaving Spiritualized (1675 and 
1766); Richard Steele's Trades-man’s Calling (1684), later called The 
Religious Tradesman (1787, 1804, and 1821); or even as late as 1816 
with a new pitch when James Plumptre in his Experienced Butcher pro- 
posed to deal with “religious considerations” arising in the butcher’s 
“calling”! 

A new variety of manual had already appeared as early as the six- 
teenth century: for example, John Browne’s Merchants Avizo (1588), in 
which the author gives instructions to young merchants going to Spain 
and Portugal: what sorts of letters to write back to their principals, 
what sorts of accounts to keep, etc. Soon there were the manuals of 
Savary and Kruse, of Malachy Postlethwayt and Wyndham Beawes, 
descriptions of what was done and sometimes advice on the best among 
several possible practices. Even in the nineteenth century, with Babbage 
and Freedly and others of the mid-century, there was very limited con- 
ceptualization of business functions. Something of the muddled state of 
thinking may perhaps be gained from the sequence of chapters in a 
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representative exposition of business administration—a textbook of sorts 
—published in 1885 in New York by Putnam’s: Roderick H. Smith’s 
Science of Business. There are two opening chapters on commodity price 
movements; then one on fluctuations in trade and business failures; then 
seriatim chapters on iron, railroad construction, immigration, stocks, 
foreign exchange, foreign trade, grain, and “the balancing of prices or 
equilibrium”—a good example of the “stream of consciousness.” 

A break appears to have come in the 1880's. Professor Jenks has been 
examining the periodical literature of that decade, and of the one preced- 
ing; and he finds important stirrings, especially among the engineers. 
We know that Henry Varnum Poor and some of the American railroad 
executives had had ideas relative to their industry as far back as the 
1850's. At all events, a new, broader, more vigorous start came in the 
1880's, and largely through the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers—from which background, as is well known, came Frederick M. 
Taylor and what in 1905 rose to be labelled “scientific management.” 
In these years, too, books of a new character were beginning to appear 
in England—rather belatedly perhaps, considering the industrial 
changes that had occurred since the seventeenth century: there was J. 
Slater Lewis’ Commercial Organization of Factories (1896), F. G. Bur- 
ton’s Commercial Management of Engineering Works (1899), and, 
somewhat later, E. J. Elbourne’s Factory Administration and Accounts 
(1914). In general the English approach was more largely accounting 
and commercial control than the American. In France, Faye was mak- 
ing a major contribution in his materials on the functional organization 
of business operations. And the Germans made at least an indirect con- 
tribution in the “line” and “staff” organization of their army—which 
division of functions became an illumination for business arrangements. 

These steps in the last decades of the nineteenth century are important 
in two regards. (1) They represented a forthright belief and one broader 
than Babbage or Poor, that generalizations, abstractions, perhaps “prin- 
ciples,” were possible with respect to business structures and perform- 
ances. Ideas relative to business operations did not need to be limited to 
handicraft notions to be learned only through apprenticeships in the 
many different avenues of business activities. Business thinking could, 
as it were, “get off the ground.” (2) The abstractions embraced by the 
pioneers fortunately were those of business functions—marketing, pro- 
duction, finance, etc.—which tended to make all business institutions 
into an “extended kinship group,” if not into one closely knit family. 

In step with the changing climate of opinion in the business world, 
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there was the initiation of specialized training in business at the college- 
university level: the Wharton School of Finance at Pennsylvania, the 
Amos Tuck School at Dartmouth, and that on Business Administration 
at Harvard—with a rapid increase in popularity at other universities in 
the years after World War I. And a specialized literature began to 
flourish. Mr. Arch W. Shaw, who subsequently became a colleague of 
Dean Gay’s at Harvard, had launched System, Business, and other pub- 
lications in the field. Other publishers kept close pace with him: and 
books of professional character began to appear: Hatfield’s quasi-classic, 
Modern Accounting (igog), P. T. Cherington’s Advertising as a 
Business Force (1913), and a small flood of items on scientific manage- 
ment. The stream has not diminished in more recent decades! 

The exfoliation of a primarily business literature, which is a phenom- 
enon really of the period since 1g10, or even 1920, has occurred most 
luxuriantly in the United States. Germany has been a rather distant 
second, though vigorous in the theoretical phases of the field, with Eng- 
land, France, and other countries less involved. Perhaps the development 
of large-scale industry in areas extensive enough not to be dominated by 
the mercantile turn of mind may be the differentiating cause. Until the 
coming of national advertising and national mass markets, mercantile 
operations were primarily personal affairs. Note, for example, the 
character and personal influence of our own travelling salesmen over 
half a century or more. The general attitude in England has been that 
one could not learn business out of books; that learning could come 
only from experience in doing business—as it were, through apprentice- 
ship in the guild of drapers “trading justly, pleasingly, profitably.” 

In the United States, the growth of the literature has been notable for 
its increased sophistication and its changed time perspectives. The first 
is apparent when books in almost any business field are compared, one 
of the 1950’s with one of early vintage: books in cost accounting, mar- 
keting, personnel administration, etc. The businessman of 1g10, if he 
could return to activity, would be astonished at present-day business 
thought in such lines as depreciation or human relations, market analy- 
sis or executive development. Generalized theoretical treatment of the 
whole field of business still lags—what would necessarily, it seems, be 





a merger of business administration, sociology, and economics—partly 
perhaps because sociology has paid relatively little attention to business 
institutions, and to change over time, partly because economists have 
found until recently little attraction in the phenomena of growth (or 
change) that preoceupy those in the area of business, and partly perhaps 
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because practitioners in this area do not think of themselves as primarily 
products of their respective cultures. Still some progress is being made 
in these directions. A yet more sophisticated literature may arise. 

The altered time perspectives are really two-dimensional. Business 
literature, for one thing, reveals an increasing concern with the future. 
In the nineteenth century—and earlier—businessmen had been content 
largely with an operating record of their previous experiences: what had 
been the financial results over a given period, what Aad been the sales, 
etc.; and the earlier books in the field of business administration reflect 
this attitude. More recently the introduction of budgeting, of market 
analysis, of employee training or executive development, etc., has turned 
businessmen’s eyes increasingly toward the future; and a whole new 
stream of literature reflects this change. And this about-face, as I have 
suggested elsewhere, has doubtless had effects upon American business 
performance. A circular action is set up—a sort of Archimedean screw, 
or of lifting one’s self by one’s own bootstraps. 

On the other hand, the field of business has developed a sophisticated 
Aistorical interest. Histories of individual business units and business 
functions had appeared intermittently over past centuries, actually in 
increasing volume, as already indicated; but the conscious effort to cre- 
ate a new branch of historical study and writing relative to the opera 
tion of individual business enterprises may be regarded as a contribution 
of Dean Wallace B. Donham of the Harvard Business School—who 
brought Professor N. S. B. Gras to that institution to implement his 
ideas—and of their imitators and admirers of that period. An almost 
contemporary development—seemingly independent—occurred in Ger 
many under the inspiration of Professor Kurt Wiedenfeld of Cologne. 

By such courses professionalism was brought into the area. Scholars 
of repute and competence took up writing in a field where activity had 
been suspect: one was prostituting his talents. No little effort has gone 
into endeavoring to secure for academic writers both the real and the 
apparent freedom to publish what they believe to be the actual facts in 
the companies’ records.” 

A number of factors have encouraged the preparation of histories of 
companies: increasing longevity that makes possible semicentennial or 
other anniversary volumes, an improved sense of public relations, some 

28 Future writers will owe a continuing debt to the Harvard group, and surely no less a 
debt to individual risk-bearers such as Nevins, Cochran, Overton, and Williamson, who have 


endeavored by their own venturesomeness to smooth the path for those who might come after. 


Probably no less courageous was the action of Charles Wilson of Cambridge University in 


pioneering modern scholarly work in English business history through his Unilever volumes 
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times the aroused curiosity of scholars, sometimes the letter of the tax 
laws, etc. Increasingly, at any rate, the flow of company histories has 
broadened, and the quality risen, over the past half century; and what- 
ever bonds Professor Gras may have attempted to impose on the proper 
scope of such histories have been broken to pieces. Nor is the enhance- 
ment in volume and quality restricted to merely the United States and 
Germany. By and large England and France have lagged behind— 
except for histories of banking institutions in the former—but to their 
output must be added quite a flood from the Netherlands and Scandi- 
navia. Recently the Harvard Business School Library offered an exhibi- 
tion of such histories secured from fifty different countries.” 

In addition the area of “business history” is being cultivated broadly 
—more widely than mere company history. Beyond businessmen’s biog- 
raphies—which, though available occasionally at earlier periods, have 
become increasingly common in the twentieth century—there have been 
studies of business practices, and institutions other than individual 
houses: methods of dealing in foreign exchange, the commercial paper 
market, trade associations, and the like—even the businessman as a 
social creature, as in the books conceived in the spirit of entrepreneurial 
history. And periodicals have appeared: the Journal of Economic and 
Business History in the late 1920's, and more recently the Business 
History Review. Comparable magazines are being launched in Germany 
and England. 


V. Conclusion 


Perhaps I may introduce with a story such concluding remarks as 
seem appropriate in so tentative and exploratory an essay. The story was 
told me by Professor Gay. As I recall his account of the particular epi- 
sode, Mr. Gay as a student in Germany was attending a certain seminar 
in medieval history. At one session of the seminar—held in evening 
hours, it appears—the professor began by announcing that that meeting 
would be devoted to an exercise in deductive reasoning; he took from 
his pocket a corner of a page from the city’s evening paper, which he 
had torn off—out of the advertising section, I believe; and he announced 
with mock solemnity that this fragment was all that had come down to 
the university's archaeological museum from a civilization three thou- 

29A notable development in England, loosely connected with business history, has been 


the publication of the histories of London “livery companies,” and occasionally of gilds else- 
where in the country. 
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sand years earlier. He asked the group to deduce as much as it could 
from that fragment of paper. Without too great exaggeration I think it 
may be said that the whole literature of economico-business experience 
awaits co-operative, imaginative interpretation. 

A survey of the evolution of economico-business literature in the 
aggregate suggests the narrowness in the concept that has dominated 
the histories of economic thought. That wide-ranging literature reflects, 
for the Western world as a whole, the changes in the entrepreneurial 
and governmental systems over the centuries, and, for the several coun- 
tries, the particular cultures that they have developed over the same 
time-periods. A study of the literature is closer to considerations of gov- 
ernmental policy and private enterprise performance than such abstrac- 
tions as abstinence, marginal utility, or liquidity preference. 

The history of economico-business literature seems properly a seg- 
ment of cultural history—properly indeed a companion to the history 
of art, architecture, “polite” literature, etc.”” It displays the impact of 
changing political organization, technology, education, and numerous 
other features of social life. It constitutes a connecting link between 
economico-business_ performance—economico-business history in the 
narrow sense—and the realm of ideas. The formation of public opinion 
and the relation of that opinion to social action are two of the most difh- 
cult and least explored fields in the social sciences. Perhaps a study of 
economico-business literature will throw light on a portion of these 
areas. The differences in timing, degrees, and rates of economic change 
among nations form a theme of increasing interest among scholars— 
including those who look back upon the developments of earlier 
centuries for possible lessons in dealing with contemporary “economic 
growth.” Here, too, a study of economico-business literature may prove 
of value. There is recognition, on the one hand, that economic sophisti- 
cation is at least one prerequisite to forward-looking public administra- 
tion; and there is growing recognition, on the other hand, that there 
are forces and conditions in business life not adequately taken care of 
in the economists’ “productive factors,” their “production functions,” 
or other abstractions. Again the materials for a history of economico- 
business literature are those also for a history of economists, or of 
explorers and innovators among economic historians. A “history of 

80 In fact, an old friend of mine, Professor E. Baldwin Smith of Princeton, gave for years a 
course in the history of art that was constituted along the lines suggested above. He concerned 
himself with everything from the state of international commerce and of technology that yielded 


to painters particular pigments of particular quality, to the character of the societies that could 
yield to variant products of a Michelangelo, a Rembrandt, and a Rivera 
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economic thought” should be a study of the development of scientific 
competence in the whole field of economico-business. 

In the framework of such a history, the course of economico-business 
literature over the centuries appears one of astonishing progress. No less 
than in medicine or natural science, this literature seems to manifest a 
tremendous increase in the volume of communication, an evolution 
and testing of new ideas, and a marked advance in sophistication. Dr. 
Burns or any other of President Eisenhower's economic advisors may be 
viewed as intellectually quite a different human being from Sir Thomas 
Gresham, advisor to Queen Elizabeth, and operating in quite a different 
fashion. Any “business economist” reporting, say, to the president of a 
chain of grocery stores has analytical tools and a supply of business data, 
which are a far cry from any “complete English tradesman” of Defoe’s 
era. The world of thought, techniques, and the application of knowl- 
edge has changed strikingly. 

This change embodied over the modern era in the streams of govern 
mental documents, textbooks, commercial newspapers, stock exchange 
reports, and thousands of other media, ought, in due course, to be cor- 
related, period by period and country by country, with the movements 
of national well-being. Perhaps the increase in volume and the improve- 
ment in quality of economico-business literature will be found to have 
given vital support to the enhanced performance of some economies of 
the West, and to the effective performance of the businessmen in some 
areas; perhaps, on the other hand, in the complex of geography, natural 
resources, social organization, and whatnot, that all have relevance in 
stimulating or retarding economic and social change, the influence of 
literary vehicles will be found to be negligible. The history of eco 
nomico-business literature does seem to supply a new and important 
means of assessing the contribution that political freedom, education, 
and private enterprise have jointly made to the increase both of the 
world’s goods and the enhancement of its intellectual life. 

Arruur H. Core, Harvard University 





Labor’s Role in Government Agencies 
During World War Il 


Du World War II a system of labor participation and represen- 
tation emerged in a series of national economic planning agencies. 
This study is primarily concerned with the representation and participa- 
tion of organized labor in the activities of the National Defense Ad 
visory Commission, the Office of Production Management, and the War 
Production Board. Some attention is also given to the War Manpower 
Commission and the Office of Price Administration. 

The story of labor participation in the disputes agencies of this period, 
the National Defense Mediation Board and the War Production Board, 
is well known. Participation there was based on the tripartite principle 
evolved during World War I, and this principle was acceptable to all 
parties during World War II, probably because it was so well suited to 
the needs of the time for a sort of superarbitration tribunal. 

The War Production Board, along with its predecessor and allied 
agencies, was as close to a Gosplan as the United States has ever come. 
It planned and directed production, and most manufacturing opera 
tions in the United States were affected by its regulations. The planners 
came, naturally, from the ranks of management. People whom the labor 
unions had but recently seen on the other side of the bargaining table 
now appeared in Washington armed with the power to construct and 
administer the plans and policies that created and destroyed jobs, 
directed the movement of labor, and helped to determine wage and 
price levels. 

In 1940, at the beginning of the period under examination, little love 
was lost between managemeni and the leaders of organized labor, 
especially in the heavy industries that had recently been organized often 
after severe struggles had injected increased bitterness into labor rela 
tions. Faced with this power in the hands of its opponents, the labor 
movement struggled to obtain its share, using not only its economic re- 
sources, but the political strength enjoyed during this period and 
throughout the war. 


In May 1940 the “phony war” in Europe came to an end and Ameri 
can mobilization began in earnest. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
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acting under a law approved in 1916, revived the Council of National 
Defense, composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
turc, Commerce, and Labor. The Act stated that the Council’s function 
was to co-ordinate industries and resources for the national security and 
welfare; the Council was also required to nominate, for appointment 
by the President, an Advisory Commission composed of not more than 
seven persons possessing special knowledge of industrial problems. The 
Advisory Commission (NDAC) was appointed on May 29, 1940, and 
the functions of the Council developed upon it." The Council itself 
remained dormant. The following Advisors (later Commissioners) 
were appointed : * 


Field Advisor Back ground 

Industrial Materials Edward R, Stettinius, Jr. United States Steel 

Industrial Production William S. Knudsen General Motors 

Employment Sidney Hillman Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers 

Farm Products Chester C. Davis Federal Reserve Board 

Transportation Ralph Budd Burlington Railroad 

Price Stabilization Leon Henderson Government economist 

Consumer Protection Harriett Elliott University of North 
Carolina 


Hillman’s office had several duties: (1) studying the labor needs of 
the defense program; (2) assuring the availability of sufficient labor to 
meet these requirements; and (3) facilitating good standards of employ- 
ment and good labor relations.* Implied, however, was a fourth func- 
tion: as a labor leader, Hillman was expected to represent labor’s point 
of view, in so far as that was possible, at the discussions of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. 

Hillman immediately began to press for a principle to govern the 
letting of defense contracts in order to provide for the protection of 
labor standards and the utilization of unemployed labor. On June 21, 
he brought the subject up at a meeting of the NDAC and he, Stettinius, 


1U.S. National Archives, Federal Records of World War IJ (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950), 1, 126-27. 

2 U.S. Bureau of the Budget, The United States at War, Historical Reports on War Admin 
istration, No. 1 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946), p. 22. 

$U.S. Civilian Production Administration, Bureau of Demobilization, Industry and Labor 
Advisory Committees in the National Defense Advisory Commission and the Office of Production 
Management, May 1940 to January 1942, Historical Report on War Administration, War Pro- 
duction Board, Special Study No. 24 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946), 
p. 58. 
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and Henderson were appointed a subcommittee to draft a policy state- 
ment.* Hillman, in turn, appointed a Labor Policy Advisory Committee, 
composed of six representatives from CIO unions, six from AFL unions, 
and four from the Railroad Brotherhoods. This Labor Policy Advisory 
Committee drew up a set of principles that the Hillman-Stettinius-Hen- 
derson committee submitted to the NDAC on August 23. The latter 
read, in part, as follows: ° 


The scope of our present program is such that these objectives [increases in the 
production of defense materials] can be most effectively realized by bringing 
into production our vast resources of agriculture, manufacturing, and man-power. 
Maximum efficiency in this undertaking can best be assured by according to 
labor favorable conditions of employment and maintaining the labor safeguards 
crystallized in the following statutes: Walsh-Healy Act; National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938; Bacon-Davis Act; and Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Contracts made under the national defense program are, of course, subject to 
all of these statutory requirements but if the program is to be used in the public 
interest as a vehicle to eliminate unemployment and otherwise strengthen the 
human fiber of our nation, these policies must be implemented, and in certain 
cases supplemented, by other but related safeguards wholly commensurate with 
the efficiency and dispatch which the vital character of the program demands. 


This statement was unanimously approved by the NDAC, with the 
provision that it was to be amended before its release to the press. 
Knudsen, who had not been present at the August 25 meeting of the 
NDAC, and Stettinius, who had voted for the adoption of the statement, 
entered their objections and requested that the definite terms be hedged 
somewhat. On August 28 Donald Nelson, former vice-president of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company; Isador Lubin, head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; and Charles E. Adams, former board chairman of Air 
Reduction Co. were appointed to modify the principles.’ The new 
statement, approved by the NDAC on September 6, read in part: " 


4U.S. Civilian Production Administration, Bureau of Demobilization, Minutes of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense, Historical Reports on War Admin 
istration, War Production Board, Documentary Publication No. 1 (Washington: U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1946), June 21, 1940. 

5 U.S. Civilian Production Administration, Bureau of Demobilization, Labor Policies of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission and the Office of Production Management, May 1940 
to April 1942, Historical Reports on War Administration, War Production Board, Special 
Study No. 23 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946), p. 58 

6 Thid. 

7 NDAC Minutes, Aug. 28, 1940 

8 [hid. Italics added 
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The scope of our program entails bringing into production many of our unused 
VESOUTCES. « 

This program can be used in the public interest to reduce unemployment and 
otherwise strengthen the human fiber of our nation. 

._ all reasonable efforts should be made to avoid hours in excess of 40 per 
week, . . . Overtime should be paid in accordance with the local recognized 
practices. 

All work carried on as part of the defense program should comply with Federal 
statutory provisions affecting labor, wherever such provisions are applicable.” 


Even as reworded the policy was favored by organized labor. Hill- 
man, the labor leader who had brought it into being, now fought to 
have it applied in the awarding of government contracts. This struggle 
lasted throughout the life of the NDAC and its successor agency, the 
Office of Production Management. The difficulties were never wholly 
resolved and eventually the struggle contributed to the fall of Hillman, 
under the heavy criticism of members of the labor movement. 

Despite the NDAC’s labor policy, violators of the National Labor 
Relations Act were awarded government contracts. At Hillman’s re- 
quest, Attorney General Jackson submitted the opinion: “the findings 
of the National Labor Relations Board that an employer is in violation 
of the National Labor Relations Act are binding and conclusive upon 
the other agencies of the executive branch of the government unless 
and until these findings are reversed by a Court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.” '® Hillman’s triumph was short-lived. Key firms such as Bethle- 
hem Steel, General Motors, Ford, Todd Shipbuilding, and many others, 
were violators, and a final decision from the courts required from two to 
four years. The armed services needed the products of these firms and 
took no interest in their labor policies. Knudsen, whose firm was both a 
violator and a major contract recipient, opposed Hillman on this issue. 
“The Defense Commission,” he said, “had no authority and does not 
want to undertake the job of enforcing the labor laws.” '’ Hillman re- 
alized that it might be necessary to award contracts to violators, but he 
believed that the power to deny contracts should be used as a punitive 
means to force contractors to obey the Federal laws.” 

The CIO, of which Hillman was a vice-president, criticized him 
severely for not taking a firmer stand on this issue. To his credit, it 
must be said that he put the defense effort above the interests he repre- 

® The Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act, for instance, does not apply to subcontracts 

10 NDAC Minutes, Oct. 4, 1940. 


11 Special Study No. 23, p. 47 
12 Thid., p. 48. 
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sented.’* Ironically perhaps, he was the best example of Phillip Murray's 
argument that labor men would not be as hampered by their interests 
as the dollar-a-year men drawn from top management." 

In judging labor’s attitude it must be remembered that as 1940 ended, 
the United States was not at war. Moreover, the Wagner Act was 
only five years old, the Wage-Hour Act only two. Labor was concerned 
lest the government, by awarding contracts to frankly antiunion em- 
ployers, would become a partner in weakening existing labor legisla- 
tion and standards. Spokesmen for the NDAC pointed out that the 
question of capacity was generally overlooked in labor’s criticism of 
contract awards; there was no time to argue over social legislation and 
the manner of its enforcement. Labor, with some bitterness, countered 
with the argument that if the government “would refuse to be black- 
mailed,” none of the violators would dare to refuse defense business 
and would take the simpler course of obeying the law."® 

When the question of labor policy first arose, Hillman had appointed 
a Labor Policy Advisory Committee to give labor an advisory voice at 
policy-making levels. Although Hillman planned weekly meetings to 
give full consideration to problems concerning the defense program, the 
Committee had little contact with the general program of the NDAC. 
Its policy advice, except for the statement on defense contracts, was thus 
limited to matters for which Hillman’s own division was responsible. 
The idea was broadened somewhat, however, and special purpose ad 
visory committees came into being to deal with specific and narrow 
problems that lay clearly within the traditional area of labor’s concern, 
and for whose solution the Labor Division was responsible. For these 
activities, involving no controversial assertions of labor’s stake in pro 
duction planning, management representatives were willing to sit on 
the same committees with labor’s representatives, and these joint com 
mittees were generally able to agree upon means and objectives. 

The first of these joint committees was the Labor-Management Ad 
visory Committee on the Training-within-Industry Program. Hillman 
set it up in August 1940 with six representatives each from industry 
and labor.'® This Committee formulated the basic methods and objec 
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tives of the Training-within-Industry Program, and gave general guid- 
ance to the work. At the suggestion of the Committee the program was 
decentralized, and in twenty-two districts unpaid program representa- 
tives were advised by local committees consisting of two representatives 
from local management, one representative from a local CIO union, 
and one from an AFL union." 

Another example of a successful joint committee was the shipbuild- 
ing Stabilization Committee, created on September 25, 1940."" Tripartite 
in nature, it developed a program to reduce labor turnover in the sud- 
denly booming shipbuilding industry. The Committee conducted meet- 
ings in four shipbuilding zones and established zone wage rates that 
were incorporated into existing labor contracts by general agreement. 


II 


On January 7, 1941, the President created the Office of Production 
Management (OPM) to supplant the NDAC, naming William S. 
Knudsen as director-general and Sidney Hillman as associate director- 
general. The relationship between the director-general and the associate 
director-general was defined by President Roosevelt as follows:'* “The 
Director-General in association with the Associate Director-General, 
and serving under the direction and supervision of the President shall 
discharge and perform the administrative responsibilities and duties 

. . vested in the Office of Production Management.” On March 17 
of that year the Labor Division, with the same duties as before, was 
transferred intact to the Office of Production Management. Hillman 
remained as director.”” 

The pattern of labor participation and criticism evolved in the NDAC 
was carried over into the OPM. Despite the fact that one of its own 
number was now jointly in charge of the program, labor showed its 
dissatisfaction by calling for a greater opportunity to participate in the 
formulation and administration of the defense production. The Na- 
tional Labor Policy Advisory Committee remained in existence, but 
largely on paper; it rarely met during this period. 
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As the question of priorities increased in importance when shortages 
began to be felt, labor pressed its claim for representation on the priority 
committees of the OPM. By depriving some firms of materials necessary 
for their continuation in business, priorities were creating temporary 
unemployment as well as dislocation and displacement of workers. This 
was particularly the case in industries utilizing, for civilian production, 
aluminum, rubber, and steel. Meanwhile, the Labor Division regularly 
sent members of its staff to the meetings of the priorities committees. 
Upon the growing insistence of labor, the Labor Division appointed 
A. D. Lewis of the United Mine Workers (then in the CIO) to its staff 
to work on the problem of alleviating priorities unemployment. He 
also served as a voting member of the Iron and Steel, Ferrous Alloys 
and Minerals, Aluminum and Magnesium, and Rubber Priorities Com- 
mittees. Shortly thereafter Matthew J. Burns of the International Broth- 
erhood of Papermakers (AFL) was appointed to a similar position. He 
was the labor member on the Machine Tools and the General Equip- 
ment Priorities Committees. No labor membership was provided for 
the Chemicals, Commercial Aircraft, Hides and Leather, and Textile 
Priorities Committees.” 

The extent of this representation did not satisfy the unions. Neither 
Burns nor Lewis possessed the technical knowledge that might have 
enabled them to participate effectively in discussions with the industrial 
experts who represented management. Moreover, the very structure 
of the committees gave management double representation, since in- 
dustrial producers and industrial consumers were both represented. 
Lewis apparently did not attend any meetings, and it would have been 
physically impossible for Burns to be present at all committee meetings. 
The Labor Division continued to send its experts to attend all meetings, 
but they had no vote and most of them were economists, and not men 
drawn directly from the labor movement. Although these experts tended 
to act in the interests of labor, union leaders did not look upon them 
as their chosen spokesmen.” 

On June 24, 1941, Knudsen presented to the Council of the OPM a 
plan to establish a system of Defense Industry Committees for the 
OPM.” At the following meeting Hillman proposed the formation of 
Labor Advisory Committees to meet with and advise the chiefs of the 
Commodities Sections of the OPM.” Both plans were approved. The 
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Labor Advisory Committees were attached to the Labor Division, how- 
ever, and not to the Commodities Sections in question. The purely ad- 
visory status of the committees was reafirmed; they were to be called 
in only when labor questions were involved. It was Hillman’s belief 
that they would be a useful channel of expression and influence by labor 
on OPM action in regard to specific industries. 

The committees began at a disadvantage. Although management 
thought of them as a good way to get labor support for OPM measures, 
the section chiefs, who were management people, did not like the idea 
of sharing their planning functions with labor leaders, any more than 
management did in private industry. The attitude of the Section Chiefs 
made it difficult to get any serious exchange of opinion or consideration 
of labor’s views before policy had been crystallized.” 

Difficulties were not caused by recalcitrant section chiefs alone; part 
of the fault lay with labor. The CIO-AFL split caused trouble. In some 
cases, as in the aluminum industry, AFL and CIO men refused to sit 
on the same committees.” The fact that OPM was stafled principally 
from management, and the belief that these men would not listen to 
labor, discouraged some labor leaders from participating and caused 
others to enter committees for prestige value alone, with no idea of 
participating seriously in their deliberations. Outnumbering a_ rival 
union on a committee was a goal for many men. The nature of the 
committee memberships created another problem. Representatives 
from CIO unions were chosen upon recommendation of the specific 
union involved; AFL members were chosen by consultation with the 
Washington staff of the AFL that, in turn, handled the negotiations 
with the various unions concerned. The craft nature of the AFL made 
it almost impossible for appointments to be made in any direct way 
without ignoring or hurting some little union. The expenses of trans- 
portation, lodging, and meals forced many unions to designate as rep- 
resentatives such officers or lobbyists as they had located in Washington, 
men who were not well acquainted with specific problems and who, 
at any rate, were likely to take a political attitude. While the technical 
qualifications of the labor representatives tended to be poor, manage- 
ment sent engineers and experts as representatives to the Industry 
Advisory Committees.” Matters were complicated further by the De- 
partment of Justice, which, fearing the possibility of collusive action 
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by labor and management groups in joint sessions, developed the habit 
of sending its representatives to attend joint meetings.”* 

Before January 1942, when the OPM was abolished, eleven Labor 
Advisory Committees had been formed. They averaged ten members 
each, and included spokesmen from forty-one international unions. 
AFL and CIO unions participated in the automobile, farm machinery 
and equipment, furniture, converted paper products, rubber, and silk 
committees. The die casting committee contained CIO representatives 
only, while the building and construction committee only those of the 
AFL. The independent Mechanics Educational Society of America had 
an automobile committee. The printing and publishing committee 
consisted of representatives from AFL unions and from the independ- 
ent International Typographical Union. In addition to these, four “in- 
formal” committees existed. The wool, garment, and nonferrous metals 
committees were composed of CIO and AFL representatives, and the 
aluminum committee was confined to CIO representation.” 

It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of this advisory system. In 
but three fields did the Labor Advisory Committees get any results 
from their advice. The rubber committee obtained some distress alloca- 
tions to firms whose workers were threatened with unemployment, 
caused the allocation system to be changed in order to protect organized 
labor, and secured an industry-wide policy agreement on seniority and 
transfer.” In the auto industry the committee obtained a program to 
expedite military truck procurement and to allocate orders to distressed 
areas. The silk industry committee’s program for the maintenance of 
employment in that industry was made the basis for a program of 
action.” Other committees accomplished little. 

Labor, however, was represented on the Production Planning Board 
of the OPM, established in February 1941, to take over the task of 
formulating long-range policies. James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the CIO, and William Green, President of the AFL, were appointed 
as labor members,” and took advantage of this opportunity to voice 
their objections to the labor advisory system in the OPM. 

With the example of British labor participation at all levels of pro 
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duction before them, American labor leaders were not content with 
an advisory role. As early as December 1940 Phillip Murray, President 
of the CIO, had formulated his Industry Councils Plan to give labor 
an equal share of decision-making power, from the plant level up- 
ward.” In the summer of 1941 the CIO made a two-pronged attack 
on the advisory system. Murray appeared before a Congressional Com- 
mittee to testify on behalf of his plan and Carey, at Murray's direc- 
tion, proposed adoption of the plan to the Production Planning Board. 
Although Carey did not expect the proposal to receive serious consid- 
eration and was asking for more than he expected to get, his objections 
to the advisory system are worth noting. These were (1) that the 
advisory committees were appointed by a government official, which 
made them responsible to the government and not to their labor con- 
stituencies, and (2) that the committees were unable to formulate basic 
policies and were forced to accept those determined without their ap- 
proval.”° 

In September of 1941 the OPM was again reorganized and became 
the operating arm of the newly created Supply, Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board (SPAB) whose chairman was Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace. Hillman, as associate director-general of OPM, was a mem- 
ber, thus assuring labor representation at this level.” 


II 


The War Production Board (WPB) was established on January 16, 
1942, in response to the need for a more centralized agency after the 
United States had entered the world conflict. Power was vested in a 
single chairman, Donald M. Nelson, of Sears, Roebuck and Company.” 
The OPM was thus superseded and soon abolished. 
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The new Board members, in addition to Nelson, were Henry L. 
Stimson, Frank Knox, Jesse H. Jones, William S. Knudsen, Sidney 
Hillman, Leon Henderson, Henry A. Wallace, and Harry L. Hop- 
kins,” all of whom had previously served on SPAB. Hillman took 
charge of the Labor Division, which came over intact from OPM, but 
he resigned in April of the same year because of failing health. Hillman 
was really in poor health, but the constant attacks from organized 
labor, as well as his disappointment over President Roosevelt's refusal 
to appoint him chairman of the War Manpower Commission, prob 
ably contributed to his decision to leave the government.” His resigna 
tion left the War Production Board without a labor member for the 
rest of its existence. 

Under the first reorganization of the WPB in April 1942 several 
changes were made in the Labor Division. Now named the Labor 
Production Division, it was directed by Wendell Lund, a government 
career man who had been chosen after consultation with the heads 
of the CIO and AFL. Manpower mobilization functions went to the 
War Manpower Commission that was created a month later.” 

Although the appointment of a single “neutral” director was sup 
posed to satisfy both labor federations, the CIO and AFL insisted that 
they be represented by associate directors. Accordingly, Joseph D. 
Keenan and Phillip J. Clowes were appointed from the AFL and the 
CIO. In addition to this, a Labor Policy Committee, consisting of the 
six labor members of the War Manpower Commission’s National 
Management-Labor Policy Committee, was created to advise the di 
rector who, in turn, was to advise the WPB on labor policy."* The 
members of the Committee had status as officials of the WPB with 
access to information and with scope to formulate the outline of labor 
policies on matters of production. 

The OPM system of separate industry and labor advisory committees 
for industries was maintained in the WPB, although this arrangement 
did not please organized labor, which renewed its pressure for more 
direct representation. Nelson insisted on the principle of functional 
representation. He appointed Joseph Keenan to head the Labor Pro 
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duction Office, with the rank of vice-chairman. To give the CIO 
equal status, Nelson created the position of vice-chairman for Man- 
power Requirements for Clinton S. Golden, the assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers, CIO." This reorganization, which 
took effect June 21, 1943, raised the status of labor representation on the 
table of organization of the WPB, with a corresponding increase in 
prestige. 

Throughout the war the CIO and the AFL maintained their steady 
demand for more representation. On the WPB this representation 
was granted in many ways, none of them very direct. Thus, in the first 
reorganization of the WPB during summer and autumn of 1942, 
labor advisors were assigned to the operating divisions of the WPB 
and to the Smaller War Plants Division.“* The 1943 reorganization 
resulted in the two vice-chairmanships mentioned above. 

The final setup of labor in the WPB, as of 1944, was as follows: 
the operating divisions were, almost without exception, staffed with 
men from industry; the labor viewpoint was provided for by the ap- 
pointment of assistant directors, special assistants, or joint representa- 
tives from whichever unions had the greatest strength in a given indus- 
try. These were expected to consult with organized labor and to see 
that its ideas were made known to the divisions before programs were 
undertaken. Where no labor assistant was appointed, a representative 
from the Labor Production Office acted in this capacity.** 

The Office of the Vice-Chairman for Labor Production was the most 
general instrument for the expression of the labor viewpoint in the 
WPB. The responsibilities of this office included labor relations, wage 
cases, improvement of plant and community conditions, and the pro- 
motion of joint committees in war plants. It presented labor’s views on 
plans to increase production to the industries divisions. In addition, 
it investigated incipient labor disputes and worked with the War 
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Labor Board, the National Labor Relations Board, and the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of Labor in the settlement of such dis- 
putes and the prevention of work stoppages. 

The Office of the Vice-Chairman for Manpower Requirements was 
essentially an aid to the War Manpower Commission. It performed 
work of a technical nature, gathering data on labor markets and labor 
requirements for the WMC. Like the Labor Production Office, it 
served as liaison between the unions and the WPB. 

Although labor unions tended to shy away from the unpleasant 
aspects of decision-making, they wanted fuller participation in the 
planning of production from the plant level on upward. An extreme 
example of this desire to achieve partnership was reflected in the plan 
that the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (then 
in the CIO) submitted to the OPM two days after America entered the 
war. This union proposed the establishment of labor-management 
committees to be formed at each mine and plant to develop methods to 
increase production, and a tripartite committee to deal with production 
problems at the industry level and to act as a board of appeals in 
cases where “either party on a joint committee fails to agree or re- 
fuses to co-operate in putting to trial ideas for increased production.” “° 
The union stated that “jealousy by management of its management 
problems is out of place in our fight for national preservation and the 
defense of democracy.” *° It may be noted that the sudden patriotism 
of the Mine, Mill Union leadership was in marked contrast to their 
attitude to the defense effort prior to the German attack on the Soviet 
Union." 

Management definitely did not want a “partner” in war production, 
but it did not react unfavorably to the idea of joint committees that 
could suggest improvements in production and serve as liaison between 
management and the workers, for morale purposes. The Mine, Mill 
Plan and the Murray Industry Councils Plan became the basis for a 
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system of Labor-Management Committees that was established under 
the War Production Drive in 1942." 

By 1944, 4,835 Labor-Management Committees had been established 
on a voluntary basis. Of these about 1,000 could be considered effective, 
in the sense that the employer accepted labor as an ally for the solution 
of plant problems and labor showed an interest in participating.” The 
committees acted as a channel of communications to make known to 
individual workers some of the over-all problems of the war produc- 
tion process by explaining to them the reasons for overtime, or the 
lack of it, or layoffs, in terms of the changing requirements of the war 
effort. Jointly operated suggestion systems were operated by the com- 
mittees to garner ideas on plant efficiency through improvements in 
design, care of tools, maintenance, and so forth. The committees de- 
veloped programs to make maximum use of available manpower by 
investigating problems of absenteeism, labor turnover, training, safety, 
health, and transportation to the plant. Finally, the committees did 
general propaganda and morale work by sponsoring plant rallies, 
bond drives, blood donor drives, and salvage campaigns.” 

This was a far cry from the original CIO demand, but both the CIO 
and AFL gave full support to the program. It was as close to “partner- 
ship” as organized labor ever got throughout the war. 


IV 


On April 18, 1942, the President established the War Manpower 
Commission (WMC) to “provide effective distribution of manpower 
and womanpower.” Paul McNutt, chief of the Federal Security Admin- 
istration, was appointed chairman. The Commission was composed 
of the Secretaries of Agriculture, Labor, War, Navy, and representa- 
tives from the Civil Service System, Selective Service System, and 
the Labor Production Division of the War Production Board.” 
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On May 25, McNutt issued an administrative order providing for a 
Management-Labor Policy Committee consisting of an equal number 
of representatives from management and labor.’ Although the Com- 
mittee had only advisory powers, McNutt announced that it was co- 
equal to the Commission, and that no action would be taken without 
consulting it. Within the year that followed the establishment of the 
WMC, the Committee was reorganized several times, and the history 
of these changes is an interesting one. 

In November of 1942 two representatives from agriculture, as well 
as two from the Railroad Brotherhoods were added. The farm repre 
sentatives were divided between the American Farm Bureau and the 
National Farmers’ Union. Since the latter tended to vote with the labor 
group, the management group was outvoted seven to nine.” In March 
1943 the Committee was reconstituted to comprise the heads of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions, the Order of Railway Conductors of America, the National 
Farmers’ Union, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and another member chosen by the last two. The labor group 
was now outvoted four to five. It was provided that each group send 
alternates to the meetings, the principals to be called only when una 
nimity was lacking. The function of the Committee was to secure 
compliance with the policies of the WMC from the groups represented 
and to act as a consultative body to the chairman of the WMC. The 
latter function somewhat duplicated the function of the Commission 
itself and resulted in conflicting recommendations. Eventually, the 
Management-Labor Policy Committee won out, and the Commission 
became largely a formal body.” 

The Committee was rather unique in that, very often, the manage- 
ment and labor representatives found themselves in agreement, since 
both opposed compulsion. The major accomplishment of the Commit 
tee was the defeat of National Service legislation, an issue that arose 
in 1942 and did not fade until 1945. As manpower became increasingly 
scarce, Congressional demands for National Service began to rise; pub- 
lic opinion polls taken by its proponents showed that the American 
public was not opposed to this concept. The Committee, however, 
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unanimously opposed it and proposed plans for better use of available 
labor on a voluntary basis. Despite their demands for voluntarism, 
some compulsion was used in Justice Byrnes’s West Coast plan for 
labor allocation that was adopted over the Committee’s objections. 
The Committee’s constant recommendations against National Service 
were accepted by the President. Unanimity on this principle was main- 
tained until 1945, when the two conservative farm groups voted in 
favor of compulsion.” 


V 


Organized labor took a particularly keen interest in the functioning 
of the Office of Price Administration, established August 28, 1941, with 
Leon Henderson as administrator."’ The labor force, after all, con- 
stitutes the greatest single body of consumers in the country. Further- 
more, wage control was being administered by the National War Labor 
Board, and labor now wanted to be certain that the cost of living 
would remain reasonably stable. Labor unions were also interested in 
assuring a supply of gasoline and tires for their organizers and busi- 
ness agents. 

The Emergency Price Control Act of January 30, 1942, which gave 
the price administrator legislative sanction and greater powers, made 
no provision for labor participation. It did, however, provide for 
advisory committees representative of the industry or industries in 
question to advise the administrator before he issued any orders for 
that industry. Henderson interpreted this as giving power to bring 
labor into the OPA,” and on June 1, 1942, without reference to any 
of the labor organizations, he appointed Robert R. R. Brooks, an 
economics professor and consultant on labor relations, as his labor re- 
lations advisor. Discussions that ensued between Henderson and the 
various labor officials who came to see him on one problem or another 
resulted in the establishment of the Labor Office, headed by Brooks, 
labor liaison officers, and a Labor Policy Committee.” 
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The Labor Office dealt with labor issues arising within the jurisdic- 
tion of the OPA, and so corresponded roughly with the WPB’s Labor 
Production Division. It was staffed largely with professional labor 
economists; directors and assistant directors, however, were selected 
with the approval of the Labor Policy Committee. The actual work 
of the Labor Office included hearing complaints from union officers 
and recommending to Henderson appropriate treatment of labor prob- 
lems, securing labor representation on War Price and Rationing Boards, 
and maintaining liaison with other Federal agencies that took action 
likely to influence wage rates. In addition to this, the labor office estab- 
lished channels of communications with union members to encourage 
voluntary compliance with the rationing program.” 

Three labor liaison officers were appointed, upon recommendation 
of the CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods, to keep these organiza- 
tions’ members on the Labor Policy Committee continuously advised as 
to developments in OPA policy or actions. The liaison officers were 
union men, but were paid by the government and expressly respon- 
sible to the government and not to the labor group from which they 
were appointed. There was a good deal of discussion on this point. 
Brooks gave the Labor Policy Committee a choice of having, as liaison 
officers, “completely sympathetic labor people . . . in the expectation 
that their attitudes will condition ... government policy,” or else, 
labor people serving in purely advisory relationships.”’ The first alter. 
native was chosen. 

The Labor Policy Committee consisted of nine members and nine 
alternates, three each from the major labor groups; it was attached 
directly to the Office of the Administrator, and the members were 
responsible to their respective organizations.’ Subcommittees were 
established, often at the request of an interested union, to study specific 
problems such as rent control, labor participation on local boards, and 
meat rationing. In general, the Labor Policy Committee represented 
consumer interests within the OPA and worked to offset the pressures 
of producing groups for price increases. Union leaders would probably 
have preferred wage increases to low prices and, indeed, did their 
best to break the “Little Steel Formula” of August 1942 that governed 
increases in wage rates. Since they could not take credit for the in- 
crease in workers’ earnings that resulted from overtime, up-grading, 


» 
« 


69 Ihid., pp. 461-62. 
61 Ihid., p. 463. 
62 Robert R. R. Brooks, “Price Control and Rationing,” in Labor Yearbook, pp. 216-24 
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and so forth, their efforts on the OPA to keep prices down were 
probably somewhat in the nature of a face-saving activity. 

In addition to representation on the national level, labor also par- 
ticipated on district and local levels. District Labor Advisory Commit- 
tees were established in March 1943, with members nominated by the 
unions in the district and without regard to afhliation with the federa- 
tions. These committees concerned themselves with recruiting union 
officials for local boards, developing union consumer committees, ex- 
panding the labor-management plant transportation program, estab- 
lishing procedures for handling complaints, and enforcement. 
Altogether, about 1,600 trade unionists served on ninety-three District 
Labor Advisory Committees.” 

On the local War Price and Rationing Boards, the OPA policy was 
to assure representation for various interest groups, including wage 
earners."* The Labor Policy Committee discovered in the middle of 
1942 that there was little representation of labor on the local boards 
and that in many cases local antilabor pressures were being exerted, 
such as in the refusal of tires to defense workers.” With the co-opera- 
tion of Henderson, labor representation was increased from about 1,500 
in March 1943 to about 4,500 at the end of that year.*’ By January 
1945 virtually all of the 5,500 local War Price and Rationing Boards 
had trade union representation, this constituting 6,000 members out of 
a total of 105,000."" 


Vi 


In establishing effective economic planning for defense and war, the 
government was faced with this dilemma: it had to please the mana- 
gerial group from whom it drew the bulk of its planners, and it also 
had to please labor leaders, whose co-operation was necessary so that 
the plans could be effectuated with a minimum of coercion. In all 
likelihood, therefore, some degree of labor participation and representa- 
tion would have occurred even under an administration less friendly 
to organized labor. Only with this in mind is it possible to understand 
the extent to which organized labor was able to obtain a seat in the 
councils of the mighty. 

63 Afros, “OPA Labor Participation,” p. 479. 

64 Brooks, “Price Control,” p. 221 and Afros, “OPA Labor Participation,” p. 476 

65 Afros, “OPA Labor Participation,” p. 476. 


66 Brooks, “Price Control,” p. 222. 
87 Afros, “OPA Labor Participation,” pp. 478-79. 
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Beginning with the mobilization period, and throughout the war, 
labor received a voice in all the major planning agencies. On the War 
Manpower Commission special interest representation was provided 
for by a Management-Labor Policy Committee that was formed at 
the initiative of the Chairman of the WMC. This Committee eventu- 
ally took over the functions of the WMC itself, but it was reconstituted 
in order to avoid the majority of its members being from labor and 
allied groups. Regional and Area Management-Labor Committees 
gave labor organizations a voice in the review of appeals from WMC 
directives. 

In the Office of Price Administration the provision for labor repre 
sentation was also made by the chief of that agency. At the top level, 
the Labor Policy Committee seems to have been a good place for 
labor groups to air their complaints, particularly for the benefit of their 
constituents. At lower levels, Labor Advisory Committees served a 
useful function in obtaining the co-operation of local unions with the 
price stabilization program. Labor members on Rationing Boards 
served to prevent local antiunion interests from depriving organizers 
of gasoline and tire allowances. 

The question of labor representation and participation was most 
important on the War Production Board and its predecessor agencies. 
The high point of such participation was reached in the Office of Pro 
duction Management, with the appointment of Sidney Hillman as 
associate director-general. During the period before the United States 
entered the war, organized labor discovered that unpleasant decisions 
had to be made, and that it was preferable that nonlabor men make 
them. As soon as the defense crisis erupted into war the OPM was 
abolished and replaced by the War Production Board. It is noteworthy 
that the chairman of the WPB was from management, that the Board 
itself contained no union men after the resignation of Hillman, and 
that the operating divisions were staffed almost entirely with men from 
management. However, the existence of the two labor vice-chairmen, 
as well as the Labor Advisory Committee and the labor assistant 
directors, served to provide liaison between the WPB and the labor 
movement and helped to make clear to the WPB the labor union view- 
point, although the final responsibility for decisions rested with non 
labor people. 

If the object of labor’s drive for greater participation was “partner- 
ship” in the war effort, this drive failed of its objective. The manage 
ment side guarded its prerogatives jealously, both at the plant level and 
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within the government, and successfully maintained an idealogical 
status quo in regard to labor participation in planning for production. 
Such inroads on managerial prerogatives as labor unions have been 
able to make since World War II have been part of the bread-and-but- 
ter issues of collective bargaining and not part of a campaign toward 
some goal of “economic democracy.” Indeed, it may be suspected that 
the demand for “partnership” lacked sincerity, and that union leaders 
were not fully willing to burden themselves with the responsibilities 
of decision-making. 

If, however, they sought to establish a precedent for effective bar- 
gaining with private employers—and official representation was a par- 
ticularly useful tool in this regard—they succeeded. At all levels of the 
agencies involved, the policy-makers, frequently management people, 
found themselves bargaining with the representatives of labor. 

It is likely that the long-run purpose of organized labor’s demands 
for official representation was to lay a foundation for effective postwar 
bargaining relationships. The experience helped to increase the status 
of labor unions in the society. Private employers, many of whom 
previously had had only nominal bargaining relationships, or none at 
all, came into daily contact with union leaders, and this experience 
probably helped many of them to think of unions as a normal aspect 
of industrial life. 

Bruno Stein, New York University 





Earnings of Capital in the 
English Shipping Industry, 1670-1730 


he mainsprings of the entrepreneur’s activity are his expectations 

of profit. Being aspirations, these are rarely expressed, but they 
are founded on objective facts—upon the experience of profits actually 
earned.’ Until the days of the limited company or corporation, actual 
profits were close secrets. Few records survive of the profits of individ- 
ual enterprises before the nineteenth century, and little is known of 
general levels of profits and profit expectations. This paper attempts 
to throw some light on the subject by an exploration of some financial 
records of the English shipping industry in the decades around 1700.” 
The records are of special interest because the assets of this industry 
were expensive and long-lived units; it was natural to relate earnings 
to an annual rate of return on the capital invested in those units. The 
industry was, moreover, a large and rapidly growing one. 


i 


The capitalization to which earnings were related must first be dis- 
cussed. From the point of view of the owners of a particular ship, 
the relevant capital was the sum of money that was put up “to set the 
ship to sea.” For our purposes, it will be useful to establish first the 
amount of capital needed to buy, equip, and man a new ship. For 
while it is true that a group that bought a ten-year-old ship, and paid, 
say, £1,000 did not need to consider the fact that a new ship would 
cost £2,000 and therefore attempt to earn interest and profits related 
to the latter figure, two factors brought about a balance. First, investors 
in an old ship had to provide a higher annual rate of depreciation than 
on a new one, for the cost was spread over a shorter working life. And 
second, an old ship, like an old car, needs and needed a greater annual 
repair expenditure than a new one; indeed, the normal motive for 
scrapping a ship, in modern experience, is the necessity for repairs 
too expensive to be worth incurring. From the point of view of the 
commercial community as a whole, moreover, it is evident that the 

1 This is not to deny that economists and accountants have difficulty in agreeing on the defi- 
nition of profits, 


2 These records are scattered among the cases of the High Court of Admiralty (HCA) in the 
Public Record Office in London. 
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supply of ships would not have been maintained, let alone increased, 
if it had not been possible to bring new ships into service profitably.” 

The shipowner had to make two kinds of capital outlay on a new 
ship. One was the cost of the ship’s hull, masts, and standing rigging- 
the shipwright’s work; the other the cost of fitting the ship out for 
her first voyage with ropes, cables, anchors, sails, blocks, cannon, and 
a host of other necessaries for her operation, together with a supply 
of victuals for the crew, stores for repairs at sea, and a small stock of 
money for the master’s incidental expenses. 

The shipwright’s price for an English-built ship of 150 to 400 tons 
was during peacetime about £64 per ton of carrying capacity. Smaller 
ships cost, progressively, considerably less; the largest ships rather more. 

The outlay on equipment and victualing that was incurred at the 
commencement of the ship’s voyages was substantial in relation to the 
shipwright’s charge. Although the details vary greatly, it may be said 
that a cost of £4 to £5 per ton was incurred in fitting out ships (in 
the 150-400 tons range) for voyages lasting over six months—a cost 
reduced for shorter voyages by the difference in victualing require- 
ments. For example, the Alexandria Merchant (300 tons) cost £1,480 
to fit out for the Mediterranean; Blossom (320 tons) £1,216 for the 
Mediterranean; Friends Adventure (150 tons) £546 for Lisbon.* 
These examples can be multiplied from ships’ accounts; though data 
for small ships are scarcer, it is probable that their costs per ton were 
rather less. Almost all the fittings and works (other than the ship’s 
armament) wore out or were used up very quickly at sea and needed 
frequent partial replacement or repair or occasional complete replace- 
ment. Repair expenditure consisted, in fact, largely in putting the 
ship’s equipment into as good a condition at the beginning of each 
voyage as at the beginning of the first voyage. In addition, the supply 
of victuals had to be replenished. But there was clearly no need to 
make an allowance for depreciation on these outlays. 

The capital needed, therefore, to acquire and set to sea a new Eng 
lish-built ship of 200 tons, normally engaged in Mediterranean or 
transatlantic trade, was approximately as follows: 


Hull, ete., 200 tons at LO" £1,300 
Equipment and victualing, 200 tons at £4! £ 900 


Total £ 2,200 


+ But see p. 415, below, for the special case of the northern and Baltic trades 
4HCA 30-654; 30-664 
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Though capital outlay can be estimated with considerable accuracy, 
the level of fixed costs is hard to judge. There are three elements: 
depreciation of the ship, an insurance element covering risks of loss 
by the perils of the sea, and interest on the capital invested. Deprecia 
tion is related to the original cost of the ship’s hull, etc. (£1,300 in 
the example); insurance and interest, to the whole initial outlay 
£2,200) minus past depreciation allowances on the hull. 

The wooden ship, if well looked after and free from accident, 
could have a very long life—so long, indeed, that one may suppose 
the majority of ships to have ended their lives violently and suddenly 
in storm or fire, rather than to have rotted through old age as colliers 
and hulks.” Sir Phineas Pett’s great warship, the Sovereign of the Seas, 
lasted from 1637 until she was burned in 1696 (though she had two 
major rebuildings during this long life). When the navy was taking 
up old merchant ships for fireships in 1667, eight ships out of the 
twenty-six examined were over twenty years old, two over thirty, one 
over forty, and one had been at sea for no less than sixty years! ° The 
proper annual depreciation charge is evidently small; if a simple 
annual charge of 4 per cent is assumed, it is probably on the high 
side.’ 

The risk element is even more difficult to assess. Professor Harper 
has examined the scanty evidence and suggests that a loss rate of 5 per 
cent per annum was normal.” Sir Henry Johnson regularly insured his 
ships in the East India trade (in peacetime) at 6 per cent for the 
eighteen months’ voyage;” this suggests that Professor Harper’s figure 
is high rather than low. 

If we assume a loss rate of 5 per cent, and a depreciation rate of 
4 per cent, then in the example above the annual charge for these items 
would be 5 per cent of £2,200 plus 4 per cent of £1,300, that is, a 
total of £162 in the first year (diminishing each year by 5 per cent 
of the accumulated depreciation charge). This had to be earned each 
year before there was any return to the capital invested; that 1s, 
approximately 7'4 per cent on the total capital had to go toward 


5 The mid-nineteenth-century records of ships lost and broken up appear to confirm this 
view. 

6 State Papers, Charles Il (SP 20 212-117). 

T This is an attempt to present the picture as it would have been recognized by a seventeenth 
century shipowner; depreciation is, therefore, calculated in its simplest form, without the 
sophisticated procedures of modern accountancy. 

8 LL. A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939) 
p. 327. 

9 British Museum, Addit. MSS. 22184 
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depreciation and provision for sea risks before interest or profit was 
available. These calculations clearly have no pretension to close 
accuracy. But the average natural life of a well-maintained ship was 
certainly over twenty years, and average annual losses at sea were 
certainly far below 10 per cent. On no reasonable estimate would the 
annual charge for depreciation and risk on a new ship be as low as 
5 per cent or exceed 10 per cent. 

Such sophisticated computations were not put down on paper by 
seventeenth-century businessmen, but the ideas must have been present 
in some form in their minds. For them, as for us, there was a large 
element of conjecture in commercial calculation. To take one example: 
it was generally thought that insurance was an extraordinarily profit- 
able business in peacetime, and it was certainly a disastrous one in war. 
In other words, risks both in war and peace were being estimated by 
those vitally concerned in them with great inaccuracy, an inaccuracy 
that may well have extended to other calculations. All that is attempted 
here is an estimate of the order of size of the fixed charge to be deducted 
in arriving at the true net return to the capital invested in a ship. 


II 


The problem of shipping earnings may be approached in a number 
of ways. 

In the first place, it is perfectly feasible to construct estimates 
of voyage costs (estimates of a kind prepared every day in modern 
ship brokers’ offices). These will show what the operating costs should 
have been on normal voyages, and allowances can be made for reason- 
able divergences from normality. There is a mass of data in the 
Admiralty Court records on wage rates and the size of ships’ crews 
in different trades, and from the large body of ships’ accounts (dis- 
cussed below) evidence can be drawn concerning other operating costs. 
From the Port Books and Registers of Ships’ Passes *® can be obtained 
fairly accurate information on the average size of ships in various 
trades. The Port Books provide clear evidence of the average time 
and minimum and maximum reasonable times taken to perform voy- 


10 These passes, issued at various times as protections against Algerian corsairs, were taken 
out by most ships engaged in Mediterranean, Iberian, or transatlantic trade during periods of 
danger 
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ages of various kinds,'' and much supporting information on this 
can be found in the Admiralty Court records. 

On the other side, there is a good deal of information on freight 
rates in various trades. The amount a ship could be expected to earn 
if she were chartered ** or if—and here is a vital qualification—she 
were fully laden with cargo for various merchants, can be calculated. 
But this calculation of earnings must be subject to two serious reserva- 
tions. Firstly, when a ship is found to be under charter for a voyage, 
we might assume that the fees paid by the charterer represented the 
whole earnings of the owners of the ship. But this was not necessarily 
so. Chartering was normally for the purpose of bringing bulk cargoes 
homeward, and though the charterers were entitled to lade cargo out 
ward, they rarely filled the ship. It was possible, therefore, for owners 
to earn additional money by the carriage of small outward cargoes for 
themselves or other merchants in addition to their earnings under 
charter.'’ Secondly, there is no substantial information on which we 
can estimate the extent to which ships’ capacities were utilized, inward 


and outward, when they were not under charter.’* This point. 1s 


further discussed below. 

In the construction of these estimates of earnings (set out in the 
table on page 414), ships of typical size engaged in each trade have 
been selected; the crews are average crews for ships of the given size 
and trade, and the wages are at rates paid in years of peace from the 
early 1680's until far into the eighteenth century. Victualing has been 


11 The records of some six thousand voyages have been obtained from the Port Books, and 
iverage mes estimated from them 

12 Charter-party rates are particularly useful because they avoid awkward questions of the 
meaning of ship's tonnage. The ship was bound to take in at the lading port, and the char 
terers were bound to lade there, a tonnage of goods equal to the ship’s burden designated in 
the charter party. Thus in Jamaica a ship chartered at 210 tons burden would be bound to 
load G00 hogsheads of sugar, according to the Jamaica convention of 7 cwt. per hogshead 
Where identification has been possible, tonnage according to charter parties has corresponded 
quite closely with tonnage shown in the Register of Passes. See C. Molloy, De jure maritimo et 
naval (4th ed.; London, 1688), p. 234 

14 Outward freight rates were very low because the tonnage of imports greatly exceeded 
the tonnage of exports. See R. Davis, “Merchant Shipping in the Economy of the Late Seven 
teenth Century,” Economic History Review, n.s. 1X (1956), 60-69 

14 In principle it should be possible to make such estimates from the Port Books or (in Ameri 
can trades) from the Naval Officer's records of cargoes entering and clearing. But the figures 
of ships’ tonnages, though adequate for many purposes, are not sufficiently accurate to make 
it possible to say a ship was, say, 85 per cent rather than 100 per cent loaded. Differences in 
the tonnage loaded into the same ship in different voyages can often be ascertained, and con 


firm that some degree of underlading was common 
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estimated at seventeen shillings per man per month, and repairs at 
fifteen shillings per ton per annum—a figure lower than average repair 
expenditure, but appropriate to the newly built ships whose operating 
costs are under consideration. Port charges and miscellaneous expenses 
have been allocated to each voyage in accordance with the known 
levels of these costs in each trade.”® 

In order to indicate approximate rates of return to capital, rough 
estimates of the costs of building and setting to sea a ship in each trade 
have been added and percentage returns to capital calculated. This 
cannot be done for the northern and Baltic trades, in which second- 
hand ships (Dutch prizes and the castoffs of other trades) were nearly 
always used; it would be unrealistic to apply the costs of new ships 
here, and secondhand prices show great variations."® 

When it is observed that quite small errors in the estimation of 
costs, freights, or capitalization could cause very large variations in 
the final figures of percentage return to capital, these results seem 
surprisingly consistent. The high earnings in the Portuguese trades 
may be explained by the fact that ships did not engage in these trades 
all the year round; they had to find occupation elsewhere in summer 
and may for this reason have suffered more involuntary idleness than 
ships engaged in a single long voyage each year. Only in the Barbados 
trade do earnings appear exceptionally low, and the low Barbados 
freight rates that are responsible cannot easily be explained.” 

An estimate may now be hazarded that the potential gross returns 
in the middle- and long-distance traffic sections of the shipping indus- 
try tended to be in the neighborhood of 25-30 per cent per annum. 
The net returns to the capital invested, therefore, were around 20 per 
cent per annum. 


Ill 


It will be useful to compare with these results the rates for those 
time charters under which the charterers paid wages and victualing 


15 The cost figures are justified in some detail in my unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, “The 
Organisation and Finance of the English Shipping Industry in the Late Seventeenth Century” 
(1955), chs. x and xi. 

16 Ships trading to nearby Europe could not be dealt with, owing to the absence of any 
useful records of freight rates. 

17Mr. Richard Pares suggests that outward cargoes were secured much more easily for 
Barbados than for other West Indian islands. “A London West India Merchant House, 1740- 
1769,” in R, Pares and A. J. P. Taylor (eds.), Essays Presented to Sir Lewis Namier (London: 
Macmillan, 1956), pp. 87-88. 
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costs, along with port charges and most of the miscellaneous expenses, 
leaving the owners with little more than repair costs to be borne out of 
earnings. But this type of charter was not common, and only three 
examples from this period are known to me: 





Francs, 150 tons £50 per month 
Prosperous, 80 tons £24 per month 
George Bonaventure, 200 £68 per month 1% 


These rates correspond to 6s. 8d., 6s. od., and 6s. gd. per ton per month. 

At 6s. 8d. per ton per month, or £4 per ton per annum, less repairs 
at 15s. per ton, a ship would carn £3 5s. per ton per annum. For a 
new ship, with fitting-out costs that excluded victualing, the capital 
outlay on a moderately high scale appropriate to the long voyages for 
which time charters were taken out would be £g per ton, on which 
the gross return shown is 36 per cent. But, of course, no ship could 
be permanently out on time charter; '* there would be intervals of 
idleness, if only for carrying out major repairs. Most large ships were 
idle for three or four months in the year; an allowance for idleness 
of this order among the ships that sometimes secured this special kind 
of time charter would reduce the gross return per annum to well under 
30 per cent. 

Another indication of expected rates of return to capital may be 
found in the rate of interest on bottomry loans. Bottomry was a loan 
of money on the security of a ship, not repayable if the ship was lost 
on her voyage.” The lender accepted the risks of loss at sea and was 
entitled to compensation for so doing; and he accepted a further risk 
that an unscrupulous ship's master might never return to the lender’s 
country or remit his debt, so that the difficult operation of pursuing 
him through a foreign court of law would be necessary to recover the 
loan. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that interest rates were 
often very high. When a bottomry loan was obtained in emergency 
in a foreign port where the master had no established business connec- 
tions, rates of well over too per cent per annum were sometimes 
charged. 

But bottomry loans were often resorted to by improvident masters 


ISHCA 13-129; 13-130; 15-7 

19 The true time charter of today, in which a ship is let out without condition as to voyage, 
was never used. Charterers always wanted the ship for a voyage and returned the ship to the 
owners at the end of that voyage, paying for the time taken. 

20 Bottomry is fully discussed from the legal viewpoint in C, Molloy, De jure, Book I, 


h. x 
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of English ships before they sailed—either to pay their own shares of 
fitting-out costs, which they could raise in no other way,” or to pay 
the shares of owners who had defaulted and to whom the bottomry 
interest could be charged.** Sir Dudley North, writing in 1691, sug 
gested that the regular rate of interest on bottomry was 36 per cent 
per annum, and that “The Trade of Setting Out Ships runs very much 
upon this Course.” ** There was not, in fact, a regular rate; the rates 
charged to English ships raising bottomry loans in England varied 
from 26 to 48 per cent.”* Another writer says in 1684: “The general 
way now is to lend £100 at 30 to 40 per cent and then you go and 
find out one that will assure the ship, Outwards and Inwards, for 
a small matter, it may be 4, 5, 6 per cent (as you can agree) the longest 
voyage.” ~” He points out that here, without the risk of loss by sea 
hazards, was a gain of at least 22-23 per cent. 

This rate was extracted from people in some difficulty, who could 
not find lenders willing to give them credit on normal terms.” But 
it is not likely that lending could have taken place, as a common prac 
tice, at interest rates greatly in excess of the potential earnings of the 
ships or parts on which loans were secured. If we take this view, the 
evidence from bottomry seems compatible with the previous findings 
that normal earnings were expected to approach 30 per cent, giving 
a net return to capital in the neighborhood of 20 per cent. 


IV 


The foregoing discussion has been directed to estimating, by various 
means, the potential earnings of ships. But there is direct evidence, in 
the form of ships’ accounts, of the actual earnings of ships. More than 
sixty ships’ account books survive in the Court of Admiralty records 
of this period. They are records of the masters’ financial transactions 
with their owners; by means of small adjustments many of them can 
be turned into profit-and-loss accounts. 


21 For example, Jacob, 1661 (HCA 15-8). 

22 For example, Kingfisher, 1661 (HCA 13-129) 

23 “Discourses upon Trade,” in J. R. McCulloch (ed.), Early Tracts on Commerce (London 
1856), p. 521. 

24 There are many cases on bottomry in the High Court of Admiralty; usually a lump sum 
of interest for the voyage in prospect was specified. 

25. P., The Merchant's Dayly Companion (London, 1684), p. 344 

26 North’s statement that this was a regular way of financing ships is hardly credible, Estab 
lished merchants could raise money at quite low rates of interest and would certainly not cripple 
their operations by habitually paying 36 per cent. 
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It must be remembered, however, that these books have usually been 
preserved because of financial disputes between masters and owners; 
either an owner is querying some items of receipts or payments and 
suggesting that the account is fraudulent in some specified way, or he 
is expressing incredulity at the bad results of a voyage and imputing 
recklessness or negligence to the master. Only when an account book 
covers a number of voyages and shows, in the last one or two of them, 
the sharp downturn in financial results that would arouse the owners’ 
suspicions, can we suppose that the records of the earlier voyages offer 
evidence of normal operations. 

Twelve of these account books show results continuing over several 
voyages; two are of ocean-going ships, the others of short-sea traders 
and coasters. The earnings shown by the two ocean-going ships are 
discussed in some detail, and the other ships’ results are summarized. 

The first and best account book is that of the Cadiz Merchant, 
Charles Johnson, master, covering the years 1675-1683,” 





Income Outgo Profit 
or Loss 
Voyage 1: Newcastle-Helsingor-Copenhagen-Riga- 
Helsingfors-Amsterdam £469 £292 + £177 
16 May to 23 Sept. 1675 


This was a voyage without pecularities and without undue delays. 
The cargo on the outward voyage was the owners’ property, and the 
profit earned, therefore, includes a profit on trading as well as on ship 
operation.”* 


Voyage 2: Amsterdam-Hamburg-England-Cadiz 
England-Hamburg £938 £964 — {26 
6 Oct. 1675 to 27 Oct. 1676 


The ship spent four months at Hamburg and her English ports of 
call, and her loading time in Spain—four months—was exceptionally 
long. On a good voyage, five months of this lost time would have been 
saved, and at £80 a month the loss would have turned into a hand- 
some profit. Delays caused the loss. 


Voyage 4: Hamburg-London £152 £17 Lig 


27 HCA 30-664. 
28 The income shown here is the net return on this cargo, plus freights carned, and the costs 
shown are costs of the ship only, excluding the cargo. 
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The ship had stayed the winter of 1676-1677 at Hamburg, but the 


costs of this have been excluded. Compensation for damage to cargo 
turned a small profit into a small loss. 





Income Outgo Profit 
or Loss 
Voyage 4: London-Norway-Portugal-Hull-Nor- 
way-London £900 £736 + £164 
4 May 1677 to 2 June 1678 


The ship lay at Hull all the winter, and the results are, therefore, 
surprisingly good. At this time the continuing Dutch war with France 
modified Dutch competition in the northern trades. 


Voyage 5: Mediterranean (to Zante and Smyrna) £1,769 £1,695 + £74 
24 July 1678 to 13 Dec. 1679 


Major repairs costing £267 had to be undertaken before this voyage 
was commenced; some part of this amount is properly applicable to 
earlier voyages. 


Voyage 6: London-Jamaica-London £1,160 £1,360 — £200 
10 Apr. 1680 to 20 Mar. 1681 


There were again heavy repair costs; but since considerable outward 
freights were secured the prospects for the voyage seemed good. Dis- 
aster was due to underfreighting homeward; though freight rates from 
Jamaica were high that year, the Cadiz Merchant (arriving late in the 
season) returned only half-laden. 


Voyage 7: London-Jamaica-London £1,385 £1,107 + £278 
22 Mar. 1681 to 30 Jan. 1682 


Repair costs were again heavy; but the voyage was accomplished 
more quickly and a large homeward freight was secured, apparently 
by prior arrangement in London. 

A third West Indies voyage was undertaken the following year, but 
the master died at sea and his son, who took command, led the ship 
to financial catastrophe. 

The record of this ship shows that in the years round 1680 profits 
could be high in favorable circumstances. Yet over a period of seven 
years (excluding the last voyage) total profit was only £447, an 
average of less than £70 a year. This was a ship of 260 tons. Whether 
she was bought new or secondhand, costing (including fitting out) 
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£11 or £7 ton, the earnings were plainly insufficient to cover depre- 
ciation and risks of loss and left no return at all to capital. Yet the 
master of this ship was employed for six years, until his death. 

Consider now the Friends Adventure (renamed Blessing) during the 
years 1680-1684.” 


Income Outgo Profit 
or Lass 
Voyage 1: London-Stockholm-London £ 189 £143 + £46 
Summer 1640 
Voyage 2: London-Maryland-London £407 £341 + £66 
Sept. 1680 to June 1681 


On this voyage the master took a cargo of goods on the owners’ 
account, worth £75; it was presumably returned in freight-free tobacco 
for their account, on which they made a profit. 


Voyage 3: London-Amsterdam-London £72 £157 Ls 
Oct. to Nov, 1681 


After the ship had lain idle for three months, a freight was secured 
for sugar to Amsterdam; failure to secure an adequate return cargo 
made the voyage unprofitable. 


Voyage 4: London-Antigua-London £389 £423 
Apr.—Dec. 1682 


The ship failed to secure a full cargo, possibly because she sailed too 
late in the season. 


Voyage 5: London-Scotland-Barbados-London £465 + {102 
July 1683 to May 1684 


A very ordinary voyage, though taking a little too long. It shows 
that a fair profit could be made though virtually no outward cargo 
was carried. 

The Friends Adventure met with no serious delays or difficulties 
in its voyages and incurred no really large repair bills during the period 
of this account book. Yet in five voyages, occupying nearly four years, 
only £95 was earned. The original investment in the ship was £600, 
so the gross return was 4 per cent annum—insufhicient, again, to cover 
depreciation and sea risks. 


29 HCA 30-664. 
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The operating results of ten ships that engaged in European and 
coastal voyages can be summarized briefly: “ 


Income Outgo Profit 
or Loss 
1. Thomas & John, Lynn 
(about 50 tons) 
19 coastal voyages, 1677-78 
Goulden Rose, Sunderland 
(about 200 tons) 
16 coastal voyages, 1677-79 £2,219 
(This ship cost her owners £728, including 
fitting out) 
Rose, Boston 
(about 35 tons) 
20 voyages, coastal and to Holland, 16%4—-8% 
Hopewell, Boston 
(about 70 tons) 
16 voyages, coastal and to Bordeaux & Rotter- 
dam, 1683-86 £666 
Blessing, Milton 
(about 60 tons) 
10 coastal voyages, 1688-89 £469 
Richard & Elizabeth 
(about 280 tons) 
6 coastal voyages, 1697-98 £1,320 
. John & Ellen 
(61 tons) 
5 voyages, coastal and to France, Spain & 
Portugal, 1697-99 
. Pearl 
(about 70 tons) 
7 voyages, to Hamburg, Holland, Spain & 
Portugal, 1717-20 { £1,017 ~ £165 
Morton House, Sunderland 
(about 300 tons) 
18 coastal voyages, 1726-29 £5,870 ~£122 
Charming Nancy 
(65 tons) 
10 voyages, coastal and to Canaries, 1728-31 £594 £545 + £49 


These cases have not been selected for examination because of the 
unattractiveness of their results. On the contrary, the twelve ships’ 
accounts are almost unique in the Admiralty Court records in showing 
any surplus at all of earnings over operating costs. They are, too, the 


30 References: Thomas & John, HCA 40-653; Goulden Rose, HCA 15-12; Rose; HCA 
15-14; Hopewell, HCA 15-12; Blessing, HCA 15-16; Richard & Elizabeth, HCA 15-18; 
John & Ellen, HCA 15-30; Pearl, HCA 15-36; Morton House, HCA 15-35; Charming Nancy 
HCA 15-38. 
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only ships for which series of accounts covering several voyages are 
to be found in the Court records. The owners of these ships could 
not have considered the masters extraordinarily unfortunate, hopelessly 
incompetent, or unusually fraudulent, or they would not have kept 
them for voyage after voyage. Though one cannot believe that results 
of this kind were altogether normal or typical of the industry as a 
whole, they were being accepted as reasonable by those concerned. 

Some other factual accounts confirm the picture of low earnings. 
William Lawrence was master of the Kingfisher for ten years after 
she was built in 1661. He says she cost £1,700 to build and set to sea. 
The owners had in dividends about £1,900 in ten years—approxi- 
mately 11 per cent per annum—‘“wherein,” says Lawrence with some 
show of modest pride, “he humbly conceiveth he hath carried himself 
as a Diligent provident and Industrious Master and hath much 
advanced the benefit of the Part-Owners of the said Shipp.” Yet 
the net return after allowing for depreciation and sea risks must have 
been below the interest rate that could have been currently earned on 
mortgage or other good security. Again, the Adventure, a Baltic trader, 
was two years old in 1685 when the owners began to complain that 
the master was disobeying their orders. She had cost £300, and they 
claimed that, properly handled, she would have earned £50 a year. 
This gross annual return—no doubt suggested by them as the maxi- 
mum the court would believe—was only 16 per cent; once again, no 
very substantial net return to capital is indicated.” Finally, Peter du 
Cane acquired one thirty-second part of the Anne & Mary in 1735 
for £60. Over the next fifteen years he received £70 in dividends— 
less than 8 per cent per annum. As a prudent man, he should have 
insured his part and set aside an allowance for depreciation out of this. 
Yet he appeared satisfied; not until another five years had gone by 
without any dividend at all did he write a complaining letter to the 
master.” 


Vv 


Evidence on earnings in the shipping industry is therefore conflicting. 
On the one hand, voyage estimates show that under quite normal con- 
ditions net returns of about 20 per cent could be made. On the other, 


81 HCA 13-129. 
82 HCA 13-131. 
83 Ledger of Peter du Cane in the Essex County Record Office, Chelmsford 
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financial records of voyages show the acceptance by owners over long 
periods of trivial or nonexistent net returns. An attempt must be made 
to reconcile the two sets of results. 

Part of the discrepancy undoubtedly arises from the fact, already 
mentioned, that voyage estimates made here assume full ladings. This 
is immaterial so far as chartered ships are concerned. But most ships 
were not on charter, though they earned homeward freight rates per 
ton differing very little from the rates (for the double voyage, out and 
home) of charter parties. Few ships can have operated year after year 
at full capacity; the general level of total earnings and net returns was 
probably lower than that indicated by the voyage estimates. The data 
are too imprecise, however, for any estimate of the normal extent of 
underloading to be formulated. 

On the other hand, though the results of operating a ship over a 
period of years probably fell short of those suggested by the voyage 
estimates, we should expect net earnings to be larger than those indi- 
cated by the ships’ accounts. The interest and profit that the business- 
man expected to earn (over and above the 5-10 per cent he had to 
allow to cover depreciation and sea risks) would take account of ordi- 
nary commercial risks; it must normally have been much higher than 
the 5 or 6 per cent that could be obtained for loans on good security. 
Investment in ships and their operation would not have been continued 
and enlarged, as it was in these decades, if the financial results of 
past investment in them had not been tolerably attractive. 

Perhaps this attractiveness was not wholly a matter of the rate of 
return to capital employed in the industry. Investors may have been 
willing for various reasons to accept relatively low average rates of 
profit in this industry. 

For the purpose of discussing their motivation, shipowners may be 
divided into three groups. The first consists of merchants who had 
considerable use for the services of ships in their own business, who 
loaded or partly loaded their own ships and might value the con- 
venience of handling them as their general trading activities required. 
The extreme cases in which owners laded ships entirely with their own 
goods have not been discussed, because in such cases trading and ship- 
ping finances were inextricably mingled. But many owners may have 
felt they gained by having their own ships at call. 

Secondly, there were many people for whom shipowning was a 
means of investing surplus funds. It was an investment offering a 
degree of security not usual in that period. Shares in ships, unlike 
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those in ordinary commercial partnerships, were freely transferable; 
there was an extensive market in them, with specialist brokers to bring 
buyers and sellers together. Even more important was the difference, 
not in law but in practice, between the part owner of a ship and the 
partner in any other business. In England, the sleeping partner gen- 
erally lacked the legal protections that were found on the Continent. 
In the absence of legally limited liability, the investor of, say, £1,000 
in a trading business might ultimately have to meet liabilities ten, 
twenty or a hundred times as great; it was essential (except in short- 
term ventures with specific objects) that he take an active part in the 
firm’s affairs and do what he could to avoid this kind of catastrophe.” 
The part owner of a ship invested in a tangible piece of property, much 
of which remained unchanged except for gradual wear and tear. The 
fitting-out costs were part of his initial investment. The only large lia- 
bility to be incurred by a ship in her voyage was for wages, and if the 
ship was lost these were not payable.” If she was not lost, freight 
would probably be carned; and even if earnings were small, it was 
unlikely that wages due would exceed the value of the ship. Hence, 
while it was possible to lose much or even the whole of one’s investment 
(as one may in a modern joint-stock company), the part owner could 
be fairly certain that no very large call would be made upon his gen- 
eral resources to make up for the deficiencies of his shipping opera- 
tions. In practice, then, investment in a ship was investment with 
limited liability. This, together with the simple transferability of 
shares, may have attracted investors willing to accept rates of return 
lower than those normal in commercial operations. 

Finally, there was an important group of part owners who were 
also masters of their ships. The owner-master was often a man com- 
pelled to buy his ship or some part of her in order to be a master at 
all, and having gained his main objective and the income associated 
with it, he might be relatively uninterested in the rate of return to his 
capital. The competition of such owner-masters may explain the low 
rates of return in the coasting trade, for which the evidence of such 
practice is rather strong. 

As a field for capitalist enterprise, the shipping industry of the 





34. See W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock 
Companies to 1720 (3 vols.; Cambridge: University Press, 1910-12), Vol. I, ch. i; and O 
Handlin and M. F. Handlin, “Origins of the American Business Corporation,” JoURNAL oF 
Economic History, V (1945), 1-7 

35, Molloy, De jure, p. 222. 
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decades round 1700 presents a strange picture. There was fairly high 
risk of loss of capital, though people with large shipping interests 
reduced risk of total loss by spreading their holdings and marine 
insurance was well established. In sharp contrast with almost all other 
forms of business investment open at the time, there was little risk of 
loss beyond the sums originally invested. Prospects of high rates of 
return were good, though they were often frustrated by weather and 
by delays and difficulties in securing cargoes. Fluctuations in freight 
rates occasionally produced very high earnings, and sometimes brought 
earnings on a full lading below the operating costs of the ship. The 
ship represented a large lump of capital, set out to earn a living in a 
world full of surprises. It differed from ordinary merchants’ capital, 
made up largely of goods bought in small lots and sold in small lots, 
on which the variation of prices over time acted with moderation. In 
the shipowner’s prospective earnings there was a large speculative 
clement; and, as so often when this element is present, the investing 
classes may have allowed their average return to be depressed in con 
sideration of the chances of great gains. 

Rate Davis, The University, Hull 





British and World Shipbuilding, 1890-1914: 
A Study in Comparative Costs* 


HE relative stagnation of British industry during what has been 

called the climacteric of the 18g0’s' did not extend to shipbuild- 
ing, though that industry, producing capital goods and depending on 
a substantial foreign market, shared many of the characteristics of the 
industries most affected by foreign competition. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss the comparative success of British shipbuilding. 
In the first two sections, the conditions of shipbuilding in Britain and 
in the countries that rivaled her are briefly described, and in the 
remainder of the paper the factors influencing comparative costs are 
examined. 


The predominant position of the United Kingdom in the world’s 
shipbuilding is brought out by the statistics presented in Table 1. This 
table does not, however, do full justice to Britain. Firstly, the tonnage 
launched in the United Kingdom was of higher quality, ton for ton, 
than that of the rest of the world, whether the proportions of steel 
ships and timber ships, steamships and sailers, or vessels receiving high 
class marks by the register societies are compared. Secondly, many of 
the ships built outside the United Kingdom were built with subsidies 
or under protective legislation, without which they might have been 
ordered from British builders, or they were launched into inland lakes 
inaccessible from British yards. On a truly competitive basis, therefore, 
the relative position of the British shipbuilding industry was even 
stronger than might appear from Table 1. 

The British share of the world’s tonnage output declined in the 
1890's, when the leading industrial nations began to build up their 
embryonic shipbuilding industries based on their own steelmaking 


* Much of the material of this essay is drawn from a thesis entitled “The Economic History 
of British Shipbuilding, 1870-1914," approved by the University of London for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 

1 For example, the discussion summarized in D. J. Coppock, “The Climacteric of the 1890's” 
Manchester School, XX1V (1956), 1-31, and the literature quoted there; cf. also G. T. Jones, 
Increasing Return (Cambridge: University Press, 1933). 
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TABLE I 
SHIPBUILDING IN THE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1892-1914 


Average Annual Launchings, 000 Gross Tons 
Mercantile Vessels Warships 
1892-1896 1901-1905 1910-1914 18g2—1914 
United Kingdom 1,021 1,394 1,660 112 
Germany 87 215 328 49 
U.S.A. 85 347 253 39 
France 26 123 105 
Holland 10 52 97 
Japan 3 33 57 
Norway 17 44 45 
Italy 9 50 32 
Russia 
World (incl. others) 1,299 2,739 8 
United Kingdom as Per Cent of World 78.6 60.6 


Source: ‘Annual Returns,” Lloyd’s Register (London). 
® Returns for 1914 from several countries incomplete. 


and engineering capacity and the needs of their growing navies and 
mercantile marines. After the turn of the century foreign output ceased 
to grow faster than the British, and Britain settled down to produce 
about 60 per cent of the world’s mercantile tonnage, or half as much 
again as the rest of the world combined. 

British-built vessels were destined not only for the British register, 
but were also built in large numbers to foreign orders. In addition, 
British shipowners were in the habit of selling their old ships abroad, 
where laxer safety regulations might permit their continued use, and 
replacing them with up-to-date vessels, so that there was also a regular 
export of secondhand ships. By contrast, the purchase of foreign-built 
ships by British owners was extremely rare, except during the engineer- 
ing lockout in the winter of 1897-1898. The leading markets for British 
vessels were France and Germany in the 1890's, the British Empire, 
Austria and Holland in the twentieth century, and Norway, Italy, and 
Greece during the whole period.” The proportion of new launchings 
sold abroad increased appreciably before 1914, rising from 12 per cent 
in 1869-1883 to 24 per cent in 1900-1913; total sales abroad averaged 
492,000 gross tons in 1892-1896 and 1,055,000 gross tons in 1909-1913.” 

2 Lloyd's Register; Tariff Commission, Reports (London: King, 1904-9), IV, par. 95. 

3 Lloyd's Register; Annual Abstract of Statistics (London: H.M.S.O.); The Statist (London), 
Aug. 16, 1884. Transfers to foreign flags were not always genuine: British vessels were trans 


ferred to Turkish, Spanish, Swedish, Norwegian, Belgian, and other flags, while remaining in 
effective British ownership, in order to gain subsidies, to be subject to fewer safety regulations, 
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The importance of Britian as a supplier of the world’s shipping is 
indicated by the following estimates (Table 2): 


TABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF BRITISH-BUILT SHIPS IN THE WORLD'S FLEETS 


Steamships Sailing Vessels 
Number in %, Built in Number in % Built in 
Possession the U.K. Possession the U.K. 
United Kingdom 7,161 99 1,773 92 - 
British Colonies 946 5k 989 14 
Germany 1293 32 493 34 
U.S.A ,036 6 2,250 2 
Norway 859 44 1,462 19 
France 679 60 565 
Russia 529 50 761 
Japan 503 31 $82 
Spain 466 163 
Holland and Belgium 425 161 
Italy 339 874 
Austria-Hungary 237 45 
Sweden, Denmark, Portugal 1,116 1,347 
World (incl. others) 


Source: 'T. Schwarz and E. L. von Halle, Schiffbauindustrie in Deutschland und im Auslande 
(2 vols.; Berlin: Mittler, 1902), II, 88 


II 


Among Britain’s competitors, Germany was felt to be the greatest 
threat." The output of her yards, supplied by an efficient steel industry, 
was rising rapidly; her much-publicized “ocean greyhounds” had 
wrested the “Blue Riband” of the Atlantic from British vessels; and 
her managers, designers and technicians, trained in British shipyards 
and German technical colleges, were believed to be superior to the 


or to gain a lower tonnage rating. At the same time several large fleets conunued to fly the 
British flag after having come into the possession of the Americans (e.g., the Leyland, Atlantic 
Transport, the Red Star Lines, the North Atlantic Steam Ship Co., the New York and Pacific 
Steam Ship Co., the Chesapeake and Ohio Steam Ship Co., the Pacific Mail, the United Fruit 
Co., and Merritt & Chapman), or of the Germans. First Report of the Select Committee on 
Steam Ship Subsidies (London: H.M.S.O., 1901, VII) [here, as in subsequent references to 
official documents, the roman numeral within the parentheses is that of the volume of the 
Parliamentary Papers that the source cited is to be found in], evidence A. N. Hill, QO 
2033-36; Second Report (1902, IX), p. xviii, and evidence R. Giffen, Q. 11; Pirrie, QO, 
1805-6, 2012-13; evidence of Steam Ship Owners’ Association to Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade (London: H.M.S.O., 1886, XXI1), QQ. 10916-20; Report of Select Com 
mittee on Foreign Ships (London: H.M.S.O., 1905, VII), App. 12, p. 104 

4Cf. The Economist (London), Dec. 1, 1900; Statist, Jan. 6, Apr. 29, 1899; Syren and 
Shipping (London), Feb. 24, 1897, Nov. 6, 1904 
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British, who had little technical training.” Germany’s yards were large 
and well equipped: of her thirty-five yards in 1go1, twenty-four, 
together with three river yards, had electrically driven machines, and 
nine had pneumatic power stations, using the most up-to-date means 
of power transmission and mechanical riveting. While in the 1880's 
German builders had still relied largely on warship orders and on 
the favors of the two subsidized mail lines, the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line and the North German Lloyd,” from the later 18g0’s onwards they 
were able to build a variety of ships, promising reasonable delivery 
dates and receiving as little in subsidies as the British builders. 

Yet German costs were too high for the world markets, and German 
builders failed to get a significant number of foreign orders. By 1903 
the rapid expansion of building capacity was at an end as the German 
merchant fleet found its level and replacement orders only were 
needed; the standard cargo vessels were still ordered from Britain. 
Between 1903 and 1914 German launchings remained at one-sixth the 
level of the British. 

The expansion of the American shipbuilding industry was even more 
rapid than that of Germany. Apart from the shipyards on the Great 
Lakes and Cramp’s famous yard in Philadelphia, the United States was 
virtually without a modern shipyard until 1893. Then an up-to-date 
industry was created almost overnight. Capital invested in shipbuild 
ing increased from $20.1 million in 1880 to $77.4 million in 1g00 and 
$122 million in 1905; output, in the same years, was valued at $36.8 
million, $74.6 million and $82.8 million; and workers employed num- 
bered 21,300, 46,800 and 50,800 respectively. So rapid was the expan- 
sion that in some cases, as in Twigg’s warship yard in 1899 and at the 
Eastern Shipbuilding Company in 1900, construction of the workshops 
and of the ships commenced at the same time." 





5 By 1900 the managerial personnel was largely German: “Die friher zahlreichen Englander 
und Schotten sind fast ganz verschwunden.” Halle, “Die volkswirthschaftliche Entwicklung 
des Schiffbaues in Deutschland und den Hauptlandern,” Jahrbticher der schiffbautechnischen 
Gesellschaft {henceforth Jahrb. schiffbaut. Ges.|, Wl (1902), 214. 

6R. Haack, “Development of German Shipbuilding,” Engineering Magazine (London), 
Aug. 1899; E. Schroedter, ‘““The Ironmaking and Shipbuilding Industries in Germany,” Jahrb 
schiffbaut. Ges., Ul (1902), 26-28; J. Lange, “Die Stettiner Maschinenbau-Aktien-Gesellschaft 
Vulkan,” sbid., VII (1907), 469-70; Halle, in Jahrb. schiffbaut. Ges., M1 (1902), 208-9 

7TMuch useful information on this period will be found in the historical volume of the 
Transactions of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers (New York, 1945). Cf 
also T. Schwarz, “Der amerikanische Schiffbau im letzten Jahrzehnt,” Jahrb, schiffhaut. Ges., 
III (1902), 226-29; W. T. Dunmore, Ship Subsidies (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1907), pp. 28, 32; Schwarz and Halle, Schiffhauindustrie, 1 178-79; E. W. de Russet, 
“Recent Developments in Cargo and Intermediate Steamers,’ Proceedings of the Insttution 
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British builders were not so troubled over American competition as 
they were over German, though they had their moments of anxiety 
when subsidies were proposed after the Spanish-American War.” The 
American launchings were mostly of lake and river steamers, which 
were produced more expensively than British vessels and did not affect 
British interests, of expensive liners, wooden sailing vessels, and war- 
ships. Indeed, more than in most countries, the modern American 
shipbuilding industry was a creation of the naval building program 
that was conceived when Americans were forced to watch the adven- 
tures of European powers overseas in the 1880's with only a few coastal 
vessels to protect their own shores. The lack of skilled labor and the 
speed with which the new naval and mercantile yards were laid down 
led to the installation of expensive equipment that would pay only if 
fully employed.’ In the boom years of 1899-1901 and 1906-1907 the 
soaring price of steel plates forced several builders out of production; 
in ordinary years, when there were empty berths even in British ship- 
yards, the American builders were crippled by their vast overheads. 
To make matters worse, in 1902-1903 five of the largest yards, com- 
bined as the United States Shipbuilding Company, became the subject 
of a sordid scheme of financial speculation that ended in bankruptcy. 
They were put in the hands of receivers, and after that date the indus- 
try produced little beyond lake steamers, coastal vessels (which had by 
law to be of American make), and warships. 

Table 1 shows that Britain had little to fear from the competition 
of any other country. The French industry, though producing some 
fine warships and other vessels, was out of touch with world prices 
and was completely dependent on navigational and building bounties 
and protection, even to the extent of expanding the production of obso- 
lete sailing vessels because these happened to be favored by the sub- 
sidy act of 1891. Some fresh capital flowed into the shipbuilding indus 
try in France at the turn of the century, when such modern yards as 


of Civil Engineers, CLVII1 (1903-4), 163; Mosely Industrial Commission to the United States 
of America, October-December 1902, Report of the Delegates (Manchester, 1903), p. 79 (D. C 
Cummings, Secretary of the Boilermakers’ Society), pp. 92, 96 (Alex. Wilkie, Secretary of 
the Shipwrights’ Society). 

8 Cf. Economist, Dec. 8, 1900, June 15, 1901, June 21, 1902; Statist, Oct. 7, 1899, Feb. 26, 
1901; Syren and Shipping, Jan. 4, 1899. 

% Mosely Commission, pp. 79, 81. “The equipment of the [Camden] works was costly,” Cum 
mings noted shrewdly, “and the returns under the system adopted may be a sorry speculation 
for the shareholders. . . . The methods at Camden, so much belauded and advertised, are 
certainly those that no level-headed American or British shipbuilder would dream of adopting 
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the Chantiers de France (Dunkirk), the Ateliers et Chantiers de 
Provence, and the Chantiers de Construction Maritime (Nantes) were 
laid down, and in 1gor there were eight large and nine medium-sized 
yards in the country. But the output of each yard was small; much 
of the equipment was absolete; and the building of competitive mer 
chant vessels was still out of the question.”® 

The growth of modern Italian shipbuilding also remained a function 
of naval demand and of subsidies, particularly of the law of December 
1885. Much of the naval-yard and armaments construction was under 
taken with the help of British capital, as at Ansaldo and Pozzuoli 
(Armstrong), Pattison (Thornycroft) and Terni, Odero and Orlando 
(Vickers); the mercantile shipbuilding capacity remained weak." 

Japan was the last entrant among the important shipbuilding nations. 
Her first iron steamer was not launched until 1884, but between 1890 
and 1896 no fewer than twenty yards were established, and large 
steamers were built from 1898 onward. Launchings exceeded 20,000 
tons per annum after 1900 and rose fourfold by 1914. Japanese ship- 
builders depended on the generous subsidy laws of 1896 and 1909, the 
latter encouraging large ocean-going vessels by differential rates of sub 
sidy. Despite this rapid growth, however, Japanese yards could not 
supply all the needs of home shipowners, who continued to buy British 
and other foreign-built tonnage.” 

Nevertheless, though foreign nations were increasingly active after 
1900 Britain kept her share of the world market because few of the 
shipyards abroad were truly competitive. Most of them were engaged 
in building warships, the orders for which were placed on political, not 
economic, grounds, or they built subsidized mail liners, for which the 
prestige values of size and speed were of greater importance than first 
cost. They succeeded in attracting customers for other vessels largely 
because generous subsidies to builders or shippers canceled out their 
disadvantages in cost. If this type of subsidized and noncompetitive 





10 Select Committee on Steam Ship Subsidies, Second Report, App. 4, p. 218; Ambroise 
Colin, La Navigation commerciale au XIX® siécle (Paris: Rousseau, 1901), pp. 185-86 
Schwarz and Halle, Schiffhbauindustne, 1, 178-79. 

11 Col. G. Russo, “50 Years’ Progress of Shipbuilding in Italy,” Transactions of the Institu 
tion of Naval Architects, LIM (1911), Il, 255-70; R. Meeker, History of Shipping Subsidies 
(New York: Macmillan, 1905), p. 100. 

12S. Terano and M. Yukawa, “The Development of Merchant Shipbuilding in Japan 
Trans. Inst. Nav. Arch., LIM (1911), I, 13845; J. E. Orchard, Japan’s Economic Position 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930), p. 86; Syren and Shipping, Dec. 16, 1896, Mar to, 1897 
Aug. 31, 1904 
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building is disregarded and only the building of vessels that plied the 


world’s sea routes without government support is considered, British 
yards will be found still to have been without serious rivals in 1914, 
as they had been in 18go. 





Ill 


The first need of a healthy shipbuilding industry is a large shipping 
industry, providing a market wide enough to make specialization pos- 
sible. British shipyards had such a market: the British mercantile 
marine owned 35.8 per cent of the world’s tonnage in 1890 and 33.4 
per cent in 1914; in addition, a large tonnage was sold abroad. 

Even more important than the proportion of total world shipping 
under the British flag was the proportion of the world’s ordinary tramp 
vessels, the chief ocean carriers, since it was in the building of that 
type of vessel that British predominance was most pronounced. Before 
World War I Britain owned go per cent of the world’s tramps, the 
only other major tramp owners being Norway and Greece, both of 
whom kept to sailing tramps much longer and, on changing to steam, 
drew most of their tonnage from Britain.’"* While to some extent the 
success of British shipowners was based on the superior ships they 
received from British builders, the expansion and size of the British 
shipping industry were largely determined by other causes such as 
Britain’s favorable geographical position, her fishing and _ trading 
connections, her empire and its economic development. Shipping de- 
mand may thus be taken as an exogenous influence on the course of 
British shipbuilding. 

This large home market, together with the market abroad, was 
captured in 1860-1880, when Britain was (apart from the United States, 
which was engaged in internal construction and reconstruction and 
had little maritime interest after the virtual destruction of its merchant 
fleet by sales and sinkings during the Civil War) the only mayor 


13 In 1913, 46 per cent of British tonnage engaged in the home trade and 75 per cent of 
British steamer tonnage trading between foreign ports were of the tramp class. C. E. Fayle, 
History of the World's Shipping Industry (London: Allen & Unwin, 1933), 272, and The 
War and the Shipping Industry (London: Oxford University Press, 1927), p. 14; S. N. Haji, 
Economics of Shipping (Bombay: Haji, 1924), p. 53; A. Kreuter, Preishildung in der Linien 
reederei (Munich: doctoral thesis, 1909), p. 15; Report of the Royal Commission on Shipping 
Rings (London: H.M.S.O., 1909, XLVII), p. 34; E. S. Gregg, “Decline in Tramp Shipping,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, XL (1926), 339; E. Crammond, The British Shipping Industry 
(London: Constable, 1917), p. 16; G. Michon, Les Grandes compagnies anglaises de navigation 
(Paris: Rousseau, 1913), p. 19 
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country with developed iron, steel, and engineering industries to supply 
the shipyards. With the capture of these markets, the very scale of 
the shipbuilding industry was a major factor in perpetuating its pre 
dominance. 

A similar predominance was achieved for similar reasons in other 
industries, for example in the making of steel rails; yet in these cases 
other countries were rapidly able to compete with, and even overtake, 
Britain despite her original advantage of scale. In what way did ship- 
building differ from those other industries? 

One of the main distinctions was the “indivisibility,” in the econ 
omist’s sense, of the product—that is, the large size of the ship in rela- 
tion to the yard. Few yards had more than four or six berths, that is, 
capacity to build four or six vessels at one time. Unless there was a high 
degree of specialization and a large number of berths and yards in 
the country to make that specialization possible, a shipbuilder might 
find himself building a tug on a berth equipped for turning out ocean 
liners. This did occur in the United States, France, and other countries, 
and it was one of their gravest weaknesses. 

In Britain, by contrast, the industry was large enough to permit yards 
to specialize. Builders became expert in the construction of certain 
types of vessels and in the needs of certain types of owners; their 
equipment was no more elaborate than their type of vessel required, 
and in normal years there was no idle capacity. In view of their wide 
potential market, some builders could even build in slack times “on 
spec,” that is, before orders had been received," thus cutting one of 
the heaviest items of cost in a shipyard, the overhead during depres 
sions. 

To be sure, ships take many months to build. In that time owners 
generally suggest changes and builders adopt technical improvements. 
Few sister ships or repeat orders, therefore, represented identical copies 
of one model like Liberty ships or motor cars. Nevertheless, there were 
important benefits to be gained even by such limited mass production 
as the shipbuilding industry offered, and only British builders could 
gain them. 

There was some specialization even between districts. Belfast, the 
Clyde, and the Tyne built large liners; the Clyde, Barrow, Birkenhead, 
and the Tyne built warships; tramps were built on the northeast 





14 Statist, Dec. 5, 1908; W. V. Lang, “Some Details of a Cargo Steamer,” Transactions of 
the Institute of Marine Engineers, XX1 (1909-10), 53; D. Lubbock, Arctic Whalers (Glasgow 
Brown, Son & Ferguson, 1937), p. 472. 
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coast, and fishing vessels and dredgers in Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Leith. 

More important than this regional specialization was the specializa- 
tion of individual shipyards. Only a few yards (Harland and Wolff, 
Clydebank, Workman, Clark and Company, Swan, Hunter, and 
Wigham Richardson) built the giant express or “intermediate” liners,’ 
and each thus secured a steady flow of orders that kept the expensive 
equipment in reasonably full use. In cargo-tramp building, specializa- 
tion went much further. There were builders who kept to a special 
form of construction or a design for special use, with only slight modifi- 
cations, for year after year. Thus the “well-deck” design, evolved in 
West Hartlepool, led to the building of 350 well deckers totaling over 
half a million tons in West Hartlepool by 1888; Doxford’s of Sunder- 
land concentrated on their “turret-deck” design and by rg11 built 178 
vessels of that type, of about one million dead-weight tons’ capacity, 
by mass-production methods; Ropner and Sons, a Tees-side firm, built 
forty-four vessels to their own “trunk-deck” design by 1909; Sir 
Raylton Dixon, another northeast coast firm, launched 285,000 tons 
built to the cantilever-frame design, adopted in 1904, within ten years. 
There was specialization also in the building of smaller vessels: S. P. 
Austin of Sunderland concentrated on steam colliers, of which they 
had turned out 100, of 190,000 tons dead-weight capacity by 1912; the 
Grimsby Shipbuilding Company, Cook, Welton and Gemmel, Lim- 
ited, of Beverley, and Mackie and Thompson built fishing vessels; 
William Simons built dredgers; Alexander Stephen, arctic whalers; 
Murdoch & Murray built Amazon rubber-trade steamers; William 
Denny, Alfred Yarrow, and J. I. Thornycroft built fast river and cross- 
Channel ships; and there was similar specialization among builders 
of sailing vessels and warships.” 

15 “Intermediate” liners were liners that sacrificed the extremely costly last three or four 
knots of speed in return for comfort and cheapness. G. C. V. Holmes, Ancient and Modern 
Ships (2 vols.; London: H.M.S.O., 1906), Il, 91; Henry Fry, History of the North Atlantic 
Steam Navigation (London: Sampson Low, 1896), p. 215; F. R. Corson, The Atlantic Ferry 
in the 20th Century (London: Sampson Low, 1930), pp. 4, 20-22, 81. 

16G. W. Sievewright, “The Development of the ‘Well-Deck’ Cargo Steamer,” Transactions 
of the North East Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, V. (1888-89), 151; S. O. 
Kendall, “’Turret-Deck Cargo Steamers,” thid., XI (1894-95), 209; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1945 ed., art. “Ship"; Holmes, Anctent and Modern Ships, il, 118-22; Report of the Load 
Line Committee (London: H.M.S.O., 1899, LXXVIII), evidence of Robt. Ropner, Jr., QQ. 
258, 2879, 2916-60; J. W. Smith and T. W. Holden, Where Ships Are Born (Sunderland: 


Reed, 1946), p. 39; Syren and Shipping, Mar. 10, 1879, Jan. 1, 1902, Jan. 2, 1907, Nov. 4, 
igtt, July 3, 1912; Shipping (London), Oct. 1, 1896. 
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It was significant that one of the expected benefits from the mergers 
among shipbuilders in this period, like that of the Vickers-Beardmore 
group (yards at Barrow, Dalmuir, and Govan) or of the Furness group 
(three yards in West Hartlepool, one in Howden, and the Jarrow 
yard), was the opportunity to concentrate the building of each separate 
type of vessel in one yard. | 

Similarly, the frequent association between shipbuilders and ship- 
owning firms (occasionally strengthened by loans or exchanges of 
shares) ensured for the yard innumerable repeat orders and appreciable 
savings on overhead through the use of standard designs and templates 
(full-sized patterns). Most large shipping firms had their regular 
builders. Examples of extended connections between builder and 
owner may be drawn from each major class of vessel: Harland and 
Wolff with the White Star Line (later the whole of the International 
Mercantile Marine combine), William Denny with the Union Steam 
Ship Company, Caird and Company with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Line, J. Readhead and Sons with the Hain Steam Ship Company, 
and Russell and Company with the Nelson Line."” 

Lastly, in Britain alone was there the further division into ship- 
builders and independent marine engineering firms that gave the 
shipbuilding industry the advantage of specialized knowledge, longer 
“runs” and keener competition in engine making, and shared risks. 
The benefits accrued chiefly to builders of cargo vessels; large yards 
building mail liners and warships generally possessed their own engine 
shops. 

Very few countries built as many ships of a given type as a single 
British yard specializing in it, and the leading four or five British 
yards each produced a larger steamer tonnage year by year than other 
nations, with the exception of Germany, the U.S.A., and France. It 
is noteworthy that virtually the only truly competitive foreign yards, 
like the German and Dutch tug and trawler builders ’* and the Ameri- 
can Great Lakes yards,"® were also making use of mass-production 





17 Cf. D. Pollock, Modern Shipbuilding (London: Spon, 1884), p. 162; Wm. Denny & 
Bros., Ltd., Denny, Dumbarton, 1844-1932 (Dumbarton, 1932), pp. 24-25; Alex. Stephen 
& Sons, A Shipbuilding History, 1750-1932 (London and Cheltenham, 1932), p. 110; Swan, 
Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Wallsend and Walker on Tyne (1906), p. 18; Dickenson & 
Co. Ltd., Hundred Years of Progress (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1947), p. 3; John Readhead & 
Sons, Ltd. (South Shields, 1948); Syren and Shipping, Oct. 27, 1915. 

18 Tariff Commission, 1V. pars. 92, 500, 529. 

19 Even their competitive position was doubtful: Mosely Commission Report, pp. 79, 92 
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methods. Only the British industry was anywhere near the optimum 
size for a national industry, and this was among the chief reasons for its 
superiority. 





IV 


Next to the size of the market, the equipment and personnel must 
be considered, bearing in mind that in the economics of the shipyard 
the efficiency of the fixed equipment is largely a function of specializa- 
tion and the size of the market. 

There is little doubt that much of the equipment found in British 
yards was less advanced than that in America, Germany, and perhaps 
other countries in this period. British yards had their ancient steam 
engines to generate power, their lathes and plate-bending machines, 
but as far as the installation of hydraulic, pneumatic, or electric power 
transmission was concerned, or the use of mechanical riveters and 
drills, crane and gantry equipment, mechanical yard transport, covers 
for berths, even electric light, most of them were years behind their 
chief foreign rivals, and visiting foreign experts could seldom conceal 
their astonishment at this backwardness.” 

In some cases British hesitancy was explained by technical considera- 


tions: thus the earlier mechanical riveters were clumsy and could be 
used only near the edge of the plate, and the covered berth, which 
was claimed to protect the materials and permit work in bad weather, 
was found to be drafty and noisy and to exclude the daylight. Where 
innovations had proved their efficiency, as in the case of electricity, 
pneumatic tools, and heavy cranes (many of them German-built), they 


20Q. Flamm, in Stahl und Eisen (Diisseldorf), Sept. 1, 1897, pp. 921-22; Schwarz and 
Halle, Il, 50, 143-53, 186-87; T. G. John, “Shipbuilding Practice of the Present and Future,” 
Trans. Inst. Nav. Arch., LVI (1914), 293-94. Much useful information about technical equip- 
ment may be gleaned from articles in the professional journals, e.g., W. A. Fairburn, “Methods 
of Handling Materials over Shipbuilding Berths in American Shipyards,” Trans. Inst. Nav. 
Arch., XLIV (1902), 229; A. Murray, “The Introduction of Cranes in Shipyards,” sbid., 
XLVIII (1906), 179; W. 1. Babcock, “Portable Pneumatic Riveters in Shipbuilding,” Trans. 
Soc, Nav. Arch. and Mar. Eng., Vi (1898), 29; H. G. Gillmor, “Notes on Recent Improvements 
in Foreign Shipbuilding Plants,” shid., VIII (1900), 167; J. Price, “The Use of Machinery in 
Construction,” Trans. N. E. Coast Inst., V (1888-89), 43; W. C. Mountain, “Transmission 
of Power for Electricity,” ithid., XI (1894-95), 113; C. Scholefield, “Pneumatic Tools as 
Applied to Ship Construction,” thid., XXI1 (1905-6), 15; J. B. Duckitt, “The Electrical 
Equipment of Cranes,” ibid., XXV (1908-9), 47; W. C. Wallace, “Electrical Transmission of 
Power in Shipyards,” Transactions of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, 
XXXVIII (1894-95), 181; W. H. White, “Presidential Address,” Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng., CLV 
(1903-4), 2. 
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were gradually introduced into British yards between 1890 and 1914. 
The shipyards building expensive vessels, like Harland and Wolff, 
Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson, Clydebank, and Jarrow, 
were as well equipped as any abroad. 

There was good reason for the “backwardness” in Britain. Essen- 
tially, the reputation of British shipbuilding was based on the skill of 
its artisans, its boilermakers and shipwrights. In the absence of a pool 
of skilled labor, foreign shipbuilders were obliged to install expensive 
equipment, much of which could not pay unless and until all processes 
had become much more mechanized and shipbuilding had become a 
true mass-production industry. Thus, paradoxically, the new equip- 
ment laid down abroad was suited, if at all, only to British conditions, 
though even there much of it could not have paid. It was a poor sub- 
stitute for skilled labor abroad. Many foreign builders, particularly 
in the U.S.A., bankrupted themselves over the costly equipment, which 
stood idle much of the time or was used below capacity on small 
vessels. In Britain, ships were built with a minimum of capital in 
yards that were able to contract output easily in slumps and were not 
inferior in efficiency in booms. 

Of the superiority in skill of British labor and management at that 
time, based on tradition and on an efficient system of apprenticeship, 





contemporaries had little doubt. American wages were higher than 
British by a third at least, a difference that more than outweighed 
any possible higher productivity gained by mechanical equipment ” 
(while overheads were, of course, much higher). Wages in the leading 
Continental countries were lower and hours longer, but even with 
the help of this modern equipment, the output of the German iron- 


worker was smaller than that of the British boilermaker,” while in 
France two emissaries of the (British) Boilermakers’ Society found 
the equipment poor and heard the fatalistic opinion that a yard, to 
succeed, would have to employ British managers, workmen, and 


21 Estimates of comparative wage rates differ widely, but rates of 25-33 per cent above the 
British were given most often. See, ¢.g., Geo. W. Dickie, “Some Obstacles to Shipbuilding 
and Owning in this Country,” Trans. Soc. Nav. Arch. and Mar. Eng., Il (1894), 37; and 
“Can the American Shipbuilders Under Present Conditions Compete?” ihid., VILL (1900), 
173, and discussion following; T. Schwarz, in Jahrb. schiffbaut. Ges., UI (1902), 231; W. T. 
Dunmore, Ship Subsidies, p. 48; J. Grantham, “Ocean Steam Navigation,” Proc. Inst. Civ 
Eng., XXIX (1869-70), 129; James McKechnie, “Shipbuilding ...1n Great Britain,” 
Engineering Magazine (London, 1897), p. 952. 

22 Schwarz and Halle, Il, p. 158; The Shipbuilder, No. 3 (190%); Open Letter from the 
Board of Trade to the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, in Shipbuilding Trades Agreement 
(London), June 3, 1910. 
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administrators. Many of the foremen and leading hands in Germany, 
Denmark, and Russia (as well as in America) were British and were 
members of the Boilermakers’ Society. Even in the 1880's, French ship- 
yard workers absented themselves three times a year from the yards for 
sowing, reaping, and cutting peat. Lower wages on the Continent did 
not mean lower labor costs.” 

A rough measure of the productivity of shipyard workers in various 
countries about the turn of the century is given in Table 3: 





TABLE 3 
PRODUCTIVITY OF SHIPYARD WORKERS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Numbers Output 
Employed in Annual per 

Control Shipbuilding Launchings Head 

Year (‘000s) (‘000 tons) (tons) 
United Kingdom 190! 122.9 1,450 12.5 
U.S.A, 1900 49-4 337 6.8 
Germany 1895 35.3 117 3.3 
Italy 1901 24.1 66 2.7 
Japan 1902 14.9 37 2.5 
France 1896 42.3 75 1.8 
Holland 1899 17.0 30 1.8 


Sources: Board of ‘Trade, Second Series of Memoranda (H.M.S.O., London), 1904, Part 
XVII, pp. 475 ff; tonnage from Lloyd's Register, mercantile gross tons and naval displacement 
tons added together; employment and launchings given as averages of five years, of which 
the control year is the central one. In view of the differences in census classification (for 
example, the division between shipbuilding and marine engineering), the result should be taken 
as a rough approximation only 


V 


The advantages of the British shipbuilding industry extended beyond 
its markets and its own resources to its sources of supply. There were 
occasional complaints by interested parties that steel was cheaper 
abroad,” but in general it was admitted that the British builder bought 
his plates and his sections at a lower price than any of his competitors, 
even after other countries had developed their own efficient steel indus- 


tries. 


23.R. C. on the Depression of Trade, evidence of J. Price, QQ. 10978-85, 11013~-18; J. 
Scott, QQ. 1187879, 11902, 11976-77, 12005-16, 12051; Robert Knight, QQ. 14761-63, 
14774, 14785—-810; App. A.1., p. 342; Lowthian Bell, Principles of the Manufacture of Iron 
and Steel (London: Routledge, 1884), pp. 503, 706; Statist, Nov. 25, 1885; Moseley Commis 
ston, Pp. 95. 

24 Evidence of J. Price and J. Scott to R. C. on Depression of Trade, quoted above 
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Because of the size of the shipbuilding industry, British steelmakers 
supplied a much higher proportion of their output to shipyards than 
did steelmakers abroad. They could produce certain sizes in long 
“runs” and they were willing to go to great lengths to retain the ship- 
builders’ custom. While in 1910 only a doubtful 4 per cent of German 
steel output went to the shipbuilders, 25 per cent of the British pig 
iron consumption in 1902 and 30 per cent of the steel consumption in 
1910-1912 were absorbed by the shipyards. In the shipbuilding districts 
the proportion was higher, and the Clyde yards consumed two thirds 
of the output of the Scottish steelworks.” 

From the 1890's onward, the American shipbuilders should have 
benefited from the fact that rolled steel was produced more cheaply 
in America than in Britain, while forgings and castings made in Phila- 
delphia had low transport costs to the yards. They were, however, 
robbed of this advantage by the dumping policy of the American 
steelmakers, who sold plates to Belfast and Scotland at $8 to $15 per 
ton cheaper than at home after 1898, raising the price to $41.40 in the 
U.S.A. in 1903 when it was $25.50 in Britain. The average cost of all 
materials bought by American shipyards was estimated at 30 to 40 per 
cent above British costs.“” American shipbuilders were prevented from 
importing plates by the tariff and by the consideration that their vessels 
might be wanted for coastwise trade, where all material had to be of 





home origin. 

The German builder was also at a disadvantage compared with the 
British. Up to 1890 he drew most of his supplies from Britain, and 
even the standard measurements used in German yards were British. 
In 1895-1896, when German supplies had become available, the British 
builder still bought at prices 15 to 20 per cent below the German, and 
it was not until rgro that, with the help of railway concessions, plates 
and angle irons reached the German yards at prices comparable with 
those charged by British makers. Yet German builders gained little 
thereby, for the Ruhr steelmakers, who had previously dumped semi- 


25 Departmental Committee on Shipping and Shipbuilding after the War (London: H.M.S.O., 
1918, XIII), p. 41; J. H. Jones, Is Unemployment Inevitable? (London: Macmillan, 1924), p. 
286; J. S. Jeans, Iron Trade of Great Britain (London: Methuen, 1906), pp. 131-32; R. C. on 
Depression, App. A.1. (Lowthian Bell); Halle, in Jahrb. schiffhbaut. Ges., WL (1902), 217; 
J. Neumann, Volkswirtschaftliche . . . Bedeutung .. . der Schiffbauindustrie (Leipzig: Brand 
stetter, 1910), p. 74. 

26 Economist, Aug. 8, 1900; Statist, Mar. 19, 1898, Jan. 28, 1899, May 4, Dec. 28, 1901; 
Jeans, Iron Trade, p. 160; J. Neumann, Volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung, p. 7%; Dunmore, 


Ship Subsidies, pp. 42-43 
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finished steel in Britain at 30 per cent below home prices, promptly 
began to dump ship plates also. The northeast coast builders also 
imported steel castings and rough turnings on a large scale as soon 
as they could be produced more cheaply abroad. In 1912-1913, 43 per 
cent of the steel castings and 10 per cent of the steel plates used in 
Britain were imported, mostly from Germany.”’ It is doubtful how 
much the close link of a shipbuilder with a steelmaker, found more 
often abroad than in Britain, really benefited the shipbuilder in the 
long run. British yards that had such links, for example, Palmer or 
the Furness group, were not noticeably more successful.” 

In the main British shipbuilding centers a high degree of efficiency 
was also reached in the manufacture of components, supplied by 
clusters of satellite firms specializing in making windlasses, donkey 
engines, refrigerating plants, pumps, electric generators, interior fur- 
nishings, and a host of other items.” Independent marine engineers 
may also be viewed as members of this group. The economy of this 
system of subcontract, which the modern motor industry, among 
others, has learned to value, was only partly shared by the yards in 
outlying districts like Belfast, Barrow, Birkenhead, or Hull, and it was 
beyond the reach of foreign yards, with the possible exception of Ger- 
man yards (some of which had British suppliers), but it helped to 
lower the costs of the yards on the Clyde and in the northeast of Eng- 
land. Thus the advantages of mass production also extended to the 
suppliers of the British shipbuilders. 


VI 
Geographical factors, particularly the close proximity of coal and iron 


27 Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, XVII (1883), 835; C. F. Laeisz, “Shipbuilding in 
Germany,” Trans. Inst. Nav. Arch., XXX\X (1897), 17; Departmental Committee on Shipping, 
pp. 24-25, App. A, pp. 43-45; Tariff Commission, 1, pars. 205, 262, 544, 1187; IV, pars 
453, 502, 780-81, 789; Committee on Industry and Trade (London: H.M.S.O., 1928), Fourth 
Report, p. 371; Neumann, Volkswirtsch. Bedeutung, pp. 40 n., 78 n.; Ch. Furness, The 
American Invasion (London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1902), p. 14; Economist, Jan. 8, 1910, Jan 
15, 1913; Statist, Sept. 28, 1912; Fairplay (London), Jan. 28, 1910. 

28 The association of a shipyard with one of the five firms in the armor-plate “ring” was a 
different matter: the cartel’s control over armor-plate capacity assured it of shares in profitable 
warship contracts. 

29 Cf. League of Nations, Memorandum on Shipbuilding (Geneva, 1927), p. 29; Glasgow 
University, Industrial Survey of South-West Scotland (London: H.M.S.O., 1932), p. 39; The 
Engineer (London), July 10, 1896; R. V. Hamilton, Naval Administration (London: Bell 
1896), p. 178. 
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to the sea, also favored the British shipbuilder. It was the location of 
iron and coal, and the steel and engineering industries based on them, 
that determined the large-scale migration of British shipbuilding 
capacity from the Thames to the Clyde and the Tyne and reduced 
such former major shipbuilding centers as Aberdeen or the Humber 
to the building of small trawlers and whalers in the second half of 
the ninteenth century. 

The importance of this factor of location may, however, easily be 
exaggerated. After 1890 much of the iron ore was imported. American, 
French, Belgian, even German yards, when helped by railway con- 
cessions, were not badly placed in relation to their raw materials. They 
also had relatively plentiful land on which to lay out modern ship- 
yards on generous lines, while virtually all the British yards were on 
old sites, hemmed in by other property and often forced in the course 
of their growth to expand into noncontiguous areas or to remove 
altogether to new sites. Moreover, virtually every major British ship- 
building port or river—Barrow, Belfast, the Tyne, the Wear, and the 
Clyde—was unsuited to the traflic of large vessels and could be used 
only by dint of constant expenditure on dredging and the construction 
of sea walls. 

The main locational advantage of Britain over her rivals was the easy 
access to the market, that is, the shipowners. It was no accident that 
transatlantic liners were built on the Clyde or its extension, Belfast,” 
colliers on the Wear, and trawlers on the Humber and in Aberdeen. 
Shipowners, who generally financed the builders by part payments as 
various stages in the building of a ship were completed, liked to have 
their yards near at hand, while the shipbuilders benefited by the dock 
facilities and by the profitable repair work of a busy port. 

The main geographical advantage was thus an aspect of the advan- 
tage of a large market noted above. The bunching together of many 
yards on rivers like the Clyde, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees also 
gave the shipbuilders a large pool of skilled labor, easy access to 
satellite suppliers of components, opportunities of observing new 
methods introduced by competitors, and other external economies. 
There was, it is true, a strong tendency in this period for shipbuilders 
to leave the congested cities, Newcastle and Sunderland, but they only 
moved into smaller suburbs or outports, where labor was less well 
organized and:the whole social and economic life of the towns could 





30 Belfast drew much of its skilled labor and steel from the Clyde. 
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be under the influence of the shipbuilder.** Many labor problems were 
solved by the domination over their communities exercised by such 
shipbuilders as Denny at Dumbarton, Caird and Scott at Greenock, 
William Gray at West Hartlepool, Palmer at Jarrow, and Swan, 
Hunter at Wallsend, while these yards still enjoyed the benefits of 
being within a large center of the industry. 

The location of two of the largest and most successful shipyards in 
the world, Harland and Wolff and Workman, Clark and Company 
in Belfast should help to dispose of the notion that local coal or iron 
supplies were vital needs for a successful shipyard; the costs of sea trans- 
port for steel and for machinery were relatively low, and any port 
could thus be within easy reach of its bulk supplies if other factors 
were in its favor as a shipbuilding center. 


Vil 


Lastly, the influence of tradition has to be examined. An existing 
industry will often attract orders, as well as new entrants, simply be- 
cause it has been established in one place for many years. In particular, 
shipowners who were obliged to order their vessels from distant ports, 
as for example Greeks or Norwegians, and owners without the tech- 
nical knowledge to judge the performance of shipbuilders might be 
expected to rely on existing reputation rather than seek out new firms. 

There is little doubt that existing connections between owners and 
builders exerted their influence and that it was of advantage to a new- 
comer to be able to describe himself as a “Clyde shipbuilder” or a 
“Wear shipbuilder,” as the early difficulties of the Barrow shipyard 
and of Harland and Wolff perhaps help to prove.” Yet changes in 
the shipbuilding industry were rapid. In Britain, bankruptcies and 
new arrivals among shipyard firms (most of which were unincorpo- 
rated family concerns) were frequent, and the location of the industry 
was by no means rigid: within the two decades 1860-1880, nearly all 
the flourishing yards on the Thames and the Mersey disappeared and 


31 Rents were probably a less important cause of this migration; no reliable figures for 
British yards at that time can be obtained, but in Germany rent accounted for about 1 per cent 
of the costs of production. G. Tralau, Uber den Standort der Schiffbauindustrie (Rostock 
Hinstorff, 1927), p. 9. 

82 The lack of a local tradition may also help to explain the failure of South Wales to 
attract a shipbuilding industry, as the area was favorably placed in many respects and had 
some flourishing ship repair firms 
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new yards arose in Belfast, Barrow, the Hartlepools, and the outports 
on the Clyde and the Tyne. Abroad, modern shipbuilding industries 
were created within a few years in Germany, the United States, and 
Japan. New shipping lines were founded, others changed hands, and 
shipowners often sought new suppliers, particularly in booms, when 
dates of delivery of well-cnown firms lengthened. The shipbuilding 
industry itself was subject to constant change and adaptation. Tradi 
tion, in this sense, could not have been a very powerful factor in presery 
ing the hegemony of Britain. 

On the other hand, the skill of the artisans and the practical expert 
ence of the management, acquired before 1880 when no other country 
was on the scene, were factors that were bound to give at least a tem 
porary advantage to the country that had arrived first. By itself, such 
superiority could not outlast a generation; coupled with other favor 
able conditions, it helped to preserve the overwhelming superiority of 
British shipbuilding in the period 1890-1914. 


Vill 


Without artificial restrictions, shipbuilding would be an industry 
with an almost perfectly competitive world market, for not only do 
the customers, the shipowners, have the resources and the knowledge 
to compare the performance and price of all the major producers, but 
the finished product has negligible transport costs. In the period 1890 
1914 such artificial barriers as existed, for example, bounties, restric 
tions on foreign tonnage, remissions of dues, and subsidies, were almost 
exclusively directed against the British builder in favor of shipyards 
abroad. Working within this competitive market that was increasingly 
rigged against him, the British shipbuilder maintained an enormous 
superiority over his rivals, a superiority widely out of proportion 
with the general industrial strength of the country or even the rela 
tive strength of British shipping. 

The British shipbuilder found customers because his vessels, of com 
parable or better quality, were cheaper than foreign-built ships. The 
quality was assured by the traditions of the British yards and by the 
reputation of the British register societies. Comparable prices are difh 
cult to obtain, as ships were seldom quite alike, but where comparison 
is possible, the British vessel is found to be the cheaper one. 


German prices, the most competitive, were put at 10 per cent above 
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the British in 1901.** American prices were higher still. Of two sister 
ships ordered by the Atlantic Transport Line in 1901, the liner built 
in Belfast cost £ 1,419,000; her sister built in America, £ 1,649,000. Of 
four other sister ships, the two built in Belfast cost £535,000 and £ 486,- 
000; the two built in the U.S.A., £720,000 and £729,000. In 1902, the 
prices of liners in America were put at 30 per cent above the British, 
and in 1906 at 37 to 47 per cent above, while freighters were estimated 
to cost 50 per cent more.”* In France, an official report put the cost 
of a steamer at 420 fr. per ton, compared with 300 fr. per ton in Britain; 
in 1891, the cost of a warship was put at £ 30.50 per ton in Britain, 
£,46.9 in France, and £87.5 in Russia. Colin estimated French costs 
at about 70 per cent above the British in 1901, and Schwarz and Halle 
at 20 to 80 per cent higher.” 

This competitive advantage of British shipyards had its origins in 
the period 1860-1880, when no other major country save America, 
whose resources were occupied elsewhere, had the iron, steel, and engi- 
neering capacity to build modern steamers on a large scale. The advan- 
tage continued to 1914 largely because of three factors: access to a 
large market, which provided the opportunity for mass production, 
specialization, the full use of fixed capital, and external economies; 
the cheap supplies of the industry’s raw materials and components; 
and the skill and experience of management and men. 

Swwney Po.varp, University of Sheffield 


58 Schwarz and Halle, Schiffbauindustrie, 1, 184; W. S. Cormack, “An Economic History 
of Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering” (unpub. thesis; Univ. of Glasgow, [c. 1930]), p. 239. 

34 Schwarz and Halle, Schiffbauindustrie, Il, 184; Statist, July 12, 1902; W. H. White, 
“Presidential Address,” Proceedings of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers (1899), 156. 

35 Schwarz and Halle, Schiffhauindustrie, Il, p. 185; Colin, Navigation, pp. 178, 183-84; 
R. Mecker, History of Shipping Subsidies, p. 46; H. Fry, History, p. 242; Associated Ship- 
wrights’ Society, Quarterly Reports, 1891, First Quarter. 





Research Note 


THREE CASES CONCERNING THE 
“ITUTION OF USURY IN FLORENCE 


REST 


Investigation of Florentine legislation concerning the practice of usury in 
the fourteenth century leads the researcher to the conclusion that a general 
theory cannot be constructed unless more facts are made known. It is to be 
hoped that an exposition of factual data will lead to an inquiry into those 
“shades and nuances” of meaning that are symptomatic of historical change.’ 
I do not believe that the present state of knowledge on this problem allows 
more than a descriptive historical approach, followed by a suggestion of 
possible levels of understanding and strategies of further inquiry. There are 
many reasons for taking this position. First, the documents available to the 
researcher are less than adequate for the formulation of a general theory. 
To cite only one instance, the judicial records of the period before 1343 were 
burned in the revolution of that year.? Second, case histories of those indi 
viduals cited by the court or the councils as usurers have not been written." 
Finally, the Consulte, which contain the opinions of the advisory councils 
of the Priorate, do not aid the researcher in understanding the motives that 
animated the passage of legislation. With these limitations firmly in mind, 
[ should like to present certain facts that I suspect can be understood only 
dimly within the framework of our present knowledge of Florentine life in 


1 For a consideration of methodological problems involved in economic history, see R. Lopez, 
Italian Leadership in the Medieval Business World,” Tue JournaL or Economic Hisvory, 
VIII (1948), 63-68. A. Sapori, Le Marchand italien au moyen dge (Paris: A. Colin, 1952), pp 
3-115, presents an excellent general bibliography of Italian economic history and an incisive 
discussion of sources. 

2 The Atm of the Captain, Executor, and Podesta previous to July of 1343 were destroyed 
Our present opinions about the history of Florence are distorted because scholars do not take 
into account the fact that the apparent rise in the incidence of political conflict after 1443 may 
be largely a reflection of the survival of certain types of sources. That there appears to be rela 
uvely little political strife from 132% to 1342 may in part be accounted for by the absence of 
judicial documents for that period. All documents cited in this paper are from the Archivio 
di Stato in Firenze. 

3Cf. my article, “The Attitude of the Communal Courts Towards Usurers (1344-1379) 
to be published in the Archivio storico italiano. 

4 Periodically the Priors called upon certain citizens to give their opinions on pending legis 
lauon. Their advice was recorded in a series of volumes entitled “consulte.” The speakers 
usually confined their remarks to an estimate of the amount of the fine that the pawnbrokers 
should be compelled to pay. Occasionally, however, some insight can be gained into the fiscal 
status of the pawnbrokers through the counsel given by these men 
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the Trecento. One further disclaimer must be made: this paper does not 
purport to consider the state of juridical consciousness nor the legalistic 
matrix that provided the framework in which the events narrated took 
place.® 

Despite the fact that the period from 1343 to 1375 was characterized by 
an increase in the participation of the lower classes in the political life of 





the Commune, there was no fundamental change in Florentine policy toward 
pawnbrokers. One might expect that a government more responsive to the 
needs of the masses would have taken more stringent measures against 
moneylenders. Nothing could be further from the truth. Interest rates for 
loans on pawns remained at the same level during the entire period.® The 
government continued the policies of the early Trecento and tended to 
treat the pawnbrokers as a necessary evil. Communal legislation regulating 
their activity until 1375 can be classified as follows: either it sought to 
eradicate the clandestine pawnbroker by establishing a license fee in the 
form of a fine,” or it tried to fix a maximum rate of interest and thus elimi- 
nate loan sharks.* The courts enforced this legislation against the clan- 
destine usurer and the loan shark.’ 

There was, however, a significant change in Communal policy toward the 
ecclesiastical courts that did affect the pawnbrokers during this period. 
Against a background of rising anticlericalism, the government granted 


immunity to all Florentine citizens from the jurisdiction of these courts.'® 


5 Cf. B. Nelson, “The Usurer and the Merchant Prince: Italian Business and the Ecclesiastical 
Law of Restitution, 1100-1550." The Tasks of Economic History (supplemental issue of 
THe Journar or Economic History), VII (1947), 104-22. 

6 During the time of the Ciompi, the form and content of the statutes regulating pawnbroking 
were identical with those of the earlier period. Provvisiont, 68, cc. 371-3%r. In the subse- 
quent period, when the Florentine government suppressed the pawnbrokers in territories under 
Communal jurisdiction, the inhabitants of these districts petitioned Florence to revoke the ban 
and permit the pawnbrokers to continue to ply their trade. Provvisiont, 78, cc. 2581r—5gr. 

7 For similar treatment of the pawnbroker in northern Europe, see R. de Roover, Money, Bank- 
ing and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges (Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1948), p. 163. In Florence, the magistrates charged men who loaned money on pawns with 
failure to pay their license fees. The money paid by the accused was called a “fine” because 
canon law prohibited the authorities from granting licenses to usurers. This prohibition was 
simply evaded by creating the impression that the purpose of the license was to penalize the 
grantees for practicing usury. Thus the license fee was transformed into a penalty. Cf. Att 
Esecutore, 17, cc. 33-331; Atti Capitano, 12, c. 12. 

Sin 1343, the maximum legal rate was established at 30 per cent. Cf. my article, “Walter of 
Brienne and the Regulation of Usury,” to be published in the Archivio storico italiano. \n the 
year 1343, fifty individuals were operating as licensed pawnbrokers. 

9 Atn Podesta, Reg. 1186, cc. 73-74. A certain Francischus Balduccii was fined for making 
loans at 41% per cent interest per year for the purpose of gambling. His name does not 
appear among the licensed usurers. From 1349 to 1379 there were 141 licensed pawnbrokers 
in Florence whose names were recorded in the judicial records of the Commune. 

10 A. Panella, “Politica ecclesiastica del commune fiorentino,” Archivio storico italiano, Ul, 
Part tv (1913), 281-283. The thesis of this article is that the lower guildsmen were respon- 
sible for the legislation against the church courts. There is, however, no study of the effect of 
this legislation on the pawnbrokers. 
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Villani states that one of the reasons for the enactment of the legislation 
of 1345 was the desire of the state to prevent the opposition of the clergy to 
usurious contracts." This meant that the victims of loan sharks could not 
appeal to the ecclesiastical courts. Anyone who invoked the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts in cases involving a charge of usury was subject to 
a fine.” By 1347 anticlerical feeling had subsided and a rapprochement had 
been effected with the papacy. While the laws remained on the statute books, 
they were rarely enforced." 

The next significant legislative enactment concerning the practice of usury 
was issued at the outset of a wave of anticlerical feeling that culminated in 
war against the papacy. On July 12, 1375, the officials of the Monte were 
empowered to act as executors of the “last will and testament of manifest 
usurers or pawnbrokers who lend money in the city or contado of Flor- 
ence.” '* No other executors, ecclesiastical or secular, were to be recognized 
by the courts even if they were explicitly named in the will. The officials of 
the Monte were to have power to make restitution to those individuals or 
their heirs who had suffered at the hands of the usurers. The treasurer of 
the officials was to have the authority to seize the account books of the 
deceased usurers and list the amounts to be repaid to his creditors. His 
actions were subject to the approval of the officials. They could sequester, 
sell, or alienate any goods or property that had belonged to the deceased in 
order to obtain funds to repay “omnes usuras” to the individuals from 
whom they had been exacted. All pledges remaining in the possession of 
the heirs of the deceased, if he had been a pawnbroker (feneratores ad 
pignus), were to be restored to their rightful owners. 

In August of 1377 three documents appear in the statutes that cast light 
upon the role of the Monte officials in the matter of restitution of usury. 
On the eighteenth of August, they petitioned the Priors asking for additional 
authority to settle the estate of a certain manifest usurer, Laurentius Landi." 
In June of 1375 he had died intestate. The officials had sold much of his 
property to pay back the victims of his usurious actions. There were, how- 
ever, many legitimate debts that had not been paid to the estate of the 
deceased. Since the officials did not believe that they had the power to 


11G. Villani, Cronaca, ed. F. Dragomanni (Florence, 1844), XII, 43. 

12 Statuti X1, Book v, rub. 128. 

13 41; Podesta, Reg. 1525. The documents in this register are unnumbered. A man who 
claimed to be the victim of a usurious contract had his appeal rejected by the court of the 
bishop in January of 1360. 

14 Provvisioni, 63, c. 73. The question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction is outside the scope of 
this article. It is important to note, however, that because usury cases were de foro muisto, they 
could be tried either in the secular or ecclesiastical courts. The officials of the Monte were in 
charge of the consolidated public debt of the Commune. Cf. B. Barbadoro, Le Finanze della 
republica fiorentina (Florence: Olschki, 1929), pp. 629-64. 

15 Provuisioni, 65, cc. 119-20F. 
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collect these under the statute of 1375, they requested additional authority 
to determine the names of the debtors and the amounts they owed to the 
estate. They also requested that the government give them authority to 
sell certain properties in order to return the dowry of the wife of the 
deceased. The petition of the Monte officials was approved in its entirety 
by the councils. 

The petition of 1377 states that Laurentius Landi was a manifest usurer. 
Other documents, however, permit a more precise definition of his business 
activities. His name first appears in a statute of June 7, 1369."° He was one 





of twenty-one pawnbrokers who were required to pay a license fee in the 
form of a fine, which totaled 3,000 gold florins, for lending money on 
pledges. Two years later his name is listed along with those of eighteen 
other pawnbrokers, who were fined the same amount.’” The last document 
concerning the career of Laurentius is dated two years before his death. 
He is cited again as one of ten pawnbrokers who were fined a total of 2,500 


gold florins.’® It is clear that he was one of the public pawnbrokers licensed 


by the Commune during this period. 

Another petition was presented to the Priors, on the same day, by th 
hospital of Santa Maria Nuova.'® In November of 1376 a certain Bartolus 
Cambii, a Florentine citizen, “knowing that he was going to die, and fearing 
death, and knowing all that he had gained from usury, and knowing that 
if he had made restitution of all he had gained usuriously, his heirs would 
perish because little or nothing would remain to them, and then, being 
conquered by love of his children (amore filiorum), consulted wise and 
experienced men, and decided on a way to protect his heirs from the 
creditors of his usury.” He emancipated his son and daughter and gave them 
certain credits and property. His house he gave to the former and his farm 
to the latter. His son Cambio was given all his Monte credits and designated 
as his heir. In the event of his death, the church of Santa Maria del Bigallo 
was to receive the residue of his estate.” 

Santa Maria Nuova claimed the property of Bartolus that “de jure” be 
longed to them. They also maintained that they had the right to make 
restitution to the victims of all usuries that Bartolus “had received and 
extorted.” The representatives of the Commune agreed that the church 
should be given the property that the deceased usurer had willed to it but 
only after the following conditions had been fulfilled: Bartolus’ Monte 


16 Ihid., §7, c. 12 

17 Ihid., 59, c. 26. 

18 [hid., 61, c. 74. 

19 [hid., 65, cc. 121f-22F 

20 Bartohus Cambi’s Monte credits were 558 florins in 1347. This placed him in the highest 
5 per cent of the Commune's creditors. Monte, Santa Croce, c. 167. His name is not recorded 
umong the licensed pawnbrokers. Several of his relatives were members of the Cambio. Per 


haps he speculated in large-scale extralegal credit transactions 
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credits were to be canceled; his property could be alienated; and his son 
had the right to dispose of the possessions legitimately acquired by his 
father and bequeathed to him. Finally, the hospital was not to be per 
mitted to make restitution, but rather, in compliance with the statute of 
1375, the officials of the Monte were to have the authority to restore all 
usury “receptis et extortis.” *' 

On the following day, the daughter of another deceased usurer, Cionis 
Guidetti, presented a petition to the Priors.2? This is the last document, 
previous to the outbreak of the Ciompz, that casts light on the operation 
of the statute of 1375.°* Guidetti was a pawnbroker. In 1356, he and Bonci 
Albizzi owned a pawnshop in partnership with a certain notary, Ser 
Lucum Gherardi, who is described as a usurer and a dishonest man of 
“male vite et condictions.” ** Mattheus Romanuccii, a Florentine citizen, 
pawned certain articles at their shop that were valued at ten libre, at a rate 
of six denari per libra a month.*® One of the employees of the pawnbrokers 
falsely stated that Mattheus would not be present in Florence in time to 
redeem his pledge, and it was therefore sold. Later the same year Cionis 
Guidetti was fined rit florins.*® The last record of his activities was on June 
7, 1369. On this day he and twenty-one other pawnbrokers were fined 3,000 
florins by the Commune.*" 

When Guidetti died in 1374, the Ecclesiastical Court made restitution on 
the usury he had received and payment “de incertis” except “pro parte 
usurarum contingentium dicte apotece de Torcicoda pro eo quod de pignort 
bus et pecunus et creditis et debitis dicte apotece.” ** His daughter, however, 
in an effort to save these costs, brought suit in the Bishop’s court against 
a certain Caterina, daughter and heir of Bonaccursio Cione, from whom, she 
alleged, her father had borrowed 3,000 florins at 20 per cent per annum 
for the purpose of operating his pawnshop. Guidetti’s daughter argued that 
restitution of all usury collected in the operation of the pawnshop on Via 
Torcicoda ought to be paid from the estate of Bonaccursio. Litigation in the 
episcopal court had lasted for fourteen months and no verdict appeared to 
be forthcoming. The court had prorogued the case for six months, The 
Priors, after hearing the petition, decided that the case should be turned 


211m February of 1379 his son Cambio was listed as one of the principal creditors of the 
Republic. Cf. Prestanze, 388, c. 36r. 

22 Provvisioni, 65, cc. 128—30r. 

23 For a discussion of the action taken by the government on the payment of interest, sec 
B. Barbadoro, Le Finanze, pp. 670-73. 

24 Atti Esecutore, unnumbered volume (February 24, 1356). There is no record of a decision 
in this case. 

25 This was the legal maximum of 30 per cent. Cf. note 8 

26 Provutsioni, 43, C. 93- 

27 [hid., 57, ¢. 12. 

28 For the difference between certa and incerta usury, see B. Nelson, “The Usurer and the 
Merchant Prince,” pp. 110-16. 
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over to the Monte officials in order to determine whether restitution should 
be made by the heirs of Guidetti or Bonaccursio. 

It appears that any general conclusions that might be drawn from a study 
of three cases stemming from a law whose origin is obscure must indeed 
be extremely tenuous. It is possible to suggest that the passage of the law 
and the presentation of these petitions coincided with the rise of anticlerical 
feeling and the outbreak of war between the republic and the papacy.” 
With the end of the conflict, further references to the legislation of 1375 are 
not to be found in the provisions of the Trecento. Once before, in the history 
of the republic (1345-1346), the Priorate had limited the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in economic matters. This had occurred at the moment 
when relations between Florence and the Holy See were virtually at the 
breaking point.” Further investigations will have to be made into the 
relations between church and state, however, before we can understand, 
even partially, the complex problem of usury.** Changes in these relation- 
ships, as Professor Emilio Cristiani has indicated in the case of Pisa, appear 
to result in significant modifications of Communal legislation on the sub- 
ject of usury.”* 
: Marvin B. Becker, Baldwin-Wallace College 


29 When Florence and the papacy were on good terms, the Priorate required the approval of 
the Bishop of Florence or his procurator in cases involving the restitution of usury (certis ef 
incertis). Provvisioni, §2, cc. 154-561 (May 12, 1365). 

80 For an excellent article showing the extent to which the relations between church and state 
influenced Pisan legislative enactments concerning usury, see E. Cristiani, “Note sulla legislazione 
antiusuraria,” in the Bollettino storico pisano, XXII (1953), 3-53. 

81 For material on the activities of the Monte officials at the end of the Trecento, see A. 
Sapori, Studi di storia economica medievale (and ed.; Florence: Sansoni, 1947), pp. 95-115. 

32 Cf. note 30. 





EDITORS’ NOTES 


Julian P. Boyd, the editor of the Thomas Jefferson papers, and his staff have 
prepared “fifty-one reels of 16mm. of all of the alphabetical, chronological, biblio- 
graphical, and source cards, on the documents and letters written by or to Thomas 
Jefferson,” thus providing a guide to 60,000 or more items. These card entries 
represent documents in numerous repositories here and abroad. Copies, available 
on interlibrary loan or by purchase from the Photoduplication Department, 
Library of Congress, are to be found also in the libraries of the following institu 
tions: University of Virginia, Missouri Historical Society, Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, University of Chicago, Princeton University, and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


A new journal of business history, Tradition, has made its appearance in 
Germany, under the direction of Professor Wilhelm Treue of Gottingen (one 
number in 1956, quarterly from 1957 on). It features numerous plates and maps 
and photo reproductions of historical documents utilized in the articles. The 
articles themselves are of high quality, though the absence of footnotes in a few 
cases is somewhat disconcerting to the interested scholar. The first two issues 
have included pieces on Carl von Siemens and his activities in Russia and 
England; Karl Mez, a silk manufacturer of Baden who seems to have stepped 
out of the pages of Max Weber; the founding of the North German Lloyd; and 
the creation of the Darmstadter Bank (this article, by Rondo Cameron, appeared 
earlier in Explorations in Entrepreneurial History; the translated version includes, 
however, some important documents in extenso). All in all, the new review should 


prove indispensable to students of European economic history and of consider 
able interest to nonspecialists. Subscriptions, 24 DM annually, may be arranged 
by writing August Lutzeyer Verlag, Lichtentaler Strasse 61, Baden-Baden, 
if g g y g , 


Germany. 


In 1956 the fourth number of the Bulletin of the Centre de Recherches sur 
l’Histoire des Entreprises appeared with the unhappy announcement that, owing 
to lack of personnel, publication would have to suspend. The news will be greeted 
with considerable regret by those students of French economic history—and 
banking history in particular—who have found the Bulletin, for all its modest, 
mimeographed presentation, an exciting source of new information and ideas 
and an invaluable guide to the archival materials on French business history. 

The Bulletin appeared at irregular intervals beginning in early 1953 under 
the direction of Messrs. Bertrand Gille and R. Gourmelon of the Sous-section 
des Archives Economiques of the Archives Nationales, in Paris. The issues 
included articles of H. Liithy on the network of Protestant merchant bankers 
in France and Switzerland in the eighteenth century, P. Léon on banking in 
Dauphiné in the nineteenth century, B. Gille on the ideas of the Pereires and 
the creation of the Crédit Mobilier, and J. Bouvier on French banking in the 
last third of the nineteenth century, as well as anonymous notes and biblio 
graphical essays by M. Gille and his colleagues. 
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The Centre Interuniversitaire pour |’Histoire des Prix et Salaires en Belgique 
has just published the first number of a new series: Cahiers d'histoire des Prix. 
The Center, grouping representatives from each of the Belgian universities, is 
concerned with Belgian prices from the fourteenth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth and hopes one day to bring out a synthesis that can be placed along- 
side the other national price histories of this period. The present number deals 
with methodology, and includes a useful summary bibliography of works on 
the history of prices in the different countries of Europe. The series, which will 
be published in French and Flemish editions, will presumably appear as the 
material available permits. Copies may be obtained by writing to: J. A. van 
Houtte, “TERMUNKVELK,” Egenhoven-Heverle, Par Louvain, Belgium. 


In a recent number of the Journat the price given for Robertson’s History 
of the American Economy was that for the trade edition. The publishers, Har 
court, Brace and Company, write that the price of the text edition is $5.75. 





Reviews of Books 


Alexander Hamilton: Youth to Maturity, 1755-1788. By ®roadus Mitchell. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. xvi, 675. $8.75. 


From the time that Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson first emerged 
as protagonists in political and economic philosophy, it has been Jefferson who 
has had the better press. The accomplishments of Hamilton have been slower 
in gaining universal recognition, partly because of the fuller treatment of 
Jeffersonianism and partly because of the limited appeal of the economic and 
political philosophy of Hamilton. This year, the official bicentennial of Ham 
ilton’s birth, has produced a number of volumes that will help to balance the 
weight of written words as well as to introduce some new interpretations of the 
values of Hamiltonianism. 

The first of a two-volume biography of Alexander Hamilton by Broadus 
Mitchell covers the first four phases in the life of this remarkable American: 
(1) the birth of Hamilton in the West Indies and his early family and business 
life; (2) his arrival in New York and his activities in the pre-Revolutionary 
period; (3) his military experiences and position as aide-de-camp to General 
Washington; and (4) his endeavors to strengthen the young nation and his 
efforts in behalf of federalism. 

The Hamilton who emerges from the pages of this brilliantly written and 
carefully documented book is not so much a new Hamilton as he is a clearer 
and fuller Hamilton. The coverage of all phases of this part of Hamilton’s life 
is thorough and detailed. Included are letters that have not been previously 
published and Mr. Mitchell has carefully examined his source materials, includ 
ing some hitherto unused data, such as the Danish records of the island of 
St. Croix where Hamilton spent his youth. Extensive coverage is devoted to 
the political history of the Confederation with which Hamilton was so vitally 
concerned. 

It is unfortunate that Mitchell feels compelled to label Hamilton by the use 
of such vague terms as “liberal” and “conservative,” concluding that Hamilton 
“might now be called not a conservative but a liberal” (p. xiii). If liberalism is 
connected in any way with such current policies as minimum wage legislation, 
farm subsidies, social insurance, progressive income taxes, and corporate profits 
taxes, I cannot disagree more heartily with Mr. Mitchell’s application of the 
term “liberal” to Hamilton. The thought that does emerge from this study of 
Hamilton's earlier years is that he would be a leader now as then, or for that 
matter in any period in American history. As a hero of the Revolution and as 
the foremost political personality of his day Hamilton deserves a fuller apprecia 
tion than the vagueness of liberalism. 

If I seem to have belabored the issue above, it is only because this is the only 
adverse criticism I have to offer. The thorough and meticulous scholarship with 
which Mitchell approached his task is well attested to by the 180 pages of foot 
notes that tollow the text and by an extensive twenty-page bibliography. If the 
second volume of this work lives up to the promise of the first, Mr. Mitchell may 
well have written the definitive life of a truly great (if not “liberal”) American. 

Cuarces Gitpert, New York University 
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Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of the Nation. Edited by Richard B. 
Morris. New York: The Dial Press, 1957. Pp. xxi, 617. $7.50. 





This is a carefully and competently edited selection of the writings of Alexander 
Hamilton. It is one of the best ways in which this year is being celebrated as 
the adopted anniversary of Hamilton’s birth. Not directly related to the forth- 
coming multivolume edition of the papers of Alexander Hamilton, this book 
does call attention to the rich returns to be anticipated from that great work. 
It is a worthy demonstration of Hamilton’s permanent contributions to the nation. 

Because of the choice and arrangement of the selections presented, the book 
will be of greatest use either for obtaining an over-all impression of Hamilton 
or for finding his viewpoint on specific subjects, Entries are arranged in a topical 
manner, preceded by a general introduction and by brief but very appropriate 
introductions to each selection. They are drawn from every category of Hamilton’s 
writings: state papers, pamphlets, newspaper letters, notes, and personal corre- 
spondence. Some are here published for the first time. The arrangement recalls 
the old Jeffersonian Cyclopedia and most recent one-volume anthologies of the 
writings of a single man. It is the most convenient means of indexing a variegated 
output. Still, despite great skill on the part of the editor, Richard B. Morris, it 
does not make for good reading. There is inevitable repetition and lack of con- 
tinuity, even in the case of items presented under a single category. 

It might be possible to argue that not all facets of Hamilton’s life are evenly 
represented in the passages reproduced from his writings—that, for example, 
his role in the election of 1796 is not sufficiently indicated, that more space is 
given to a rebuttal of the charge that Hamilton was a monarchist than to a 
demonstration of his attitudes toward democracy, and that his influence in the 
Adams Cabinet is not adequately developed. However, the coverage is remarkably 
good and even. Some sections are brilliant: the treatment of legal developments, 
including civil rights, is especially good. The sections on the Constitution are 
particularly effective and full of feeling. Recognizing that this is an anthology 
with all its limitations, and not a biography, the balance attained is remarkable. 

The picture of Hamilton that emerges is much influenced by Mr. Morris’s 
views—by his selection and his interpretations—but it rings true. Hamilton’s 
courage, brilliance, ability to conceive far-ranging plans and to win adherence 
by the power of his arguments, and his unwavering patriotism and nationalism 
are well demonstrated. His lack of tact and a certain brittleness of outlook are 
admitted. Mr. Morris convincingly shows that Hamilton was too much of a 
patriot to be nearly the Anglophile for which he has sometimes been taken. 
A generally commendable sympathy with Hamilton, however, may occasionally 
lead to a softening of the lines: to apology for Hamilton’s wartime opinion of 
Washington and to a subtle relaxation of Hamilton’s conflict with Jefferson 
and Madison. 

Behind the aspects of Hamilton that Mr. Morris consciously seeks to present, 
one observation jumps out of these selections, particularly when they are com- 
pared with the published selections we have so far seen of the writings of his 
great contemporaries—Franklin, Jefferson, and John Adams. Hamilton had fewer 
dimensions than the other great figures of his day. We know that he did not 
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enjoy wandering speculation as Jefferson could; on the other hand, he was able 
to turn the bright lamp of his brilliant mind on any pattern of thought on the 
economic writings of the day, for example, and to drain from them what he 
needed for his immediate purpose. Yet somehow it is hard to fit him into the 
intellectual milieu of the American Enlightenment. 

The inevitable comparison of Hamilton with his great adversary, Jefferson, 
comes out in this book slightly skewed toward Hamilton but on the whole about 
as we had always assessed it. Hamilton’s vision and capacity in working out 
his great economic reports are not slighted here, nor is his ability to show up 
shallowness in Jeffersonian thought. One quotation is particularly revealing. 
Hamilton pinioned with scorn Jefferson’s concern at reports that the codfish 
were migrating from northern waters and his fear that they might stimulate the 
South to engage in commerce. Yet one wonders whether Hamilton ever engaged 
in the sort of intriguing speculation that led Jefferson sometimes to ridiculous 
results and sometimes to magnificent vision. If Hamilton had survived his duel, 
could he have engaged in the wonderful kind of correspondence that John 
Adams had in his old age with his former political enemy, Thomas Jefferson? 
I think not. For all his brilliance and his prescience in setting this country 
on a path consonant with its industrial future, Hamilton belonged more to 
the “closed world” of the past than to the “infinite universe” of the Age of En- 
lightenment. Yet it is this sort of question that Mr. Morris’s book will raise, even 
if only to show that it cannot now be answered. Perhaps the publication of the 
whole corpus of Hamilton’s papers will reveal some of the wide-ranging thought 
that characterized his great contemporaries. Perhaps it will reveal other unknown 
facets of the man. At any rate, this book whets the appetite for “all the facts.” 

Brooke Hinpie, New York University 


Alexander Hamilton in the American Tradition. By Louis M. Hacker. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. xi, 273. $4.75. 


Among the several books marking the bicentennial of Alexander Hamilton's 
birth, Louis M. Hacker’s offering is unusual for its lively style, highly sympathetic 
treatment of Hamilton, and assertion of Hamilton’s relevance for the present. The 
flavor as well as material of Hacker’s Triumph of American Capitalism and 
Shaping of the American Tradition is reflected in this popularly written, chal- 
lenging assessment of Hamilton. It is less a biography than an interpretive 
account of Hamilton’s ideas and public career, “an essay in political and economic 
ideas as they affected public policy” (p. xi). Since the purpose is to reinterpret 
Hamilton’s views and their significance, original research was not attempted. 
Instead, Hacker relies chiefly upon the major writings of Hamilton and his promi- 
nent contemporaries, quoting liberally, especially from Hamilton’s Works. Al- 
though he seemingly lets Hamilton speak for himself, the author attempts a 
sweeping revaluation of him. 

Hacker disagrees with prevailing interpretations of Hamilton. He specifically 
rejects the views of Merrill Jensen, Joseph Charles, and Russell Kirk on Hamil 
ton’s role in his era and the views of Kirk, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Clinton 
Rossiter, and Louis Hartz on Hamilton’s significance for the conservative tradi 
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tion in America. Hacker sees Hamilton as the chief architect of the dynamic 
conservative tradition, as relevant today as in its founder’s day. Hamilton 
emerges as a superior statesman in a time of crisis, a devoted patriot who pre 
served the Union and shaped American traditions of government policy through 
his statecraft, insight into the future, and abiding love of liberty. Instead of a 
monarchist or authoritarian, he was a libertarian in the tradition of Adam Smith, 
thus no mercantilist. He wanted economic freedom under law—equality of oppor 
tunity to compete, accumulate, innovate. He reluctantly advocated the protective 
tariff as a strictly temporary device solely because free trade did not prevail among 
nations. Hamilton was thus essentially Smithian, Hacker argues, and was highly 
realistic in recognizing that the world was imperfect and that “energetic” govern 
ment was essential for economic development and national security. 

Hamilton’s ideas hold relevance today, Hacker reasons, because this country 
is again in crisis, resulting from the Cold War and the visionary Jeffersonian 
idealism in domestic and foreign affairs. This crisis requires realistic Hamiltonian 
conservatism; here is “what Hamilton’s meaning is for us today.” His “lessons” 
are to maintain fiscal integrity and avoid Jeffersonian “equalitarianism of level 
ing” in order to preserve private initiative, accumulation, and risk-taking, and 
thereby achieve continued economic progress. In foreign policy “realism” must 
replace “idealism,” with national interest put first and bargains made to remove 
barriers to the international flow of trade and capital, all in the interest of national 
security and peace. Further, Hamilton’s “message” is equally relevant and essen 
tial for the new and underdeveloped nations. 

Hacker thus recommends Hamilton as a primer for economic development 
and the role of government, both here and abroad. He gives almost unqualified 
credit to Hamilton's vision and achievement, often too much credit, as with his 
plans for coinage. Hacker might have dealt more with Hamilton’s views on such 
problems as domestic taxation and land policy. By regarding Hamilton as 
basically Smithian, he fails to evaluate Hamilton as a national planner. He 
portrays a very modern Hamilton, devoted to liberty and limited government. 
Perhaps Mr. Hacker should have saved his views on modern Hamiltonian con 
servatism for another book. Since his assertions on the relevance of Hamilton's 
political and economic philosophy in today’s “crisis” are cursory, unqualified, and 
expressed without consideration of differences in ideas and conditions between 
the 1790’s and 1950's, they sound like obiter dicta of an extreme, although pro 
vocative, sort. 

Forest G. Hitt, Uniwersity of California 


Dream and Thought in the Business Community, 1860-1900. By Edward C. 
Kirkland. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 175. 
$3.00. 


Edward C. Kirkland in his presidential address to the Mississippi Valley Asso 
ciation in April 1956 pointed to a major hazard facing Americans writing about 
their national history. If those of us who practice this trade are to maintain pro 
fessional standards of accuracy and impartiality, Kirkland wrote, “we have to 
wrench ourselves out of our cultural environment and heritage and cut the 
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political, economic and social threads tying us to what we are talking about.” 
For such an effort the contributions and concepts of the other social sciences are, 
he implied, of less value than personal dedication and discipline. 

In his most recent study, Dream and Thought in the Business Community 
1860-1900, Mr. Kirkland effectively practices what he preached. He has taken 
a subject to which most American historians, and economists too, have strong 
commitments. He has analyzed this subject—the attitudes of businessmen— 
objectively, dispassionately, and with good humor. “I wanted to ascertain,” he 
writes in the introduction, “through historical methods, what they [the rich 
and successful] thought or what they thought they thought. I do not employ 
‘dream’ in this enterprise as a subscription to any theory of sublimation, sup- 
pression, or rationalization. [| mean by it thinking which is unorganized and 
unsystematic” (p. vill). Kirkland’s historical methods include a thorough and 
detailed examination of what the businessmen of the robber baron era said and 
wrote in private and public. Mr. Kirkland’s methods also seem to involve a 
careful use of the social sciences. In evaluating his sources, the author shows a 
clear understanding of the current concepts and generalizations of economists, 
sociologists, and psychologists. Moreover, he employs these concepts well. 

In selecting and analyzing his data he has made no attempt to be all-inclusive. 
He has instead examined the attitudes of the post-Civil War business community 
toward five specific subjects—public school and college education, government, 
philanthropy, and the millionaire’s home. These topics are introduced by an 
excellent chapter on the situation in which the businessmen of that generation 
tound themselves. The rapid expansion of the economy, the accelerating pace ot 
technological change, the long downward trend of prices, the recurring depres- 
sions, all created confusion and instability. The business community responded 
to this fluid situation by trying “to substitute order and calculation for confusion, 
to ‘rationalize’ as we now say, the conduct of business” (p. 26). This response, 
in turn, helped shape the businessman’s attitudes. At the same time, the new 
scientific and evolutionary ideas of Darwin and Spencer, in addition to the older 
concepts of the classical economists, provided these men with a terminology 
that they used to define these attitudes. 

The most satisfactory chapters are those that most clearly relate business atti- 
tudes to the underlying economic and ideological situation. This relationship is 
particularly well demonstrated in the analysis, of attitudes toward government 
and toward philanthropy. The relationship is less clearly drawn in the chapters 
on education, except, perhaps in the section that describes the businessmen’s 
views on the need for a “practical” curriculum. It is even less well made in the 
chapter on the Big House. 

All the chapters have new and useful insights and information on the attitudes 
and values of what was undoubtedly the most influential group in the American 
economy and polity in its generation. But the book’s approach is as important 
as its substance. It will remind the economist that there is more value in analyzing 
and understanding the business point of view than in disapproving, accepting, 
or arguing with it. It will also remind the historian that the writing of history 
calls for more than compilation and narration. It emphasizes the value and the 
need for analysis, evaluation, and interpretation. Yet the wit and clarity of its 
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style refutes the contention made by social scientists, and even occasionally by 
historians, that such intellectual pioneering requires complex phrasing and poly- 
syllabic words. Kirkland’s awareness of and his use of the contributions of the 
social sciences indicates how the historian can take what he needs from the con- 
cepts of the other disciplines without in any sense being captured by them. Fur- 
thermore, the book suggests that such concepts, as much as dedication and dis- 
cipline, make it possible for the historian to transcend his cultural limitations. 
In this connection Mr. Kirkland can help us still more if he carries out the implied 
threat of his last sentence to give us a study of the dream and thought of his- 
torians. 

Avrrep D, Cuanover, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Engineering in History. By Richard Shelton Kirby, Sidney Withington, Arthur 
Burr Darling, and Frederick Gridley Kilgour. New York, Toronto, London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. vii, 530. $8.50. 


This ambitious and useful volume is “intended to present the development of 
engineering in Western civilization from its origins into the twentieth century.” 
The authors have placed their emphasis on those achievements “whose impact on 
civilization has appeared to us most significant.” The work is the joint product 
of two engineers and two historians and is quite properly described by them as “a 
general introduction to the subject rather than a definitive history.” 

The volume begins with three chapters concerned with the ancient civilizations 
of the Mediterranean basin, followed by one each on the medieval and early 
modern periods. Thus, approximately one third of the book is devoted to engi- 
neering in the Western world prior to the eighteenth century. Successive chapters 
then deal with: “The Industrial Revolution,” “Roads, Canals, Bridges,” “Steam 
” “Electrical Engineering,” “Modern 
Transportation,” “Sanitary and Hydraulic Engineering,” and “Construction.” 
Brief introductory and concluding chapters complete the treatment. 

This is an interesting and stimulating book; few will read it without finding 
some parts, at least, of absorbing interest. The authors write with skill and at 
times with enthusiasm of many significant incidents, phases, and aspects of engi- 
neering development. They have supplied some 175 illustrations that amplify 
and give special meaning to the text. The material, moreover, is presented within 
no narrow framework of technology. The reader is repeatedly reminded that 
the engineer functions within the context of a society and a culture, although 
lack of space usually precludes more than brief references to these relationships. 

If we consider the volume as a whole, we find a distribution of space and of 
emphasis that many will find difficult to justify except in terms of traditional 
usage. Nearly three fourths of the work is devoted to the three subjects of 
transportation, power, and building construction, with transportation—roads, 
bridges, tunnels, steam navigation, railroads, etc.—accounting for some 230 of the 


Vessels and Locomotives,” “Iron and Steel, 


515 pages of text. The sections on bridges, comprising an outstanding feature of 
the book, alone occupy approximately one eighth of the entire space. This con- 
centration of emphasis is unfortunate not only because much of the material on 
transportation, especially that concerned with steam navigation and railroads, 
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covers familiar ground in a familiar way, but because it inevitably precludes atten 
tion to less familiar but hardly less important phases of engineering development. 
With certain exceptions, engineering in history is seen pre-eminantly from the 
viewpoint of the problems and achievements of the civil engineer. Mechanical 
engineering is considered chiefly in connection with the development of prime 
movers and their application in transportation. Mining and chemical engineer 
ing are almost wholly ignored. (In the index, “mining” is covered in two items 
on Roman and Renaissance mining—five pages—and a cross reference to “pump 
ing.”) Metallurgical engineering, except for the basic ferrous industries, receives 
like treatment. The chapter on “The Industrial Revolution” is devoted almost 
entirely to power, with something less than adequate attention to water power, 
and to developments in the iron industry. Significant developments in the trans 
mission and application of mechanical power are conspicuous by their absence. 
Machine tools are barely mentioned. 

The treatment is, on the whole, descriptive rather than analytical. The dis 
cussion of the evolution of engineering principles and methods, and of the 
relationships of scientific advance to engineering progress is unfortunately too 
infrequent and too brief. For example, if at an early point several pages were 
given to a discussion of the key role of compression and tension members in 
bridges, this would make far more meaningful the very interesting accounts of 
bridge-building. In their introductory chapter, the authors present an interesting 
discussion of the meaning and tasks of engineering, but the body of the text that 
follows conforms to this only in very limited degree. 

The sections in this work dealing with rivers and harbors, public water supply, 
tunnelling, and the early development of electrical engineering are of particular 
value. Very useful chapter bibliographies are provided. 

Louts C. Hunter, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


Approaches to Economic Development. By Norman S. Buchanan and Howard 
S. Ellis. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. Pp. xiv, 494. $5.00. 


“Why, and how, does economic development take place? What are the factors 
—social, political and cultural, as well as economic—that promote, or inhibit, a 
nation’s capacity to achieve a better life for its citizens? Are there any common 
factors that can be identified as essential to the process of economic growth, 
wherever it takes place? To what extent can the economic development of the 
underdeveloped regions be accelerated by ‘importing’ techniques and capital 
from the developed countries? What are some of the implications of our policy 
with regard to economic development?” (p. v.) 

These are some of the questions that Norman S. Buchanan and Howard S. 
Ellis, both economists at the University of California (at the time of writing), 
undertook to examine in response to a request from the trustees of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. No tested theory of economic growth being presently available, 
one is not surprised to find these questions go largely unanswered. What the 
authors have done instead is to inquire what light economic analysis, as presently 
constituted, can shed on the problems confronting governments of underdeveloped 


countries today. Thus Part III, the heart of the book, is concerned with such 
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questions as: What techniques are best suited to raising agricultural productivity 
and how can knowledge of these techniques best be propagated? What can be 
done to remove the abuses of landownership and tenancy? What are the relative 
merits of large-scale versus peasant-type farming? Should agriculture or indus- 
try be given priority in development plans? Should heavy industry be favored 
over light? Cottage industry over factory? At what speed should industrializa- 
tion be attempted? What is the proper role of government in stimulating agri- 
cultural and industrial growth? How can the rate of individuals’ savings be 
raised? How effective is inflation as a means of raising the savings rate? What 





methods of raising government revenue are most conducive to development? 
What measures will promote the flow of private and public capital into under 
developed areas? What can be done to meet the balance-of-payments difficulties 
experienced by a developing country? 

In secking to answer these questions the authors draw not only on economic 
theory, but attempt to consider also the lessons of history. To this end, a section 
is included (Part Il) that will be of particular interest to economic historians. 
Entitled “Economic Development as Recorded History,” this section presents 
capsule summaries of the process of growth as shown by the experience of each 
of five nations—England, France, Germany, Japan, and the Soviet Union. It 
would be easy to quarrel with this highly condensed (yet stimulating) analysis 
or to complain that it is insufficiently utilized in the subsequent discussion of 
policy measures. But the point of view that it represents—that historical study 
may shed light on current economic problems—is a welcome addition to the 
more usual rigorously theoretical tack of the economist. It is to be hoped that the 
economist will increasingly seek to utilize the fundamental work of the economic 
historian in his effort to comprehend the process of growth. Nor do the authors 
of the present text confine themselves solely to the economic aspects of the devel 
opment of underdeveloped countries. Part I, which is devoted chiefly to defining 
economic development and presenting an elementary analytical framework, 
includes a discussion of possible obstacles to economic growth arising from the 
scale of values, legal system, and demographic pattern typical of an underdevel 
oped country and of the feasibility of overcoming these obstacles. 

Any attempt to summarize in a few lines the authors’ views on these far-reach 
ing issues could not do them justice. For, as suggested by the title of the book, 
the authors’ emphasis is on alternative solutions—indeed, this is one of the great 
merits of the book—and their own conclusions are reached only after weighing 
the pros and cons and allowing for the value judgments that are necessarily 
involved. The fundamental dilemma—whether viable economic growth is more 
likely to result from a middle-of-the-road, mixed-enterprise system with due 
respect for individual freedom or an authoritarian system of the communist type 


is clearly and persistently developed in issue after issue. That the authors’ 


conclusion appears to rest more on a value judgment than on scientific analysis 
seems inevitable in view of the present state of our knowledge. 

Since this is the fundamental problem, however, one cannot help feeling 
that much more space might usefully have been devoted to consideration of 
the obstacles to growth that inhere in the social structure of an underdeveloped 
country—for example, in the internal distribution of political power—and to 
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the possible ways of breaking down these obstacles, and much less to the 
detailed examination of ways of financing economic growth, which accounts 
for almost one fifth of the book and well over one third of the discussion of 
policy measures. True, the authors are primarily concerned with the economic 
aspects of the development problem, but surely any realistic prescription of poli 
cies to be pursued by underdeveloped countries or the United States calls for care 
ful consideration of this issue. One may also feel that more explicit attention 
should have been given to the social costs of economic growth—to the human 
suffering that may be involved in the displacement of the agricultural worker, 
in the possible destruction of the livelihood of the artisan, in the proliferation of 
urban slums, and so on. The existence of these problems is noted briefly by the 
authors from time to time, but should not a balanced set of policy recommenda 
tions include ways of minimizing these costs of development as well as of maxi 
mizing the positive results? 

Sull, this is by far the best textbook on the subject that has appeared. Centainly 
no student could come away from it without a much fuller appreciation of the 
meaning of economic growth and the issues confronting underdeveloped countries 


today. 
Ricuarp A. Eastertin, University of Pennsylvania 


Westernized Yankee: The Story of Cyrus Woodman. By Larry Gara. (Pub 
lication of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin.) Madison, 1956. Pp. x, 
254. $4.50. 


Hundreds of New Englanders emigrated to the Upper Midwest a century 
ago. Some made fame and fortune; most contributed to the growth of the 
nation in a less spectacular manner. Cyrus Woodman, however, achieved one 
of those pinnacles of material success that so often bring fame in later years. He 
accomplished this, moreover, in a manner that brought little rebuke as to his 
methods or morals. Cyrus Woodman was a native of Maine who became a 
Wisconsin land speculator, banker, manufacturer, lumberman, townsite promoter, 
lawyer, railroad builder, investor, and merchant. A frontier entrepreneur imbued 
with the region’s optimism, Woodman applied his capital and his talents to many 
business promotions not only to gain a livelihood, but to build a fortune. For 
tunately for his biographer, Woodman, a precise, somewhat unimaginative, col 
leve-trained lawyer, had the spirit of a bank clerk and left volumes of records 
carefully detailing the business ventures of his career. 

Woodman first went west as the assistant agent for a group of New England 
speculators who had purchased lands in northern Illinois and were attempting 
to promote their sale and settlement in 1840 without too much success. When, 
after Cyrus Woodman’s three years of apprenticeship as a land agent, the Boston 
and Western Land Company was dissolved, he decided to remain in the west and 
enter into a partnership with Cadwallader C, Washburn to operate a successful 
land agency in the lead mining region of southwestern Wisconsin. The decade 
of this partnership, 1844 to 1855, furnishes almost 50 per cent of the material for 
this biography. Larry Gara’s study provides a fairly clear insight into the activi 
ties of a partnership that purchased war bounty warrants, entered lands for specu 
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lators and settlers, managed lands for absentee owners, entered lands for personal 
gain, struggled with the inadequate banking and currency of the period, managed 
to net about $1,000 a partner a year and so build up the business that when 
it was dissolved Woodman received $21,000 for his share of the partnership and 
still retained his interest in the pinelands that had more and more occupied the 
affairs of the firm. Although speculation in pineland receives only scant atten- 
tion from the author, it must have furnished the bulk of Woodman’s profit from 
land, for the volume is replete with disappointments and dreams that failed to 
materialize as capital gains. 

After dissolution of the partnership with Washburn, Woodman continually 
called for peace and quiet, but continued to speculate, invest, and even to go on 
the payroll of others. For example, he became, in turn, the land agent for the St. 
Mary’s Falls Ship Canal Company, where he liquidated some 500,000 acres of 
pineland; the land agent for the Michigan Pine Lands Association; and the man 
who spent two million dollars extending the Burlington and Missouri River Rail 
road from Plattsmouth, Nebraska, to a junction with the Union Pacific at Lin 
coln. Yet, while performing these tasks for others, his own ventures prospered 
so that he was able to return to his native New England and live in semiretire- 
ment for the final nineteen years of his life. 

Although the biographer becomes too enamored with his subject to be criti- 
cal, a clear picture emerges of a successful frontier entrepreneur and speculator 
who had the opportunity to create a large niche in history, but lacking the neces 
sary boldness, played a less significant role. For a student of commerce or of the 
frontier the volume is worth studying. 

Wirwiam G. Recror, Wisconsin State College, Superior 


The Agricultural Commodity Programs: Two Decades of Experience. By Murray 
R. Benedict and Oscar C. Stine. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1956. Pp. xlii, 510. $5.00. 


This excellent study fills a long-telt need for a calm, dispassionate, expert 
appraisal of the various agricultural commodity programs. Murray R. Benedict 
and Oscar C. Stine are agricultural economists, and one of them, Mr. Stine, has 
been identified with the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for many years and has had an unexcelled position from which to 
follow the genesis and the workings of the various agricultural commodity 
programs. In addition to their own knowledge the authors have drawn upon 
their colleagues for material used in the book. 

The authors’ approach has been to present an introduction and summary of 
the various agricultural relief programs since 1920 and then to discuss in detail, 
commodity by commodity, the particular programs. This discussion covers such 
commodities as cotton, tobacco, wheat, rye, rice, oilseed crops, coarse grains and 
livestock, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, sugar, wool, fruits and vegetables, pota 
toes, and fluid milk. Although this approach may seem a rather odd one, for 
it places the summary before the detailed discussion, it does present a useful over 
all picture that ties the varied programs into the background thinking and that 
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then presents detailed discussions of particular commodities in the light of general 
aims. 

Probably most readers will be interested particularly in the light that the 
authors cast upon present agricultural commodity programs and in the sugges 
tions they make for improvements based upon their analysis of past experience. 
The first thing they note is that the commodity programs have not faced a static 
situation but have had to function during times of depression and heavy agricul 
tural surpluses, wartime booms and shortages, and postwar prosperity. Few pro 
grams could function through such diverse conditions without change, but chang« 
has not been easy, and probably the greatest criticism that can be leveled against 
the agricultural commodity programs has been their tendency to freeze existing 
conditions and their inability to adjust to changed conditions. 

The authors list six devices that have been applied to the commodity pro 
grams: improved marketing methods, efforts to bring stability into the markets, 
limitations on farm production, the transfer of buying power by government 
action to farm groups, marketing agreements, and the price support program. 
Supplemental programs include export subsidies, food stamps, and soil conserva 
tion payments. These programs have not been applied universally to agricultural 
commodities, but have been limited to selected commodities, thus recognizing that 
“agriculture” encompassed a complex of industries whose interests were not 
identical but might even clash. 

What can be done to meet the problems presented by this group of industries 
that exhibits a constantly changing kaleidoscope of interests? The authors suggest 
that Congress should delegate authority to an agricultural agency in a manner 
similar to the delegation of authority over monetary policies to the Federal 
Reserve Board and Treasury and over railroad rates to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Agriculture, too, presents a complex and rapidly changing situation 
and congressional action may be neither fast enough nor expert enough. Since 
government aid and regulation in regard t» agriculture seem to be accepted, the 
responsibility of Congress would seem to be met by formulating broad policy 
objectives, by providing funds and by assessing the results. 

The complexities of the agricultural commodities involved are illustrated by 
the “tobacco” and “milk” programs. Tobacco, according to the authors, really 
constitutes a “group of crops with distinctive characteristics and uses.” These 
tobaccos cannot be substituted for each other, so tobacco may be plagued at the 
same time by shortages and surpluses. “Milk” includes fluid milk, milk powder, 
butter and cheese, each of which presents separate problems. Thus, no single 
program can be applied to all of the agricultural commodities or even to significant 
groups of them. This does not mean that no program at all can be applied, but 
simply that “agriculture” is enormously complex and is subject to constant change 
A successful program must encompass a great variety of separate or even clashing 
interests and must be responsive to changing conditions. Possibly, as the authors 
suggest, an Agricultural Authority operating under wide grants of delegated 
powers will help to ease the adjustments that must constantly be made. It would 
seem worth a try. If successful, even in a modest way, the authors will not hav« 
made their studies in vain. 

Rooney C. Logrnr, University of Minnesota 
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Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to North America, 1707-1783. By Ian 
Charles Cargill Graham. (Published for the American Historical Association.) 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. 213. $4.50. 


Nineteenth-century migration from the North Sea region was caused, on the 
one hand, by the break-up of a traditional rural economy and a phenomenal 
growth in population, and, on the other hand, by a rapid improvement in the 
technology of production and transportation, The uprooted peasants of the British 
Isles or of Scandinavia who moved to an industrial town of the homeland or 
boarded ship for a far country were thus, in a basic sense, the victims of seem- 
ingly blind forces of economic and social change. But there is another side to the 
story. A considerable advance in education, both formal and informal, had 
resulted in an increased popular knowledge of the outside world, a deepening faith 
in the basic worth of human beings, regardless of social origin and status, and 
a growing conviction that a better life and a brighter future awaited Europe’s 
people in the New World. As a careful reading of the letters of the emigrants 
will reveal, their exodus was in large measure a protest against conditions at 
home, against things both real and imagined, among them the absence of com 
plete political democracy, the dominant role of officials and clergymen, and a 
variety of social and economic inequalities. Emigration, in other words, was, to 
a considerable extent, also a search for freedom that was to end in significant 
and far-reaching developments at home and abroad. 

Migration from Scotland in the eighteenth century both resembles and con 
trasts with the nineteenth-century trek. It was caused, as lan Graham reminds 
us, by poverty, overpopulation, high rents, and improved transportation facilities 
to America. The old Highland way of life tended to disappear alter Culloden 
(1746), when the holdings of the clans became the property of landlords who 
wivested their capital and worked their farms in a manner calculated to yield 
the largest profit. Neither evictions resulting from commercialized agriculture 
nor those for the specific purpose of providing sheep pasture, were a major cause 
of emigration, however. It is worthy of note that then, as in the following cen 
tury, emigration and economic progress went hand in hand. The Union of the 
Parliaments in 1707 created opportunities favorable both to manufacturing and 
to trade and permitted the Scots to assume a political, professional, and commer 
cial leadership in the British Empire out of all proportion to their numbers. 

What gave Scottish emigration in the Age of Reason its peculiar color and 
set it apart from both the English and the Scotch-Irish migrations was its basic 
conservatism and the relative absence in it of a spirit of protest. This resulted 
in large part from the important role played by the tacksmen, middlemen who 
held land on lease from ttled landlords and let it in turn to tenants who tilled 
the stubborn soil. Both as discharged officers of the French and Indian War who 
took advantage of the offer of land included in the Proclamation of 1763 and 
as civilians who obtained holdings in proportion to the number of settlers they 
could bring with them to America, they took full advantage of the personal 
loyalties of the Scots. Together with Highland heritors, Lowland lairds, and 
the younger sons of landlords, they made a deliberate effort to transfer to America 
a pattern of society similar to the one they had known in the homeland. Thus 
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the whole of Prince Edward Island was allotted to some sixty-seven proprictors, 
mostly Scots, and Sir William Johnson, the famous Indian Superintendent in New 
York, directly and indirectly induced large numbers of Highlanders to settle in 
his “kingdom” in the Mohawk Valley. Even more Scots settled with their 
leaders in the Cape Fear Valley of North Carolina. The tacksmen, whose status 
was declining rapidly in Scotland after the unsuccessful rebellion of 1745, in some 
instances brought the whole of their undertenants to America, hoping, we are told, 
to enjoy the rights and prerogatives of clan chiefs in the colonies. 

In the New World the Scots, especially the Highlanders, were a race apart in 
the sense that this was also true of the Germans, and for many of the same rea 
sons. As in the homeland, they became strongly attached to the locale in which 
they first settled and therefore neither relocated in new areas nor mingled with 
other elements on a large scale. Unlike the Scotch-Irish, they were not a frontier 
type. They spoke a strange language and wore their native tartans. They gave 
docile obedience to their social superiors and were doggedly loyal to the Han 
overians. And most offensive of all, they readily took up arms against fellow 
Americans. The Lowland merchants, though in a different and more dispersed 
manner, also maintained a separate entity in the cities and towns where they set 
up shop. The Highland peasants, it is well to recall, had left their native valleys 
reluctantly, driven by sheer economic necessity and the urgings of the tacksmen, 
and the merchant class had come to the New World in search, not of a better 
life, but only of profits, taking advantage of the economic opportunities afforded 
by the Act of Union. 

The American Revolution “caught in its early stages” the attempt of the 
tacksmen to recreate a semifeudal society in the colonies. It also had tragic 
consequences for the Scots in America, as all students of history are well aware, 
for, as loyalists, they were forced to leave their homes in the Carolinas and New 
York and to resettle in such places as New Brunswick, Ontario, and Prince 
Edward Island. Scotland’s “bid for a lion’s share of influence in the old English 
Empire in North America drew to a conclusion amidst the ruins of that empire” 
but the Scots were also destined to play a “conspicuous part in the development 
of a new British Empire” (p. 183) in the century that followed, 

Colonists from Scotland was published under the direction of the American 
Historical Association, having won the Albert J. Beveridge Award. The honor 
thus bestowed on Mr. Graham was doubtless in recognition of the skill and 
charm with which he has related, in less than 200 pages, the story of a migra 
tion that is quite distinct from that of England and Ireland. The scholarship 
inherent in his volume, though competent, is not impressive, and he does less 
than justice to New World experiences. The book is essentially an interpreta 
tion of a movement; if it were somewhat freer than it actually is from the trap 
pings of a doctoral dissertation, one might in fairness call it an extended essay 
on the peculiarities of eighteenth-century Scots emigration. It 1s remarkably 
successful in achieving its purpose of isolating the Scots story and arriving at 
some definite conclusions about it. The volume contains a brief appendix devoted 
to “The Numbers of the Emigrants”; a bibliography, largely of printed materials, 
and a reliable index. 

Kennet O. Byork, St. Olaf College 
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The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy. By James H. Street. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. x, 294. $5.00. 





Technically, mechanization in cotton production is practical; socially and eco- 
nomically, no prompt, general shift from hand labor is probable. At the western 
extreme of the cotton belt in California two thirds of the crop was harvested 
mechanically in 1955, a striking increase over the one eighth harvested this 
way in 1949. Truly, engineering developments in the recent postwar period 
have pointed the way to the emancipation of labor in cotton fields. Although 
losses through the down-grading of machine-harvested cotton have been a primary 
deterrent to the use of tractors and related equipment, other obstacles were present 
also. Land preparation, planting, weed control, insect control, and defoliation 
techniques alk required modification before power could be utilized. However, 
it was not until strains of cotton plants suitable for mechanical harvesting were 
developed and cotton cleaning techniques were improved that complete mechani- 
zation of the harvest became practical. 

At the eastern end of the cotton belt, in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, and the southeastern states in general, 2 per cent of the crop was 
harvested mechanically in 1955. Why has mechanization increased in the West 
but not in the East? (1) A single cash crop still epitomizes the economy of the 
area, (2) a large, unskilled labor force is available, (3) a high rate of natural 
increase is still exhibited by the population, and (4) government policies have 
tended to reinforce existing institutional quiescence. In short, low cost labor 
and social frictions restrict the introduction of new capital equipment. 

That James H. Street is not a stranger to this subject is shown by his very 
imposing bibliography and the title of his doctoral dissertation, “The Mechaniza- 
tion of Cotton Production: A Case Study in the Theory of Economic Develop- 
ment” (filed at the University of Pennsylvania in 1953). Two articles, “Cotton 
Mechanization and Economic Development” (American Economic Review, 
September 1955), and “The ‘Labor Vacuum’ and Cotton Mechanization” (Journal 
of Farm Economics, February 1953), describe aspects of the same general area. 
In The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy he amplifies the material covered 
in these articles both by bringing the factual information up to date and by 
expanding the details of the argument. In fact considerable space is given to 
developments in the general field of agriculture, especially in the period prior 
to World War II. 

A cost comparison by Mr. Street shows the hours required to produce cotton 
in the Delta area of Mississippi under varying degrees of mechanization, With 


mule power 155 hours of labor are required per bale, with complete mechaniza 


tion only 15 hours. Mechanization in agriculture is a multifaceted problem 
requiring adjustments not only at each stage of the culture but also adjustments 
in the economic and social mores of society. Socially we may reason that it is 
desirable to relieve men of the burden of dragging heavy sacks of cotton after 
them as they crawl through the cotton fields, but unless we provide the appro 
priate financial incentives they will still crawl. 

Lioyp Savitte, Duke University 
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From Merchants to “Colour Men”; Five Generations of Samuel Wetherill’s White 
Lead Business. By Miriam Hussey. (Research Studies XXXIX, Industrial 
Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956. Pp. 
XVi, 149. $5.00. 


Steadily the evidence mounts. Here, in a little more than one hundred pages 
of actual text, we have another fact-packed story of how an American entre 
prencur, starting with little more than a business gleam in his eye, built up a firm 
that attained respectable size over a century and a half. With careful documenta 
tion the account reinforces the now oft-told story of how American business 
seemed to follow a gradual climb into black ink and dividends and expansion, 
but how actually that yradual climb was interrupted by side excursions, allure 
ments, depressions, kinsfolk, and sometimes undignified scrambling just to stay 
afloat. 

This particular story is based on seven hundred volumes of business records 
of the Wetherill family of Philadelphia. It is a small mine, or at least a good 
healthy vein, of economic information, in which the sort of statistics are employed 
that are invaluable in driving home or buttressing economic points. Thus we 
have for various periods rather full information on profits and losses, on time 
allowances for lead corrosion, on average daily number of layers of pots set, 
on average number of men employed per layer, on average daily earnings of 
workers, on prices (of course), and so on. 

At the same time the personal story of a family, although purposely under 
played by the author, comes through; and once again we see the American 
business family operating not infrequently in a sort of welter, wherein family 
relationships, religion, politics, patriotism, and determined detourism are tossed 
in to help keep the business sea turbid and agitated. To cite two examples: At 
one time the Wetherills moved into the drug business, largely because they took 
a drugstore in payment of a debt, and for a while the drug business threatened 
to subordinate their chief concern, the white lead business. In one generation 
William Wetherill, trained to be a physician, tried for years to withdraw from 
the company and leave its management to two other Wetherills; instead he 
wound up being sole manager of both the Wetherill store and the Wetherill 
factory for sixteen years. 

It is a good book—not startling nor especially significant, except as all facts 
are significant to someone. But what the author evidently set out to do—tell the 
story of five generations of a family paint-making concern—has definitely been 
sccomplished. 

Jor B. Frantz, The University of Texas 


Studies in the Ouantity Theory of Money. Edited by Milton Friedman. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. v, 265. $5.00. 


This volume is composed of five essays by economists who worked together 
at the University of Chicago. Its title indicates accurately both its subject matter 
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and its approach. The first essay is almost purely theoretical; the other four 
are analytical studies of actual historical experiences. 

Milton Friedman’s introductory essay presents a suggested restatement of the 
quantity theory, which serves as a framework for the studies that follow. As he 
sees it, “The quantity theory is in the first instance a theory of the demand for 
money. It is not a theory of output, or of money income, or of the price level” 
(p. 4). A “quantity theorist” need not contend that the quantity of money de- 
manded per unit of output or the velocity of money remains constant through 
time. However, he does hold that there are stable functional relationships be- 
tween the quantity of money demanded and the variables that determine it, that 





he can specify the important variables, that there are important factors affecting 
the supply of money that do not affect the demand for money, and that the 
demand function for money plays a vital role in determining such important 
economic phenomena as national money income and price levels. 

Philip Cagan’s essay, “The Monetary Dynamics of Hyperinflation,” deals with 
seven cases: those in Austria, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Russia after 
World War I and those in Greece and Hungary during and following World 
War IJ. Especially interesting is his analysis of the interrelationships of the 
demand for money, expectations as to future prices, and the supply of money. 

John J. Klein’s contribution, “German Money and Prices, 1932—1944,” analyzes 
an interesting case in which prices did little more than double while the money 
supply increased about fourfold. Real money balances increased markedly; the 
velocity of money fell. Klein attempts to explain this behavior and compares it 
with contemporary events in Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

“Inflation in the Confederacy, 1861-65,” by Eugene M. Lerner brings out 
many interesting points: the heavy reliance on newly created money to finance 
the war, the increase in the velocity of money, and the rise of prices to ninety-two 
times their prewar level. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of that experience 
was the ability of the Confederacy to finance such a large part of its real war 
effort by new currency issues. 

Richard T. Selden’s “Monetary Velocity in the United States” is far more 
comprehensive than any earlier study of the subject. This excellent essay surveys 
and analyzes the various definitions and methods of computing the income 
velocity of money, speculations and estimates of its behavior through time, and 
hypotheses relating to its major determinants. 

This collection of essays, all of high quality, will be of special interest to 
monetary theorists. However, several of them should also be useful to economic 
historians. 

Lester V. CHanpver, Princeton University 


The Beekmans of New York in Politics and Commerce, 1647-1877. By Philip 
L.. White. New York: New-York Historical Society, 1956. Pp. xxxi, 705. 
Illustrations. $10.00. 

The Beekman Mercantile Papers, 1746-1799. Edited by Philip L. White. Three 
Volumes. New York: New-York Historical Society, 1956. Pp. ix, 1485. $25.00 
the set. 
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Mr. White here presents three volumes of the papers of various members of 
the Beekman family and one volume in which he evaluates the role of these 
and still other Beekmans. Most of the individuals introduced played some role in 
the commerce of New York. The author properly sees his primary objective as 
the presentation and interpretation of the commercial activities of one family 
with the conviction that this record will illuminate our understanding of trade 
patterns in early New York. This objective has been accomplished; the books 
will become a reliance of historians. 

Yet, a comparison of the interpretive volume, The Beekmans of New York, 
with such recent family business studies as those of Hedges, Fairchild, and 
Baxter is not entirely satisfying. The deficiency is less, perhaps, a reflection on 
the insight of the author than on the unrelated nature of the materials with 
which he has had to deal. He is not able to tell the story of a single mercantile 
firm or even of a succession of related economic enterprises. His subject matter, 
instead, concerns a series of individuals who had little relationship to one another 
beyond the coincidence of their surnames. This is a work of history, not a 
family genealogy—even though it will certainly prove useful to those who ply 
that trade. Mr. White has maintained his independence of judgment through 
out, not hesitating to assess blame or to give praise wherever it seems warranted. 
Still, the work is uneven because it includes so many unlike elements. 

The author first considers a succession of four Beekmans who span the period 
from the arrival of Peter Stuyvesant to the American Revolution. The sketches 
of these men, labelled “The Public Servants,” are drawn of necessity from the 
familiar printed sources on early New York that consist primarily of political 
material. Hence the role of the men in government is overemphasized because 
there is little positive knowledge of their private business transactions—even 
though each had important commercial or landed interests. Only in the case 
of Henry Beekman II has the author new material from the Beekman papers 
to introduce. The first section is of more limited value than the rest of the book. 

In the middle section, the author relates at some length the careers of two 
Beekman merchants, and more briefly that of the father of one of them. This 
is the meat of the book and the portion most directly dependent upon the Beek 
man manuscripts. Here is a great deal of new material that yields a clear picture 
of the nature and conduct of commerce in eighteenth-century New York by 
two important merchants. James and Gerard G, Beekman were first cousins, 
roughly contemporaries, yet their paths seldom crossed. Gerard G. for a time 
devoted much attention to the flax trade, but his interests were always more 
general than those of James, who specialized in the importation of cloth, Theis 
separate histories do much to describe the specialization and extent of New 
York commerce. Weakness in this section does appear in occasional lack of full 
understanding of peripheral matters. Mr. White is at his best in describing 
trading practices, in defining terms, and in relating economic events to the 
larger political canvas. 

The final section of the book jumps over one generation to deal exclusively 
with James William Beekman, who was active in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He is pryperly described as a philanthropist rather than a merchant, 
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but his activities and viewpoints are significant indexes of his class and time. 
Despite the complete lack of relationship of this section to the other two, it is 
a valuable essay based in large measure on new manuscript material. 

The three volumes of The Beekman Mercantile Papers are related only to the 
central section of the book, The Beekmans of New York. That portion, there- 
fore, serves as an introduction to and interpretation of the documentary volumes. 
In consequence, the editorial apparatus accompanying the documents is very 
light, sometimes too light. The documents themselves are not of uniform value. 
The Gerard G. Beekman material consists of letter book entries with little 
indication of the nature of the replies; the correspondence of James Beekman 
is more complete. Although “virtually” all existing letters are published, it is 
not clear where additional manuscripts may be available. The many topical 
entries in the index will increase the value of the collection. 

Here is an important new source of information about the commerce of early 
New York. The documentary volumes, used in conjunction with other materials 
on New York newly receiving attention, will broaden and deepen our under 
standing of some little-known areas. The Beekmans of New York is a helpful 
accompanying interpretation, especially if handled with discrimination. 

Brooke Hinpte, New York University 


United States Imports and World Trade. By Henry G. Aubrey. Oxford: The 


Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. x, 169. 215. 


The present volume is the outgrowth of researches originally conducted at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and subsequently read at the 1954 
meetings of the American Economic Association. Mr. Aubrey has singled out 
two broad areas of investigation: first, an estimation of the value of future 
United States imports for purposes of determining the magnitude and probable 
distribution of increases in the world’s dollar supply in 1975; second, the condi 
tions and the likelihood for appropriate trade patterns that might bring about 
a needed redistribution of the additional dollar supply from surplus to deficit 
areas. 

The aim is commendable, useful, and exceedingly difficult. Added to the 
usual hazards and pitfalls that beset any long-term projections are a number of 
special dangers dogging forecasts in the field of commodity prices and terms 
of trade projected, as these are, two decades ahead. That Aubrey has made the 
attempt in a lucid, imaginative, and workmanlike manner is to his great credit. 


At the same time, this does not int complete immunity from responsibility 


gr: 
for an accounting before the bar relative to two questions: the first, bearing 
upon the validity of the assumptions underlying the forecasts for anything as 
volatile as individual primary commodities; the second, relating to the plaus 
ibility of the results and utility of the findings. 

Merely to list the assumptions, not possible here within the compass of a 
brief review, is to raise some gnawing doubts about the merit of the substantive 
results. Yet, Aubrey apparently feels confident that a “terms of trade index” can 
be created and assigned relatively narrow, “most likely” ranges of values. I do 
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not wish, however, to place undue emphasis on this part of the study which, at 
worst, must be characterized as admirable sculpture in quicksilver. 

The statistical building blocks are further cemented into a qualitative analysis 
pointing toward a rising trend of United States import favoring the basic raw 
materials, hence redounding to the benefit of areas such as Canada and Latin 
America. Western Europe, on the other hand, fares poorly. Therefore Europe's 
import surplus from the United States must be offset by triangular trade if 
dollar deficits are not to worsen. 

This places Aubrey unequivocally on the side of the angels. One is left, 
however, with some doubts as to whether the broadly brushed qualitative results 
depended very heavily on the precise and meticulous statistical labors preceding 
them. The sense of asymmetry possibly springs from the author's indulgence 
in “normative speculation” in the verbalized portions. Implicit, for example, 
is the apparent expectancy of multilateral trading in the future. Another is 
his contention that the raw material supplying countries are best off remaining 
in this role. Unfortunately, as Aubrey himself recently pointed out in testimony 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, there is a possibility that 
such countries may not quite see themselves forever cast in the role of resource 
feeders to the older “imperialist” countries. 

On balance, Mr. Aubrey deserves praise for a gallant try, and blame for 
results that are probably inseparable from the chronicling of future world history. 
Writing history that has not yet occurred may be a contradiction in terms. One 
thing is certain, however: it places an added responsibility on both author and 
revicwer to be most conservative and circumspect in their judgments. 

Leo Sirverman, New York State Department of Banking 


Tokugawa Religion: The Values of Pre--ndustrial Japan. By Robert N. Vellah. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 249. $5.00. 


Japan’s success in transforming itself into a modern industrial society has 
long intrigued the economic historian. The influence of the physical environment, 
the tradition of cultural borrowing, the coincidence of the Western challenge 
with internal changes, and many other factors have been advanced to explain 
Japan’s unique experience. Still, no single study presents a completely satisfactory 
answer. In particular, the role of religion in the rise of modern Japan has 
been neglected. This able study helps to fill that gap by showing how Tokugawa 
religion in Japan strengthened the polity and values that were favorable to the 
growth of industrialism. 

Robert N. Bellah develops his analysis of the relations between religion and 
other aspects of pre-1868 Japanese society within the framework of sociological 
theory. While the presentation of the concepts is systematic, the vocabulary in 
places is hard to grasp. The use of technical sociological terminology presents 
the historian with some difficulties. For example, to comprehend statements such 
as “religion reinforced the impact of pattern conformity from the motivational 
system into the institutional system” (p. 83), one would have to be well schooled 
in sociological theory. Furthermore, to criticize the sociological theory on which 
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the analysis is based would require the knowledge and training of an experi- 
enced sociologist, which I am not. Still, it should be quickly noted, these 
difficulties should not prevent historians from profiting from the insights the 
application of that theory has produced. 

Using sociological concepts and relying on major Western and Japanese sources, 
Mr. Bellah begins his study with clearly written chapters on Tokugawa society 
and religion. The analysis of the “functional sub-systems” of Tokugawa 
society emphasizes the primary orientation of Japanese life toward “political 
values” in which the attainment of collective goals is the central concern and 
loyalty the greatest virtue. The analysis of the active religions during the 
Tokugawa period leads to the conclusion that the religious action of the people 
reinforced these central values. Separate chapters relate the role of religion in 
the political and economic spheres. 

Following the hypotheses of Max Weber and R. H. Tawney on the relation 
ship between religion and the rise of capitalism, Bellah’s thesis is that while 
in premodern Japan there was no religious movement as clear cut in its effects 
as Protestantism, there were tendencies in Tokugawa religion that contributed 
to political and economic rationalization conducive to the rise of industrial 
society. These tendencies he detects in several of the major religious movements, 
but his case study is Shingaku, a religious movement popular among the mer 
chants after 1729 that was based primarily on Confucian ideas but drew elements 
from Shinto and Buddhism. This is the first extended treatment in any West- 
ern language of Ishida Baigan (1685-1744) and the teachings of the movement 
he founded. A most valuable translation of a text describing the tenets of 
Shingaku is included as an appendix. Politically, Shingaku encouraged loyalty 
to the “collectivity and its goals”—goals defined by the political leaders. Econom- 
ically it emphasized diligence and frugality, an “inner-worldly asceticism” re 
sembling early Protestantism. However, in view of the attention given the gay 
life of the Tokugawa merchants, one wonders how widespread the influence of 
this austere presc ription actually was. i 

This is a valuable contribution to the literature on Japanese religion and 
hereafter the examination of Japan’s emergence as an industrial society must 
take into account the thesis of this demanding but most rewarding book. 

Rocer F. Hackett, Northwestern University 


Life and Labour in Newfoundland. By C. R. Fay. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 285. $5.00. 


This book is made up of lectures given at Memorial University, Newfoundland, 
a few years ago, and it must have been a rare treat to hear them. C. R. Fay is 
now a grand old man of economic history, a lively, inspiring performer on a 
public platform. 

Not very much scholarly work has been done on the economic history—or 
for that matter on any other history—of Newfoundland which, in 1949, became 
the tenth province of Canada. Fay, in his old age, is something of a pioneer in 
turning to the study of the “oldest British colony.” 

He has gone about it with much enthusiasm, and deserves the thanks of all 
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who will follow for the sources he has opened up for them. He has not only 
dealt with the more accessible Colonial Office Records (C.O. 194) and the 
Customs and Excise Records, but he has also tapped private diaries, the records 
of West Country and Newfoundland mercantile houses (such as Newman's, 
Job’s, Bowering’s), and the Phoenix Insurance Company. The close and influen- 
ual connection with the fishing interests of the West Country, chiefly Devon 
and Dorset, is documented by many extracts, with graphic details and personal 
touches. 

The book has many good features. It is full of life and zest, of the pithy and 
the picturesque, of an essential humanity and often of fresh and revealing in- 
sights. Read as a series of essays on aspects of the subject that happened to 
interest the author, it is a book that throws many flashes of light into dark 
corners. 

But the light is not a steady one; many things are left out, and the book 
should not be read as a coherent account of Newfoundland’s economic history. 
It is episodic, even “snippety” here and there. In some respects it is both 
exhausting and stimulating, like Harold Innis’ great work The Cod Fisheries, 
though it has few of Innis’ glittering and cryptic generalizations. One pleasant 
exception is this: “Newfoundland history indeed is a long battle between rum 
and religion, with religion slowly gaining the upper hand” (p. 43). 

The author also has a marked tendency to romanticize. For example, he 
says: “. .. it was quite clear that the merchants of each place [that is, the 
outports| are as attached to the fishermen with whom they deal as any school- 
teacher to his or her pupils” (p. 129). Occasionally this may have been true, 
but more often I should say it is nonsense. If Fay had consulted more of the 
fishermen he would have got a different story, and indeed his account of price 
manipulation (p. 152) should have given him doubts. 

For the most part the author deals with the early days, or with the nineteenth 
century, as in his chapter “From Fishery to Colony” (to 1832) or in his treat 
ment of Chief Justice Reeves or William Carson. Now and then he brings his 
material up to date, as with the epic of the seal fishery, the mining and paper 
making industries, and the Labrador developments. This gives the book a 
sort of jerky quality, and I think perhaps he was unwise to deal with the modern 
period at all, especially since better accounts (as of the seal fishery) have been 
given elsewhere. 

Take it all in all, and not as a comprehensive history, then this is a delightful 
set of scholarly essays—almost a little classic—on a grossly neglected subject. 

H. B. Mayo, University of British Columbia 


De Nederlandse Emissiemarkt van 1904-1939. By Dirk C. Renooij. Amsterdam: 
J. H. de Busey, 1951. Pp. 219. Guilders 12.50. 


Although the Netherlands issue market goes back to the seventeenth century 
and the financial literature abounds in studies on specific aspects or phases of 
it, Dirk C. Renooij’s empirical investigation of the market in the thirty-five 
years between 1904 and 1939 is the first comprehensive and authoritative work 
on the subject. 
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It is necessary to note, however, that the period covered by the study has 
been delimited by the following considerations: 1904 was chosen on the ground 
that the statistics on new issues of stocks and bonds and the other appropriate 
financial data begin with this year; while 1939, the closing year of the study, 
marks “a transition from a free to a regulated economy” and with it the end of 
a free issue market in the Netherlands. Mr. Renooij thus analyzes the evolution 
and functioning of this institution within a relatively free economic system. 

The author has divided the over-all period into a number of cyclical phases 
and has studied the changes in “the character of capital demand and of capital 
supply on the issue market” in relation to these. Hence the book is a significant 
contribution to the history of the economic development of the Netherlands in 
the first four decades of the twentieth century. Mr. Renooij has skillfully utilized 
the statistical and other financial materials relating to new issues of securities 
(which first began to be built up in the twenties) and has presented the results 
of his researches in a lucid, straightforward, and effective manner. 

The demand for capital on the Netherlands issue market in the years 1904 to 
1939 is shown to have comprised demand from private enterprises, public 
bodies, and social institutions. With the development of big business in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, however, and of a more dynamic govern- 
ment economic and social policy from World War I on, a concentration of 
capital demand took place. This was matched on the supply side by the growth 
of savings and, in the twenties, by the widespread interest of the public in 
securities investment and a concentration of capital in the hands of social funds 
and private insurance companies. Mr. Renooij shows that the closest relation 
between the business cycle and new security issues was in the private-enterprise 
sector. He further shows how the business cycle, aberrations such as war and 
structural unemployment, and the increasing share of the large business firms 
of total private issues led to unstable demand on the issue market; this in turn 
stimulated protective measures on the part of suppliers of capital, as exemplified 
by the “investors’ front” of the institutional investors. The growth of large busi- 
ness enterprises and the concentration of demand for capital also affected the 
flotation of securities and the position of the bankers and brokers engaged there 
in. The big banks were strenethened, while the role of the brokers as promotional 
intermediaries declined. 

As the Netherlands issue market has been a “placement area for foreign 
issues” for many decades, Mr. Renooij naturally devotes considerable attention 
to that aspect of it. He points out that while in the period before World War I 
the capacity of the market to absorb foreign securities was not especially great 
(owing to the upswing in the domestic economy), after the war the market 
“assumed in strong measure an international character.” He also analyzes the 
development of “the structural factors which have influenced the foreign capital 
demand on the issue market,” as well as the relation between domestic and 
foreign issues and the business cycle. The recent revival of the Netherlands as 
a capital exporter makes this part of the study of current interest. 

Mr. Renooij’s volume should attract specialists and students of Netherlands 
economic affairs. It is hoped that the author will give us a sequel on the 
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operations of the Netherlands issue market within the government-regulated 
economy that has prevailed since World War II. 
Artuur Leon Horniker, Washington, D.C. 


Vienne sur le Rhone. La ville et les habitants: situations et attitudes. Soctologie 
d'une cité francaise. By Pierre Clément and Nelly Xydias. (Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 71.) Paris: A. Colin, 1955. 
Pp. 280. Fr. 1,100, 

La Région du Nord. Essai d’analyse économique. By René Gendarme. (Centre 
d'Etudes Economiques, Etudes et mémoires.) Paris: A. Colin, 1954. Pp. 305. 
Fr. 1,000, 


The postwar years in France have brought a remarkable development of the 
social-science monograph, a genre that was almost unknown there until recently. 
The two volumes under review, one of them written jointly by a psychologist 
and an ethnographer and the other by an economist, are excellent examples 
of the work that is being sponsored by two of the leading research organiza 
tions in Paris. Neither book belongs properly in the field of economic history, 
for both are primarily studies of the contemporary scene. Yet both are likely 
to be of interest to economic historians, for whom the present often illumines 
the past. 

M. Clément and Mlle Xydias have undertaken to draw the profile of a 
middle-sized city just south of Lyons. Vienne, known to American tourists 
primarily as the site of a renowned restaurant, is in some ways a kind of 
French Middletown. Industrialized early but incompletely, Vienne offers the 
example of a factory city still close to the countryside and marked by a stability 
that approaches stagnation. Despite the fact that the city’s population has long 
since leveled off, there continues to be a large inflow from the rural districts 
balanced by a large outflow to bigger centers, mainly Lyons. It is surprising, 
but probably quite typical of middle-sized French cities, that half of Vienne's 
residents were born elsewhere. Politically, the city is farther to the left than is 
France as a whole, and more people read the Communist newspaper than any 
other; yet at the same time Vienne is Catholic in majority, and its proletariat 
is passive almost to the point of indifference. Many of these anomalies reflect 
the wider paradoxes of France as a whole, 5 

The authors, who spent eight inonths in field work in Vienne and utilized 
a wide variety of research techniques, have collected a fascinating body of in 
formation on political and religious behavior, social conditions, and class at 
titudes. There are especially valuable passages on the outlook of the employer 
group and on the living conditions and the atonie of the proletariat. Americans 
may be too much concerned with plumbing, yet one can draw some conclusions 
about living conditions from the fact that 94 per cent of the city’s residences 
have neither tub nor shower, and that the city’s lone bathhouse does a business 
that totals 144 baths per inhabitant per year. Such monographs as this one 
enable the student of French economic and social development to get behind 
the easy generalizations and guesses that historians have often had to depend on. 
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M. Gendarme’s study of northern France concerns itself with the two depart- 
ments adjoining the Belgian frontier, the Nord and Pas-de-Calais. He argues 
effectively for the value of such regional analyses in an era when Frenchmen 
are so deeply involved in the problems of aménagement du territoire, and when 
the first steps are being taken toward the economic integration of western 
Europe. The key role of the northern region is obvious, for its productivity 
per capita tops that of any other French region, and its strategic location near 
the center of the western-European complex dictates an adaptation of the north’s 
economy to that broader complex. 

After a careful analysis of the region’s economic and demographic structure, 
buttressed by abundant statistics and charts, M. Gendarme turns to an even 
more interesting topic: an explanation of the north’s economic growth over 
the past century and a half. He finds that, until recently, the elements producing 
this remarkable growth have been primarily internal rather than external to the 
region, and that one of the most important of these elements has been the 
dynamism of the patronat. There are some intriguing pages on the peculiar 
attitudes and complex family relationships of the industrial group in this part 
of France. The author contends that Catholicism, which elsewhere has tended 
to block or “anesthetize” economic growth, has had exactly the opposite effect 
in the north and has actually contributed to economic expansion, Perhaps this 
is so, but M. Gendarme makes no real attempt to explain the anomaly. 

Whether the north’s economic leadership will be maintained in future years 
is, however, highly uncertain. Already there are clear signs that the period of 
“explosive” expansion is over, and there is even some evidence of stagnation or 
decline. Furthermore, the trend toward integration of western Europe contains 
some serious dangers for the north, which finds its transportation facilities out- 
moded and may have to face intensified competition from Lorraine and Belgium. 
Still, M. Gendarme concludes that the difficulties are not insurmountable, and 
that the trend toward integration may bring opportunities as well as dangers. 
What is needed, he believes, is intelligent planning by industrial leaders and by 
the state, to enable the region to take better advantage of its special potentialities. 
Such monographs as this ought certainly to give invaluable assistance to those 
technicians who will do the planning. 

Gorpon Wricut, University of Oregon 


Réaumur's Memoirs on Steel and lron. A translation from the original printed 
in 1722 by Anneliese Griinhaldt Sisco. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by Cyril Stanley Smith. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xxxiv, 
396, plus 17 plates with explanations. $6.00 


Probably few sophisticated persons would agree with the lady who served on 
the “visiting committee” of the Boston Public Library and proposed that all 
noncurrent books in chemistry be thrown away. | wonder, however, how much 
time, energy, and money ought to go into the translation and publication of 
technical books, especially such a one as this by Réaumur. The original is not 
a real rarity as a book; and eighteenth-century French presents no linguistic 
problems. In this case there is the added unfavoring feature that, as Cyril 
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Stanley Smith says in his introduction, the author wrote in a “long-winded 
discursive style,” which is “exasperating if one is looking for scientific informa 
tion.” My question really is this: how many students of eighteenth-century 
technical history in iron and steel will be served by this English translation who 
would not have been adequately served by the French version? To that number, 
whatever it may be, perhaps one should add a few young men who may be 
attracted into historical work by this edition, even if Réaumur’s book is not 
itself “historical” in the proper sense. 

It is significant, however, that the field of technological history is being cul 
trvated—and Mr. Smith, above-mentioned, seems to have a major hand in 
promoting the work. He appears as sharing in the translation of Biringuccio’s 
De la pirotechnia (1540), whose English version was published in New York 
in 1942; the anonymous Brobir buchleyn tzu Gotes lob (1524), whose transla 
tion was published in New York in 1950 as Bergwerk und Probierbichlein; and 
Ercker’s Beschreibung allerfarnemisten mineralischen Ertzt und Berchwerks 
arten (1574), published in Chicago in 1951. The first of these three, incidentally, 
was issued by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
All such efforts, translations out of difficult languages, deserve applause. 

And Réaumur, by reason of his position in the development of iron and steel 
technology, deserves attention. His concepts of wrought iron as the purest ferrous 
material and of steel as iron with something added were necessary foundations 
for the scientific advance of the iron and steel industry. So far as translations 
are concerned, however, it would seem a more useful tribute to him to promote 
an English edition of Torlais’ biography, Réaumur, un esprit encyclopédique en 
dchors de l’Encyclopédie (1936). 


Artruur H. Core, Harvard University 


Les Algériens en France: étude démographique et sociale. (\nstitut National 
d'Etudes Démographiques, Cahier No. 24.) Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1955. Pp. 166. Fr. 600. 


This is a brief, useful, and unpretentious survey in four parts. M. Louis Henry 
analyzes the demographic situation in North Africa, devoting most of his twenty 
nine pages to Algeria. MM. Alain Girard and Joseph Leriche present, in forty 
six pages, the official statistics on the rhythm of immigration into France and 
the regional and occupational distribution of the immigrants. They also discuss, 
in seventy-six pages, the social problems of these people; this section is based on 
material from nationalized and private concerns and from independent inquiries 
in several parts of industrial France. A ten-page conclusion expresses the views 
both of the Institut and of the cosponsors of the volume, the Etudes Sociale: 
Nord-Africaines. 

Part I includes much useful information on North African vital statistics, espe 
cially those of infant mortality; on the occupational distribution of the popula 
tion, which shows significant differences among Europeans in the three territories: 
and on the origins of the Europeans (83 per cent of those in Algeria, over halt 
those in Tunisia, but only 35 per cent of those in Morocco were born in the 


country). But its main points are the tremendous growth of population, which 
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will double in twenty-five or thirty years; the inability of local industry to absorb 
new workers; and the consequent appearance of an excess of rural manpower 
desperately seeking an outlet and finding it in France, The text was written 
before the Algerian revolt, but the possibility of such an event was all too clearly 
implicit in the situation here described. 

Part II shows that one adult Algerian male in seven had emigrated to France. 
For the poor and traditionally turbulent Kabylie the proportion reached one in 
four, and in some rural communes of the region one in two. Despite their rural 
origin, nearly all the immigrants took industrial employment (though character- 
istically the occupational statistics simply omit those hardest to trace, the café. 
keepers and peddlers). They are heavily concentrated in and around Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, the Nord, and the- Moselle. Being generally much younger and 
much more willing to move about the country than native French workers, they 
perform a useful function as a reserve and regulator of the labor market, while 
administrative pressure ensures that they do not suffer particularly from unem- 
ployment. 

Part III opens by showing how an Algerian village or douar, especially one 
from which emigration is heavy, sends its men to a specific town, village, or 
industrial plant in France, and maintains the closest links with the expatriated 
community. (This helps to explain—though the authors eschew political specu- 
lation—how the internecine feuds of the Algerian rebels were so quickly extended 
to metropolitan territory, and suggests the potential voting power in the immi- 
grants’ hands.) By far the greatest social problem for the migrants is of course 
housing, for in France as elsewhere, the worst-off section of the population bears 
the brunt of the general crisis in this sphere. The writers contest the popular 
charge of irresponsible, disorderly, and criminal conduct by all the Algerians, 
attributing such incidents mainly to the uprootedness of young men cut off from 
their homes. Since 1949 whole families, and not merely breadwinners, have 
begun to move from Algeria to France. The small minority of skilled workers 
are the likeliest to bring their families, a decision that is a consequence as well 
as a cause of greater social stability. But the authors favor encouragement of this 
trend and show that family groups often settle down satisfactorily even in 
deplorable conditions—stressing especially the intense interest of parents and 
children alike in the children’s education. 

They argue in conclusion that Frenchmen see the disadvantages of the migra- 
tion but miss its advantages; that a healthy French economy has everything to 
gain from it; and that it cannot be checked without provoking an explosion in 
Algeria. The explosion came before their work was published and has naturally 
profoundly affected the situation of the immigrants. But this remains a useful 
and informative account of their social and economic position “on the eve.” 

P. M. Witttams, Columbia University 


Grosser Historischer Weltatlas, Exster Teil: Vorgeschichte und Altertum. 2nd 
ed.; Munich: Bayerischer Schulbuch-Verlag, 1954. Pp. viii, 44. DM 6.50. 

Atlas of European History. Edited by Edward Whiting Fox. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 64. $3.95. 

F. W. Putzgers Historischer Schulatlas. Bielefeld, Berlin, Hannover: Velhagen 
& Klasing, 1954. Pp. viii, 144. DM 14.80. 
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Historical Atlas. Edited by William R. Shepherd. 8th ed.; Pikesville, Md.: The 
Colonial Offset Co.; New York: Barnes and Noble, 1956. Pp. xii, 115. $12.50. 

Westermanns Atlas zur Weltgeschichte. Brunswick: Georg Westermanns Verlag, 
1956. Pp. 160. DM 22.50. 


There has been a long-felt need for a new historical atlas. This need has been 
at least partially satisfied by a number of recent publications. 

Shepherd’s Historical Atlas, the standard tool for a generation of American 
scholars and students, has long been out of print and has literally fallen apart 
in the hands of its users. A new edition has now been presented to the public, 
but it is simply the old edition with eight maps of post-1930 Europe appended. 
None of the new maps appeal to the special interest of the economic historian. 
For that matter, the economic information included in the old atlas is quite 
sparse, and there is a lack of precision in the dating of the maps that must seem 
odd to a profession that emphasizes the time factor. It is not enough, for example, 
simply to give a map the title “Mediaeval Industry.” 

The economic historian will not receive any more comfort from the all-new 
Atlas of European History of Edward Fox, although this admirable volume 
does bring a new and interesting three-dimensional approach to the field of 
historical geography. It shows the terrain in relief, allowing the student to “walk 
history.” The American studying European history begins with the very large 
handicap of complete unfamiliarity with the European landscape. This atlas 
goes far toward closing the gap. Nevertheless, like many others, there is a static 
quality to these maps that seems to ignore the constant changes of history. An 
imaginative work, Fox’s thin volume is a welcome addition, however, and may 
reawaken an interest in “the geographic factor that has all but been allowed to 
disappear from the European history courses.” 

Besides these publications in the English language, several noteworthy atlases 
have been published in Germany. One of these is the sixty-sixth edition of the 
old standby, Putzger’s historical school atlas, Included in this work are several 
maps on the economy of the contemporary world and an interesting map show 
ing the development of the central European railroad network until 1914. 

The Putzger, however, is a warmed-over version of earlier atlases. The last 
two atlases to be discussed here aré new in make-up as well as in conception. 
Westermann’s one-volume Atlas zur Weltgeschichte is a colorful and highly 
informative work, one that has much material of interest to the economic his- 
torian. Especially to be commended are the numerous attempts to show change. 
A case in point are three small maps that depict the development of coal produc 
tion around Newcastle in 1630, 1830, and 1930. 

Finally, one of the finest of the new atlases is the Grosser Historischer Welt 
atlas. Although only the first volume of this three-volume set has been published, 
it promises to be a major contribution to historical geography. In Volume I, 
on prehistory and ancient times, there are many beautiful and dynamic maps. 
Of special interest are two maps with transparent overlays: one, of present-day 
Rome with an overlay of Imperial Rome; the other, of exports from the Roman 
Empire with an overlay showing the goods that were imported into the empire 
and their points of origin. 

All these atlases are important tools for the historian. It is to be hoped that 
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historians and geographers of imagination will continue to address themselves 
to the problem of creating these vital, visual aids to the understanding of history. 
Herman Frevupensercer, Brooklyn College 


Canada’s Immigration Policy, A Critique. By David C. Corbett. (Published 
under the Auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs.) 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 215. $4.00. 


It is paracoxical that a country of the size and importance of Canada should 
accommodate only about the same number of persons as the neighboring state 
of New York. David C. Corbett of the University of British Columbia draws 
upon his many years of study to provide explanations of and remedies for the 
problem in this provocative and personal essay. His aims are the provision of 
information about, and political criticism of, Canada’s immigration policy. His 
theme is that the policy is one ef expediency, and that something needs to be 
done to clarify, publicize, and adapt it to the needs of the time. His method 
involves due attention to demography and economic theory. 

In chapter one, the author considers the pressures exerted by the Canadian 
community and the government’s response to them. “Labour,” he concludes, 
“blows one way and employers another; French Canadians puff up a powerful 
blast against the prevailing English-speaking majority; various nationality asso 
ciations exert their pressures; and a chill draught of prejudice against foreigners 
comes from some of the old stock. In these gusty waters the government must 
steer a course.” 

Turning next to the admission of immigrants, the writer examines the Imm! 
gration Act of 1953, the Orders in Council passed under it, and the regulations 
through which it is applied. He finds the working out of a policy based upon 
two principles, both of which he questions. One (cited in chapter one from a 
statement by Mackenzie King in 1947) is that “It is not a ‘fundamental human 
right’ of any alien to enter Canada. It is a privilege.” The other principle is 
“ethnic discrimination.” Chapter three deals with the administration of the Act. 
This Mr. Corbett finds unsatisfactory because Parliament has delegated broad 
powers to the Cabinet and to immigration officials. He urges the creation of a 
national advisory committee to help these agencies use their powers “in the 
public interest.” 

The effect of immigration upon Canada’s economic development constitutes 
the substance of chapters four and five. In the former (the theory), Mr. Corbett 
compares the attitudes of classic and Keynesian economists, and predicts that 
the future is apt to bring population growth. In the latter (the practice), he 
traces, in a masterpiece of condensation, the history of immigration and popu 
lation growth and their relation to economic growth over nearly a century. 
Although manifesting his awareness that economic aspects of immigration policy 
should not be overemphasized, nonetheless he opines that the record suggests 
good reasons for encouraging immigration. 

The inspiration for the concluding chapter derives from another portion of 
Mackenzie King’s 1947 statement, to the effect that immigration must be viewed 
in the light of the world situation. Mr. Corbett’s closing words provide much 
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food for thought: “we cannot escape responsibility to the world community. 
The world community’s sanctions are only moral ones, but they must influence 
Canada’s policy.” 

Mr. Corbett merits commendation for a scholarly and sensible analysis of a 
controversial issue too long ignored. If some of his proposals savor of idealism, 
it is well to remember that idealism is usually the source of ultimate realism. 
Despite evidences of carelessness in expression, the book makes good reading 
soth the sponsors and the publishers are to be congratulated for having produced 
this fine monograph in such an attractive format. 

Joun Hari Stewart, Western Reserve University 


The Hawanuan Labor Movement: A Brief History. By Kdward Johannessen 

Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1956. Pp. 181. $3.75. 

Much of the subject matter of this slender volume is quite interesting, but the 
brevity and the nature of the treatment are disappointing. This seems especially 
unfortunate, since there is no other published account of the development of labor 
organization in Hawaii. The book is in three parts: the first section deals with 
conditioning factors—geographical setting, social and political institutions, nature 
of the economy (pineapples, sugar, and shipping), labor force and its background, 
conditions of employment, labor law, and management organization; the second 
section presents the chronology of development of the labor movement from 
around 1778 through the period of World War II and immediate postwar re 
adjustments; the third section analyzes certain aspects of present conditions in 
the labor movement, centering most of the discussion on the position and influ 
ence of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union under the 
leadership of Harry Bridges, and on the degree of Communist infiltration in the 
islands. A listing of important dates and a comprehensive bibliography are 
included in an appendix. 

Obviously, what amounts to about one hundred and fifty pages of text does 
not permit very extended treatment of these materials. Several chapters on 
important subjects run to as little as two to four pages in length. There is no 
documentation, although there are some references to sources in the text. In his 
preface the author states that footnotes are omitted “since they tend to detract 
from readability and, in general, are not appreciated by the reader.” He suggests 
that those wishing to pursue the subject more thoroughly may refer to the bibl 
ography. The effect of this type of presentation is to suggest a journalistic rather 
than a scholarly purpose. In discussing the purpose of the book the author 
states that his objective was to give a factual rather than interpretative treatment 
This may explain to some degree the terseness of some of the material. Actually, 
however, there is a good bit of interpretative matter, particularly in the last 
section. 

In spite of these limitations the book may serve to stimulate further work. A: 
the readers of the Journat doubtless know, there is renewed interest at present 
in examining the nature of labor organizations as they emerge in the early stages 
of industrial development. While Hawaii is not an example of an “undeveloped 
economy” it does have some similar characteristics, as indicated by Mr. Johan 
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nessen’s work. An extension of the analysis of the history of the labor move- 
ment in line with current interest suggested above would be a real contribution. 
Lots MacDonatp, New York University 





Food and Inflation in the Middle East, 1940-45. By E. M. H. Lloyd. (A publica- 
tion of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University.) Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1956. Pp. 375. $6.00. 


In the Middle Eastern phase of World War II, survival and victory of the Allied 
cause hinged to an important extent on the tranquility of a civilian population 
that was lukewarm, if not openly hostile, to that cause. Civilian tranquility could 
crumble quickly under the combined threats of food shortages, inflation, and 
general economic paralysis. The interruption of economic relations with most 
of Europe, the global strain on Allied-controlled shipping, the logistic needs and 
local expenditures of the Middle East Command, the mobilization of large num- 
bers of men (notably in Turkey and Palestine), and the effects of destructive 
military campaigns—these were imposed upon a political and social organization 
ill-adapted to the institution of rigorous controls and vigorous central direction 
in the allocation and war-orientated use of the regional resources. By default 
and by military necessity, the task of stemming the resulting danger fell to the 
British authorities in the Middle East; in due course the United States became 
associated with the task. A host of British and Allied agencies, among them the 
Middle East Supply Center, became the instruments of a massive administrative 
and economic counter-offensive. 

As one of Britain's eminent food and rationing experts and as Economic 
Adviser to the Minister Resident for the Middle East—Britain . highest civilian 
authority in the area—from 1942 to 1944, E. M. H. Lloyd played a leading 
role in that counter-offensive. From this unique vantage point he has written a 
detailed and authoritative account of how the job was done and the circumstances 
surrounding its discharge. 

By Lloyd’s own account and by consent of most Allied and Middle Eastern 
observers, the operation was a success. The terrible convulsions of World War I 
that saw tens of thousands of civilians in the Eastern Mediterranean massacred 
by famine and pestilence—a memory that still haunted and terrorized the region 
in the early days of World War Il—did not occur again. By and large the 
populations of the Middle East under Allied control remained well fed and 
supplied with the necessities of life; moreover industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction after a temporary lull and paralysis recovered enough to make a sub 
stantial contribution to the war effort. Inflation never reached disastrous propor- 
tions; in countries like Palestine and the Sudan price contro! proved as effective 
as in Britain and America. 

The author describes many of the measures devised to meet the situation. A 
central factor was the control over Middle East-bound shipping exercised by the 
Middle East Supply Center. The Center determined which goods Middle East 
civilians needed and in which priority; hardly a ton of Allied supplies and cor- 
responding shipping space was allocated for civilian: consumption without the 
Center’s approval. The Center used this power to promote disciplined con- 
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sumption as well as war-orientated production in the more than twenty territories 
under its jurisdiction. 

The threat of withholding approval for vitally needed imports forced govern- 
ments and local producers into compliance with the Supply Center's rationing 
and production proposals. Special allocations of food, consumer goods, and spare 
parts were used as incentives to farmers and industrial workers. Technical assist- 
ance and supervision were extended to ensure proper and efficient use of scarce 
materials, Local resources throughout the Middle East were surveyed to discover 
acceptable substitutes for unavailable overseas supplies; the information gathered 
was then made available to spots in the Middle East that clamored for overseas 
imports. Regional reserve pools for bulk commodities and pharmaceuticals were 
established. Fiscal and monetary measures, such as the issue of savings bonds 
and the open market sale of gold, absorbed inflationary purchasing power. The 
description of the many internal obstacles encountered by these measures—all 
taken against a background of urgency—is a most rewarding aspect of the 
author’s presentation. It should make invaluable reference material for anyone 
concerned with “crash” programs of economic development in Asia and Africa. 

The detailed record of the events illuminated by Mr. Lloyd’s scholarly account 
strengthens the thin ranks of economic literature on the Middle East and con- 
tributes an important chapter to the region’s history. At the same time it will be 
valued for the insights it provides into the economic side of World War II and 
the evolution of economic regionalism. 





Martin W. Witminoton, Pace College 


Development for Free Asia. By Maurice Zinkin. (Issued under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations.) Fair Lawn, New Jersey: Essential Books, Inc., 
1956. Pp. viti, 263. $4.50. 


This is an important book in the field of economic development. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it presents the considered opinions of one of the most knowl- 
edgeable and intelligent economists in India on a subject on which, because of 
his lengthy experience with this specific problem in both the government of 
India and in Lever Brothers, he is eminently qualified to write. The book is 
not written for cither the professional economist or historian, but rather for 
the intelligent layman and it makes specific suggestions that might influence 
policy. It neither attempts to spin an elaborate theory nor to present detailed 
statistics, nor is it in the special language of any of the social sciences, though 
it inevitably deals with problems relevant to most of them. It presents ideas 
and criticisms of various specific problems of economic development. While 
the book is not directed toward economic history, the author’s insights are obvi- 
ously based upon, and provide guides toward the better understanding of, the 
economic history of Asia. 

Since this book makes many specific points and space is limited, it is clearly 
impossible either to examine all the points or to present a balanced analysis of 
each. I will rather review it by discussing those arguments that are of most 
interest to me, either because I disagree with them or feel they are of particular 
value. 
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One of the most controversial points is the discussion of profits and the con 
clusions drawn from it. It is certainly desirable, especially in the hostile Indian 
environment, to present a vigorous defense of the role of profits and of economic 
return as a guide to investment policy. The author’s discussion of the hampering 
effects of the Indian attitude toward businessmen, which has contributed to a 
network of petty controls upon the operations of the private business sector, is 
very good. However, to jump from this to the argument that the rate of return, 
or profit, in the short run, should be the governing factor in both public and pri 
vate investment decisions seems much too great a leap. The author makes no 
distinction between social and private profitability. This is especially important 
in an underdeveloped country with possibly much higher short-run rates of 
return in speculative pursuits than in industrial ones, and where prices and costs 
to individuals may not reflect the supply of the factors of production for the 
country as a whole. In the field of industrial investment he ignores the entire 
role of external economies. He cites as an unwise investment a government hydro 
electric project that promises no net return on its own capital until 1986. This 
may reflect incorrect pricing of this project’s output. Apart from this, Mr. Zinkin 
apparently ignores the fact that, because of this development, the rates of return 
for farmers and businessmen in that particular area may go up substantially 
before 1946. 

Two other points seem to me to be accepted but not necessarily proven. First, 
the process of investment in gold and jewelry is considered sterile. This is true 
on the first level. However, this argument, whether made by Mr. Zinkin or 
others, ignores the fact that the jewels or gold are purchased from someone, and 
the seller may invest the proceeds in other fields. The effect of purchases of gold 
or jewelry may be to shift savings from rural areas to urban areas, but, without 
further tracing of what happens to these savings, it is incorrect to consider such 
purchases necessarily sterile. A second commonly held point accepted here is the 
belief that Japanese industrialization required a thorough break with the country’s 
traditional social system, while the absence of a complete break may have caused 
the Japanese war catastrophe. To a certain degree there was a break, but there 
is increasing evidence that one of the main characteristics of Japanese economic 
development, and perhaps a major reason for its great success in contrast to that 
achieved by. other Asiatic countries, is the adaptation of traditional, pre-Meiji 
social characteristics to the new industrial requirements. 

These are points of argument and question. There are many other points 
where I found the argument very persuasive. The discussion of the role of the 
politician in economic development, generally regarded as somewhat of a nuisance 
by the economist, is the best that I have seen. Zinkin rightly stresses the fact 
that the political leader is a necessary instrument for bridging the gap between 
traditional forms and values and the new industrial requirements. 

The treatment in the section on the educational system is also unusual and a 
welcome relief from the usual one-sided criticisms of traditional education. He 
stresses the fact that the creation of disciplined clerks is essential for even limited 
westernization of a country. Mr. Zinkin also makes very wise suggestions as to 
how the system of education may be altered within the traditional value system 
to create a technically trained labor force. Interestingly enough, he suggests an 
American mass education system. 
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The economic consequences of sexual inequality and “purdah” upon attempts 
to broaden the market and upon the saving processes within an underdeveloped 
country are presented in a fashion that is unusual and illuminating. 

Finally, there is a very stimulating, but all too short political discussion of the 
relationship, in a country that has universal suffrage, between the attitudes and 
desires of a predominantly peasant society and the goal of a “mixed” economic 
system. 

In closing, mention should be made of the trenchant and quotable style, which 
contributes both to the provocativeness and enjoyment of the book. Zinkin’s 
pleasure in paradox and the conjunction of the unusual make for a very lively 
book. An example of a quotable sentence, chosen at random, is the following: 
“Tribal chiefs have nicer manners than clerical subordinates. But growth of a 
society capable of economic development depends on the clerks, not on the tribal 
chiefs” (p. 110). And, too long for quotation, there is presented one of the best 
and most concise summaries of the character of the Indian economic development 
program that I have read (pp. 112~13). 

I can only conclude that this is a very stimulating and provocative book. It 
can be read with value by every economist and historian interested in the area ot 
its title. 

Gerorce Rosen, Massachusetts Instiiute of Technolog 


A Multiple Exchange Rate System: An Appraisal of Thailand's Experience. 
1946-1955. By Shu-Chin Yang. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 
1957. Pp. xviii, 200. $3.00. 


Today about forty countries still maintain multiple exchange rate systems. 
Thailand, however, is one of the few that, after experimenting with multiple 
exchange rates, have abandoned them in favor of a single rate. It is also one of 
only two countries (the other being Canada) that have chosen to have a fluctu 
ating rate rather than a fixed rate. Yang’s analysis of the advantages a multiple 
rate system theoretically might have had for Thailand, and of the system’s actual 
results, should therefore be doubly interesting to all students of exchange-rate 
policies and practices. This is true even though his treatment ends shortly 
before the disappearance of the last vestiges of the multiple rate system. 

Yang prepares the reader with a useful sketch of the Thai economy, and 
with a brief but valuable review of the financial and economic adversities caused 
during World War II by the forced integration into the Japanese Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. In the story proper, Yang traces the involutions of the government's 
exchange-rate and exchange-control policies, and the impact of the frequently 
modified multiple rate system on the balance of payments, on domestic prices, 
employment, and production, on the internal distribution of income, and on 
Thailand’s longer-run economic development. Upon occasion the author under 
standably finds it hard to isolate the effects of Thailand’s multiple rate system. 
He is able, however, to make abundantly clear how numerous are the administra 
tive difficulties and the economic problems that can be expected when a country 
uses multiple rates. 

Yang concludes from Thailand’s experience that as a fiscal device “multipl 
exc hange rates appear to be a reasonable choice” (despite some important unde 
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sirable effects) for an “underdeveloped primary export economy” during a tran- 
sition period while sound fiscal institutions are being developed (p. 145). He 
finds, however, that “mistaken” policies as well as conflicting objectives prevented 
Thailand from fully exploiting multiple rates, in the absence of effective 
credit-control techniques, for monetary purposes. Thus multiple rates were 
of little help in checking undesirable movements in the money supply and 
in the balance of payments (p. 138). Such “mistaken” policies and conflicting 
objectives are, as we know, part of the history of multiple rate systems in virtually 
every country that has employed them. 

Yang originally prepared his study as a dissertation, and later updated it. 
Apparently this accounts for the fact that the reader is sometimes led to believe 
that an assertion is a final one, only to discover a superseding statement in a later 
chapter, Nonetheless, the author deserves considerable praise for the thoroughness 
and lucidity of his historical analysis. This case history enriches the literature on 
multiple rate systems, which consists largely of works of a purely theoretical or 
descriptive nature. 





Epona E. Enruicn, New York, N. Y. 


Must Men Starve? The Malthusian Controversy. By Jacob Oser. New York: 
Abelard-Schuman, 1957. Pp. 331. $4.50. 


The author, not surprisingly, answers the question posed by his title in the 
negative. He has written another anti-Malthusian polemic, which unfortunately 
fails to raise discussion of the population-economic development problem much 
above the simplistic level at which, admittedly, the more extreme neo-Malthusian 
writers have treated it. He fails to make any distinctions among neo-Malthusians, 
lumping together under this label careful scholars like Kingsley Davis and 
Warren Thompson and alarmist popular writers like William Vogt and Guy 
Burch and attacking all of them indiscriminately. Even Malthus’s views are 
distorted: Mr. Oser quotes a long passage in which Malthus suggests with 
obvious irony that nations ought to encourage pestilential living conditions in 
order to keep mortality high as if it represented Malthus’s final views on social 
policy. 

Neo-Malthusians often imply that population pressure is the sole cause of 
poverty and war. Mr. Oser is able to demonstrate quite easily that there are 


other causes: ignorance, unequal distribution of income, the selfishness of “vested 


interests,” trade barriers, uneconomic patterns of land use, the business cycle, 
militaristic nationalism, etc. But to counter neo-Malthusian simplifications with 
the assertion that “economic development rather than population density pro- 
vides the key to explaining wealth and poverty” is hardly very illuminating. Of 
course lack of economic development is associated with poverty—to say so is 
virtually to state a tautology—but may not given levels of population growth and 
density hinder or facilitate economic development in particular situations? The 
real problem is not that of finding a single comprehensive formula to apply to 
all population-resources situations, but of discovering what relations hold between 
population growth and density on the one hand and natural resources, economic 
development, and social structure on the other in specified areas at specified times. 
Mr. Oser himself does not push his argument quite so far as to insist that 
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population growth and density have nothing to do with poverty and lack of 
economic development, although he comes close to doing so on several occasions. 

Having routed the neo-Malthusians to at least his own satisfaction, Mr. Oser 
devotes the second half of his book to a detailed survey of the obstacles to increas- 
ing production and raising standards of living in underdeveloped countries. There 
are chapters on land tenure, industrialization, international trade and foreign 
investment, profits, wages, taxation, and techniques for increasing food produc- 
tion. The treatment of most of these topics, while not original, is thorough and 
competent, but remains confined to their more narrowly economic and technical 
aspects. Not that this is a fault: in these days of pretentious “interdisciplinary” 
projects, a man deserves praise for sticking resolutely to his last. But it is hard 
to see any necessary connection between these chapters and the earlier polemic 
against Malthusianism except in the trivial sense that they reveal the existence 
of a huge complex of economic problems that demand concerted government 
action and have little to do with population pressure per se. Only the most 
monomaniacal neo-Malthusian would deny the relevance of land reform or taxa- 
uion policies aimed at encouraging the rich to invest in new industries, to the 
task of raising incomes in underdeveloped nations. 

Moreover, as in other attempted refutations of those who insist that an anti- 
natalist population policy should be part of any program of economic develop- 
ment for most Asian and African nations, Mr. Oser fails to distinguish between 
what is possible and what is probable. His recommendations for land redis- 
tribution, balanced industrialization, increased food production, and so on are 
sensible, but there is no assurance that they will be carried out in the present 
world of aggressive nationalisms, wars and cold wars, and racial tension. A total 
view must take into account this depressing context. 

Dennis H. Wroneo, Brown University 


Architects and Craftsmen in History: Festschrift far Abbott Payson Usher. 
Edited by Joseph T. Lambie. (Verdffentlichen der List-Gesellschaft, Band 2.) 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. Pp. xiv, 176. $4.00. 


I bought this book sight unseen, then consented to review it, under a dreadful 
misapprehension. It was grand news to learn that Abbott Payson Usher was being 
honored with a festschrift. It was also pleasant to deduce from the title that his 
deep, abiding interest in technology had been recognized by the publication of 
a volume dealing with the role of architects and craftsmen in economic history. 
I had to read through the Dedication, Table of Contents, List of Contributors, 
Acknowledgements, Bibliography, and three pages of Introductory Noté before 
I realized fully that “History” means “Historiography,” and that the book is a 
collection of essays on a dozen economic historians, historians who became inter 
ested in economic and social themes, and economists interested in historical prob 
lems who are deemed to have been “both architects and craftsmen” in varying 
degrees. This titular concealment of content has been fashionable in fiction-writ 
ing since the days of Gone with the Wind and For Whom the Bell Tolls. But 
if it is allowed to spread into our field the latest volume on oil history may 
appear as Not All the Perfumes of Arabia, while a study of the CIO-AFL 
merger may be called Love Me Tender. 
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The rather short book—only 148 pages of actual text—is divided into three 
sections. In the first, called “The German Design for Social History,” Frederic 
Lane—with an “assist” from Edgar Salin of Basel—deals with four “heirs” of 
Schmoller and his defunct historical school. These men—Sombart, Spiethoff, 
Schumpeter, and Walter Eucken—wrote in the shadow of the Schmollerian 





tradition, but were conscious of other shadows as well, especially that of Marx. 
They were as much demolitionists as architects, eager to overthrow such old gods 
as economic-stage concepts and to erect such new ones as Sombart’s systems, Spict 
hoff’s economic styles, Schumpeter’s hybrid models-systems, or Eucken’s forms 
of economic organization, They all revealed the characteristic Teutonic “self 
conscious interest in the philosophical questions of historical methods” (p. 5)- 
one could almost say that they were more philosophers or theorists than historians, 
and all were influenced by the climate of opinion of their day, including a per 
sistent slight odor of Hegel. Mr. Lane undertook a Herculean—or Sisyphean- 

task in trying to elucidate these men’s attitudes to one another and to Schmoller, 
to translate their jargon, and to depict their taking in each other’s washing and 
mangling each other’s theories. | fear the strain was so great that he may never 
be his old cheerful self. Mr. Salin had a lighter load to bear in writing a sym 
pathetic critique—or defense—of his old master Sombart, and he does it with 
gusto; yet I must doubt his powers of divination when | note his comment that 
“it is conceivable that in England and the United States Sombart may be the 
means through which Marx can, as eventually he must, be absorbed” (p. 46). 

Part II, entitled “Social Historians: Ancient and Medieval,” is distinctly easier 
going. It deals biographically with three men—Rostovtzeff, Marc Bloch, and 
Henri Pirenne—who were “less reflective about the methods and meaning of 
their work” (p. 5); who gave economic and social facts or factors a prominent 
place in the histories they wrote; and whose hypotheses or interpretations have 
provided banners for disciples but targets for skeptics. The essay on Rostovtzefl 
by Bradford Welles is an adequate account of the man who, more than any 
other in the last half century, “placed our knowledge of and our approach to 
the life of Antiquity, especially in its social and economic aspects, on a new 
footing” (p. 73). That on Bloch, by Lucien Febvre, is a moving obituary eulogy 
of a great spirit and national hero, but gives little idea of the contributions Bloch 
made to historiography. That on Pirenne (by Charles Verlinden) surveys the 
Belgian scholar’s two important reinterpretations—of the origin of medieval 
towns and the “break” between late Roman civilization and the early medieval 
West—with a frank account of the extent to which they have been accepted o1 
are being challenged. 

Part Hl, labeled “Toward an Economic History of Modern Times,” is dis 
appointing. Apart from a very brief introductory note by William N. Parker, 
almost half the space is devoted to an illuminating but overdetailed biography of 
Eli Heckscher by Arthur Montgomery, leaving the essayettes on Sée, Clapham. 
and Usher to scramble for attention and in two cases to be scissored down to 


nine pages apiece. Heckscher’s story resembles that of some other economic 


historians—Ashley and Gay, for example—whose scholarly urge was continuously 
struggling against the manifold distracting and time-consuming calls of lectur 
ing on many subjects, administering departments or schools, public debate, and 
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government service. Unlike the others, Heckscher was able to shed most of 
these duties in 1929, when he was only fifty years old; to retreat into his study, 
his research professorship, and foreign libraries; and consequently to produce 
the two volumes on mercantilism by 1931, then go on to publish three of his four 





volumes on Swedish economic history before he was sixty. 

Of the skimpy essays on Sée, Clapham, and Usher, the last two call for com 
ment. I am not impressed by Professor Parker's tortured attempt to expound 
Usher’s role as a methodologist and to stress his “consistent attitude toward the 
scope, the methods, and the meaning of the social sciences” (p. 157). I prefer 
to remain simply and deeply grateful to the guest of honor for the illumination 
he has shed on limited but important areas, ranging from medieval banking 


through the story of inventions to the influence of resources and technology on 


the nature, volume, and location of modern production 

Finally, | would suggest that some criticisms of Clapham voiced by Messrs 
Court and Parker overlook one crucial fact—the content and tone of British nine 
teenth-century economic history as it was being taught and written in the first 
two decades of the present century. Parker talks of “the timidity of Clapham” 
(p. 164). Physical timidity was scarcely an attribute of that tall, powerful man, 
ithlete and Alpine climber. Nor was moral or intellectual timidity revealed in his 
decision to enter a field occupied largely by neoliberal or socialist intellectuals 
such as the Hammonds, the Webbs, Gilbert Slater, and J. A. Hobson—not to 
mention the vigorous though small group of Marxist class-strugglers. The subject 
was not merely a college course; it was being taught widely to workingmen’s 
classes organized by the universities and the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and in such classes the “evils of the Industrial Revolution” loomed large, as 
did the story of labor’s valiant attempt through unionism and political agitation 
to improve its lot. | was as great a sinner as anyone else in those days, for I find 
that a book on modern economic history, based on my lectures to these classes, 
vave 170 pages out of 242 to labor legislation, the labor movement, socialism, 
public ownership, and co-operation. I suspect, if Ogg’s Economic Development 
of Modern Europe (1917) be a satisfactory clue, that a somewhat similar distor 
tion of content and interest prevailed in the United States, for the 1926 edition 
of that book devoted 330 out of 860 pages to the same labor themes. It took 
courage, skepticism, caution, and patient industry to breast that tide, to put popu 
lar and often legendary generalizations to the test of measurement and proportion, 
to assess the speed and extent of economic change, even to suggest that the sun 
shone on some places some days. If the teaching and writing of modern economic 
history has been de-emotionalized, rendered dispassionate, and thereby deprived 
of some of its old blood-and-thunder heroics and villainies, Clapham deserves the 
major share of the credit. 

Hersert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


in Encyclopaedia of the Iron and Steel Industry. By A. K. Osborne. (Pub 
lished by arrangement with The Technical Press Ltd., London.) New York 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. Pp. xi, 558. $25.00. 


The task of preparing an encyclopedia in a technical field is an arduous one. 
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In the volume under review, which treats the iron and steel industry and also 
related industries, the work has been quite successfully achieved. It is the result 
of many years spent in the compilation and preparation of the material by A. K. 
Osborne, Technical Librarian and Information Officer of the Brown-Firth Re 
search Laboratories of Shefheld, England. 

The Encyclopaedia is largely one of short, clear-cut definitions, but it also 
presents brief and concise descriptions of materials, processes, and machinery and 
tools used in the production of iron and stecl. The volume should prove valu 
able as a work of reference for the nonspecialist in the field of metallurgy and 
for those in the industry who desire quick and brief technical information. It 
should also be important to students preparing to enter any branch of the iron 
and steel industry. 

The economic historian, who has an interest in metallurgical development 
past and present, will find pertinent information in this volume. However, the 
accent is on the present and not on the past. There are short articles on such 
subjects as the Catalan process and on the Cementation process that made Shefheld 
famous as an early producer of steel, but emphasis is upon industry as it is today. 
The book includes brief descriptions of such new methods as those recently 
developed at Oberhausen. Although the longest articles in the volume are 
relatively short, a well-selected reference to a magazine or book is given in a 
large number of cases as suggested reading for those who wish to pursue a 
topic further. 

The names of many who have contributed in various ways to industry may 
be found in the Encyclopaedia. Georgius Agricola of the sixteenth century is 
given a few lines, but Wilkinson and Jars of the eighteenth century are missing. 
The many-sided Franklin, who invented and cast a new type of fireplace, is 
included but only in a summary fashion as follows: “Franklin, Benjamin. 
(1706-90.) An American physicist.” No doubt Franklin is given notice be- 
cause of his experiments with electricity. Outstanding British ironmasters and 
steelmakers, such as Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell and Sir Robert Abbot Hadfield, 
are included, 

The format of the volume is excellent. The tipped-in, full-page illustrations of 
many different processes add to the luster of the book. The appendixes contain 
much information—from conversion tables and signs and symbols used in 
the industry to a list of technical and trade organizations and societies. 

Artuur C. Binine, University of Pennsylvania 


Essays in Canadian Economic History. By Harold A. Innis. Edited by Mary 
Quayle Innis. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 418. $8.50 


This selection from the articles of the late Harold Innis is designed to 
accompany the new editions of his The Fur Trade in Canada and The Cod 
Fisheries, which have recently been made available. Of the twenty-eight articles 
contained in this volume, six were reprinted in 1946 in Harold A. Innis’ Political 
Economy in the Modern State. The remainder have until now been relatively 
inaccessible, 

The articles selected for reprinting in this volume illustrate both Innis’ 
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strengths as a historian and his weaknesses. On the one hand Innis had an 
unsurpassed gift for the striking phrase and the brilliant generalization. Few 
historians, of the twentieth or earlier centuries, could pack as much meaning 
into few words as he could. Combined with the conscientiousness and originality 
of his primary research, this gift made it possible for Innis to lay down a basic 
pattern for the writing of Canadian economic history that is today accepted 
without question and that will undoubtedly dominate the field for many years 
to come. But on the other hand Innis, particularly in his later years, seems 
to have acquired an unfortunate taste for the cryptic. His longer articles, such 
as “Liquidity Preference as a Factor in Industrial Development,” make very 
difficult reading and the precise meaning of some of his generalizations is ob 
scure. Innis’ works are for the patient and dogged reader; they are not 
designed to be understood completely on first perusal. 

All the articles in this volume reflect Innis’ original interest in the growth 
of the Canadian economy and in the development (in his own words) of “a 
philosophy of economic history gsr to new countries.” None of them is 
concerned with his later work in communications. Since the book appears to 
have been designed primarily fa the needs of students of Canadian history, 
this division is understandable. It may, however, leave the impression of a 
discontinuity in the development of Innis’ thought. If so, it is to be regretted. 
There was no sharp break between Innis’ early research on the staple products 
of Canada and his later work on communications. In both periods he was con 
cerned with the relationship between the trade in a commodity and the type 
of civilization that develops on the basis of that trade. Information is, of course, 
a commodity and enters into exchange. The “penetrative powers of the price 
system” are no less evident in the trade in information than in the trade 
beaver fur, codfish, timber, and wheat. 

Huon G. J. Arrxen, University of California, Riverside 


Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy: Anglo-American Collaboration in the Reconstruction 
of Multilateral Trade. By Richard N. Gardner, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxiv, 423. $6.75. 


The timeliness of the book under review justifies extended treatment of it. 
Richard N. Gardner, an American who won a Rhodes scholarship some six 
years after the end of World War II, approached his Oxford residence with an 
established interest in international economic relations. He well knew that this 
is a “hybrid” field cross-fertilized by history, international relations, economics, 
political science, and international law—a field “somewhat neglected” because 
of the reluctance of professionals in the various disciplines to attempt syntheses 
beyond their specialties. But he determined to explore it and selected for his 
torical treatment the most ambitious program for international economic co 
operation ever attempted: the effort of Anglo-American leadership to restore 
multilateral trade after World War II. 

Fortunately, the author entered this difficult undertaking with special advan 
tages. He had acquired a lawyer’s training, a knowledge of economics, and 
skill in the evaluation of data. He had studied under some of America’s out 
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standing economists and lawyers and at Oxford had as supervisor Roy Harrod, 
collaborator and biographer of Keynes. Moreover, experts in the field like Jacob 
Viner and Ross Pritchard gave Mr. Gardner access to such important private 
papers as those of Harry Dexter White and Will Clayton. 

The result is a caretul history of policy and opinion in the planning, drafting, 
and fate of the five great aspects of the Anglo-American effort at trade mulu 
lateralism: the institutions projected at Bretton Woods (the International Mone 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development), the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement, the International Trade Organization, 
and the General Agreement on ‘Tarifis and Trade. The analysis covers the period 
from the drafting of the Atlantic Charter to the decision of the administration in 
Washington in December 1950 against resubmitting to Congress the charter 
of the ITO. Mr. Gardner describes how each piece of machinery fell far short 
ot achieving what its founders had hoped for. Although the worst errors of 
post-1g18 were avoided, although the violent trade and currency fluctuations of 
the thirties were not duplicated, and although the United States definitely 
abandoned isolation, the great goal of world multilateralism was not attained. 
Why? 

The reasons lay partly in special types of shortsightedness that Mr. Gardner 
characterizes as peculiarly American: in an “Economism” that neglected non 
economic factors (such as politics); in a “Universalism” that was blind to the 
need for some bilateral arrangements essential to mululateral co-operation; in a 
“Legalism” that forgot that formal codes of principles require for their applica 
von informal working relationships. 

Both Britons and Americans are found to have suffered from inflexibility, 
which is poor equipment for maneuver in a world of rapid change. Even had 
they enjoyed miraculous freedom from such handicaps, the Anglo-American 
leadership had world trends working against them. The mululateralism they 
sought required political equilibrium rather than instability and cold war; 
economic equilibrium rather than stubborn imbalance; corrective adjustments 
by creditor and debtor nations rather than avoidance of national self-discipline 
in such matters as imports, inflaion and employment policies. 

Beneath much of this difficulty lay the tailure, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
to educate the public properly. The British people were left, as Keynes succintly 
phrased it, in a state of “invincible ignorance.” The American public was 
told much of United States hopes and plans, but not enough of the vital in 
terests of Britain and the other nations whose co-operation was essential. The 
public tolerance for mutual concessions that is requisite for broad implementa 
tion of crucial agreements was not built up. 

Here lies the post-1945 challenge to world leadership by the democracies. 
The interaction between public opinion (basically politics) and the course of 
economic policy has become the greatest problem of wise statesmanship, both 
within these nations and between them. This problem is the more crucial, it 
seems to me, because of the highly disconcerting shifts, in mid-twentieth 
century in the economic and political status of important world powers. Can 
vreat democracies of the nineteenth century, now fallen in status, be shored 
up well enough and long enough to serve as sturdy co-operators in the many 
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kinds of multilateralism that are essential to combat communism? How fast 
can the people in rising and falling powers be brought to tolerate realistic self 
appraisement, flexibility of policy, and intelligent co-operation? These questions 
neither Mr. Gardner, nor anyone else probably, is now equipped to answer. 
The study under review is extremely well done. The documentation is 
careful; the index is sufficiently classified to make readers grateful; from the 
wealth of material that he consulted the author presents a general bibliography 
and short special bibliographies for specific chapters; seven well-chosen plates 
vivify the personalities of the chief negotiators. But some United States readers 
may find that a little less heed is paid to British shortcomings than to those on 

the American side. 
JEANNETTE P, Nicnors, University of Pennsylvania 


The Sterling Area in the Postwar World: Internal Mechanism and Cohesion, 
1946-1952. By Philip W. Bell. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. xxvi, 478. 
635. 


This is a careful and detailed study of the sterling area, somewhat out of date 
by this time, but valuable as a record and as a recapitulation of the issues of the 
immediate postwar period. Certain of the material is available nowhere else. 
Mr. Bell claims a greater degree of completeness for his table on sterling bal 
ances, 1938 and 1945 to 1952 (Table I, p. 22) than that of any other source, 
public or private. Much of the material, of course, is familiar but has been 
conveniently assembled here in sixty-four tables. 

The detail is substantial, and the reader occasionally despairs of seeing the 
sterling area whole. The system is described; its operation in banking and 
balances of payments is set out against the background of a theoretical chapter 
on the adjustment mechanism under the exchange standard that attempts to 
combine price and income effects. Then the sterling area is shown in transition, 
as the trade, finance, and capital movements of the bloc have altered in the post 
war period. A mathematical model embodied in an appendix and a thirty-page 
bibliography attest to the origins of the book in a doctoral thesis. 

Between the appendix and the descriptive material, however, Mr. Bell has a 
chapter (XIII) on the “Future of the Sterling Area” that provides a welcome 
over-all view of his subject. In general he is pessimistic about the area’s out 
look. He sees its trade ties weakening, Britain less able to provide capital, the 
growth of central banking in the overseas areas reducing dependence on British 
finance, and a softening of the bonds of sentiment and defense. A restoration of 
full convertibility of sterling is ruled out as a practical objective, while complete 
abandonment or unaltered continuation of existing arrangements is thought 
equally unlikely. The alternative is some modification of the system. 

The passage of time between the writing and the appearance of this book may 
require some modification in Mr. Bell’s judgments on the sterling area, which 
have not been favorably received in Britain, and in his forecast of the area’s 
evolution. His view that Britain gains much more than the overseas areas from 
the trade connection is increasingly suspect, as Austraian import controls are 
arbitrarily altered in a wide range. In fact it is British re-evaluation of the gains 
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from the sterling area that has prompted her interest in the European common 
market. 

On a theoretical level, moreover, one may question some of Mr. Bell’s views 
on colonial finance. Restriction of colonial currency boards to 100 per cent 
sterling reserves is archaic and does limit their development. But for marketing 
boards to invest in domestic securities in an effort to furnish import finance 
accentuates the instability of the balance of payments through the cycle. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Bell’s suggestions for an evolving sterling area were given in highly 
summary form. 

This then is a useful, scholarly addition to the growing literature on the 
sterling area, with a pessimistic view of its future. 

C. P. Kinptepercer, Massachusetts Insutute of Technology 


Studies in the Agrarian History of England in the Thirteenth Century. By E. A. 
Kosminsky. Translated by Ruth Kisch, Edited by R. H. Hilton. (Studies in 
Mediaeval History, ed. Geoffrey Barraclough, Volume VIII.) Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1956. Pp. xxvii, 370. 375. 6d. 


This book is based primarily upon the Hundred Rolls of 1279, an investiga- 
tion by the royal government of land tenure and services due as a result of 
land tenure in most parts of England. Unfortunately, the rolls that have sur- 
vived cover only Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and the Midland counties. 
Other evidence has long made it clear that agricultural organization varied 
widely in different parts of England; conditions in the Midlands were not 
duplicated in such counties as Kent, Suffolk, Cornwall, or Yorkshire. On the 
other hand, the area covered by the Hundred Rolls is the area that the classic 
type of manor flourished in. Here, if anywhere, we should expect to find large 
estates with many servile holdings cultivated by unpaid labor services, Con- 
versely, if there are many departures from the classic type of manorial organiza- 
tion in the Midlands, we should expect even less conformity to this pattern in the 
rest of England. 

Kosminsky has made a careful statistical analysis of the material in the Hun 
dred Rolls. One can have only admiration for the way in which this work is 
done. He never forces the evidence; he admits many obscurities and uncertainties; 
but the picture that emerges is based solidly on the facts and carries convic- 
tion. He finds that while the total acreage of large manors of the classic type was 
greater than that of either middle-sized or small manors, the two latter groups 
were of considerable importance in the agricultural economy of the Midlands. 
Not only were there many more small than large manors; in certain hundreds 
the small or middle-sized manor was the dominant type. Only the large manors 
(and not all of these) had an adequate supply of servile labor. Many small 
manors had no labor services at all, and most of the middle-sized ones were 
inadequately supplied with serfs. Moreover, there were many free holdings that 
were neither manors themselves nor functionally connected with existing manors, 
and these holdings had to be worked without labor services. Finally, even on 
large manors, the value of labor services seems to have been lower than that of 
money rents of various sorts. In short, even in the Midlands there was a great 
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deal of land not organized in the classic manorial pattern, and even on manors 
of the classic type labor services could be relatively unimportant. 

These are the facts; what do they prove about conditions and trends in English 
agriculture in the thirteenth century? Kosminsky would be the first to admit that 
the Hundred Rolls give us an inadequate picture of English agrarian life in this 
period. In the first place, the manor was not always an economic unit; often it 
was merely an administrative fiction, a way of tying together in one legal bundle 
a number of very complicated relationships. Second, in compiling the Rolls the 
government was interested chiefly in securing a list of tenures; it was not attempt 
ing to obtain a complete record of the lords’ income, or data on production, 
prices, and wages. This kind of information, when it is available at all, must 
be sought in thousands of scattered documents—inquisitiones post mortem, min 
isters’ accounts, judicial records, and the like. Finally, to establish trends in the 
pattern of English agricultural organization one would need detailed studies of 
dozens of hundreds from Anglo-Saxon to Tudor times. This is more than any 
one historian could be expected to accomplish in a lifetime, even if, unlike Kos 
minsky, he could spend half of every year in English archives and libraries. 

These reasons alone make it necessary to be cautious about some of Kosminsky’s 
conclusions. For example, he gives no satisfactory explanation as to why some 
manors were well supplied with serfs while others were not. Mere size is cer 
tainly not the only answer, though we may believe that lords of large estates 
kept better records and enforced their claims to labor services more success 
fully than their weaker and poorer neighbors. But not all large estates had an 
adequate amount of labor service and not all small estates were devoid of serfs. 
The local history of each district would explain some of these discrepancies. 
Again, Kosminsky’s estimates of the real income of peasants do not always seem 
convincing. In general, his estimates of peasant income are lower than those of 
earlier writers: this may well be justified but there are too many unknown factors 
to be sure. Thus he finds the poorest peasants on the smallest manors, but this is 
precisely the situation where the chances are greatest that the peasant holds land 
from more than one lord. Our records are not good enough to reveal all such 
duplications. 

Kosminsky’s interpretation of the evidence is also dominated by Marxist theory. 
This does no great harm in the statistical part of the book; even the obligatory 
quotations from Marx and Lenin are sometimes apposite. But he is hampered by 
his doctrine when it comes to identifying and explaining trends in English agri 
cultural organization. Everything must be for the worst in a nonsocialist world; 
every political and economic change merely leads to new forms of exploitation. 
Thus in speaking of “manors” that were all demesne and had no tenants, he says 
(p. 262): “In this last group the factor which makes a holding into a feudal 
estate, viz. the appropriation of feudal rent, would not appear to be present at all, 
but the cultivation of such ‘demesnes’ was undoubtedly connected with some 
kind of exploitation of the direct cultivators of the soil, an exploitation which 
under the condition of feudal production could but assume a feudal character, 
even though it was in the form of wage labor.” Yet such estates were usually 
possessions of the poorer frecholders, who had little of the political influence or 
military power that would have enabled them to exploit the peasant by “feudal” 
means. 
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These prejudices, fortunately, affect only the latter part of the book and especially 
the final chapter. They require us to examine Kosminsky’s theories about changes 
in the status of the peasants and the general course of development of English 
agriculture with some caution. But this caution is not necessary in using his 
analysis of the Hundred Rolls. This is a superb piece of work, and it is hearten 
ing to see the tradition of Vinogradoff continued by a modern Russian scholar. 

Josepu R. Strayer, Princeton University 





Merchant Shipping and the Demands of War. By C. B. A. Behrens. (History of 
the Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series.) London: H.M.S.O. 
and Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. Pp. xix, 494. 355. 


Miss Behrens has written a remarkably clear account of a subject whose com 
plex ramifications may hardly be realized even by moderately well-informed 
readers. Moreover, the purpose of the work is not merely to record the operation 
of United Kingdom dry-cargo shipping by the Ministry of War Transport and 
its antecedents, but also to provide a textbook for civil servants who may at some 
future date have to re-establish a world-wide shipping organization. After World 
War I there were two British attempts to record their experiences with wartime 
shipping problems: C. E. Fayle’s Seaborne Trade (3 vols.; London: J. Murray, 
1920-24), and Sir Arthur Salter’s Allied Shipping Control (London and New 
York: H. Milford, 1921). But the first was too long and the second too knowl 
edgeable. Thus, when in the early 1930’s the British government began to be 
concerned with the likelihood of another major war, hardly anybody knew what 
to do, and still fewer could find any information upon which to base plans. 
It was not until 1943 that sufficient statistical material had been gathered to make 
accurate advance forecasts—a situation Miss Behrens has tried to correct, as the 
seventy appendixes testify. 

The measure of the problems that taced the Mercantile Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade (later incorporated into the Ministry of War Transport 
under Lord Leathers) may be judged from the fact that, when asked to deal with 
the question of the ability of the West Coast ports to handle traffic diverted from 
the East Coast ports if German air attacks should make this necessary, it could 
not find out even the percentage of imports that were forwarded from the ports 
by train and by coaster. The problems of internal transport, however, belong to 
the forthcoming companion volume of that title in this series by C. I. Savage, 
which will also cover coastal shipping; while the story of the oil tankers will be 
dealt with by D. J. Payton-Smith in Oil. A dominant theme of the present work 
is the import problems of the United Kingdom, North Africa, and the vast Indian 
Ocean area, and the interrelation and ramifications of these demands upon the 
available supply of merchant shipping. 

Miss Behrens has had access to a vast body of hitherto unpublished material, 
which she has made good use of in footnotes and appendixes as well as in her 
text. By leaving all tables and documentary excerpts to the end of each chapter, 
she leaves the reader free to sail across her pages with the minimum of interrup- 
tion. Though dealing with a subject that involves statistics, the author has been 
able to express many of the calculations only in broad terms while conveying her 
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reasoning to the reader. In sum I feel that she has tackled a difficult task with 
insight and sympathy and produced a masterful case study of a problem vital 
to both Britain and the United States—two nations that must continue to use sea 
power to combat land power. 

Rosin D. S. Hicuam, University of North Carolina 


A Small Household of the XV th Century, Being the Account Book of Munden’s 
Chantry, Bridport. Edited with an introduction by K. L. Wood-Legh. Man 
chester: University Press, 1956. Pp. xxxvii, go. 18s. 


During the years 1453-1460, when the struggle of competing factions for the 
powers of the English crown was drifting from uneasy peace into open war, two 
monks were performing their duties of prayer at Munden’s Chantry in the small 
southwestern town of Bridport. Their maintenance was secured by the rents of 
lands given a century before by the founder of the Chantry; and they kept careful 
accounts, week by week, of expenditure from this income. Their account book 
has now been admirably edited and introduced by Miss Wood-Legh. 

No other detailed record survives of the way of life of such a small and humble 
household. It may be called a middle-class household: the annual income of £17 
for the pair of monks may be compared with the wages of about £6 that a 
prosperous artisan would raise his family on. The interest lies in the way this 
money was laid out. Most of it went for bread, meat, and ale (wine was had 
only occasionally with visitors). There were seasonal luxuries—butter, eggs, milk 
appearing usually in spring and early summer. Beyond this, a few figs or raisins 
and a rare chicken complete the tally, though the purchases were supplemented by 
vegetables from the home garden. The wages of the single manservant, charcoal! 
for heating and cooking, and repairs to the premises virtually made up the re 
maining expenses. 

Because the volume covers so short a period and contains no indication of 
prices, it is of limited economic interest. And social historians should not build 
too much on this unique record in depicting the life of the later Middle Ages. 
Two septuagenarian monks cannot be regarded as representative members of 
their income group; and, particularly in those troubled times, patterns of expendi 
ture may well have varied between one region and another. But we may remain 
grateful to the editor for a fascinating insight into one small corner of the fifteenth 
century. 

Ratpu Davis, The University, Hull 
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Aly, Bower, Editor. Alexander Hamilton, Selections Representing His Life, His 
Thought, and His Style. (The American Heritage Series.) New York: The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi, 261. $1.25. 

The object of this collection is “to facilitate communication of thought of and 
about Alexander Hamilton. . . .” The selections chosen, almost all from standard 
source collections, are used to illustrate Hamilton’s contributions as a states- 
man, a thinker, and a stylist. The volume includes a chronology of the principal 
events in Hamilton’s life, an introductory essay (pp. ix-xx), and a briefly an- 
notated select bibliography (pp. xxiii-xxvi). 


Bond, John. They Were South Africans. Cape Town, South Africa: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 224. 6d. 
This book includes interesting chapters on the social and economic influence of 
a minority group. It deals with “the restless energy, the freshness of ideas, and 
the inventiveness of the English-spéaking South Africans” and will suggest 
comparisons to the student of the American frontier. 


Derry, T. K., and Jarman, T. L. The Making of Modern Britain: Life and Work 
from George Ill to Elizabeth I]. New York: New York University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xii, 308. $3.50. 

A fascinating survey for the educated layman or the college student. Abundantly 
and well illustrated. 


Harvard University. Graduate School of Business Administration. Baker Li- 
brary. The Kress Library of Business and Economics. Catalogue Supplement 
Covering Material Published to 1776, with Data upon Cognate Items in Other 
Harvard Libraries. Boston: Harvard University. Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1956. Pp. vi, 175. 

This is a supplement to the Catalogue published in 1940 listing the “holdings 
of books and pamphlets with imprint dates of 1776 and foregoing years.” The 


purpose of this work is to classify all the materials acquired since 1940 by the 


Kress and other Harvard libraries in the area of historical business and economics. 
Titles are organized by date of publication and alphabetically within each group. 
A few items include brief annotations, indicating the general nature of the work. 
The errata in the 1940 publication are listed on pages 148-49 of this volume. A 
good index (author and title) facilitates use. 


Haystead, Ladd. The Farmer and His Customers. Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 99. $2.75. 
A brief, readable survey of some of the major problems involved in the recent 
rural-urban agricultural controversies. The author attempts to appraise the role 
and significance of agriculture in the modern American economy. 


Kindleberger, Charles P., and others. The Terms of Trade: A European Case 
Study. New York: (Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
John Wiley); London: Chapman and Hall, 1956. Pp. xx, 382. $9.00. 
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This study covers the terms of trade from about 1870 to 1950 not only in the 
traditional theoretical context, but also in the light of the current interest in eco- 
nomic development. The author has assembled a great mass of empirical data, 
organized in most cases under the rubrics United Kingdom, Industrial Europe, 
and “Other Europe.” This is sometimes less satisfactory than an analysis along 
national lines. The book takes up just about every major issue raised by the 
economic literature on the terms of trade, and the footnotes are a mine of 
bibliographical information. On the other hand, the book has much of the weak 
ness of the published sources: abundant data on the terms of trade and inadequate 
material on the factors shaping them or being shaped by them. This is especially 
true of long-term factors: see the discussion of productivity. All in all, however, 





Mr. Kindleberger has given us an invaluable synthesis and guide, the kind that 
belongs in the economic historian’s personal library. 


McKee, Samuel, Jr., Editor. Alexander Hamilton's Papers on Public Credit 
Commerce and Finance. (Introduction by J. Harvie Williams.) New York: 
The Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 304. $3.50 cloth, $1.25 paper. 

This is a new edition of a now familiar anthology first published in 1934 by the 

Columbia University Press. J. Harvie Williams’ introduction emphasizes Ham- 

ilton’s role in promoting “Law and Order . . . Honor and Integrity.” 


Mowat, Charles Loch. Britain Between the Wars, 1918-1940. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. ix, 694. $6.00. 

This will long be the standard work on the subject. It is comprehensive (treat- 
ing all aspects of British life), erudite, clearly written, and organized for the 
student and scholar. In addition to an abundance of informative footnotes, there 
is a selected bibliography. The author treats of economic developments through 
out the course of the narrative, as well as in specialized chapters, and does so with 
a sure, judicious touch. Some readers will be disappointed by the sparsity of 
analysis and interpretation: Mr. Mowat is primarily interested in reporting. 
Others, however, will find the book for this reason all the more valuable as an 
introduction to the period and as a guide to further research. 


Tyler, Royall. The Emperor Charles the Fifth. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 

1956. Pp. 375. $7.50. 

Though nominally a biography, this is really a history of the age of Charles 
V. The emphasis is on the political and diplomatic, but the author, who studied 
in Spain as a young man and later became an editor of the Calendar of State 
Papers, Spanish, has a flair for the cultural and social factors in history. Economic 
matters receive particular attention in a chapter entitled “The Spains: Finance, 
Specie and Prices,” which, while not offering original material for the specialist, 
reflects Mr. Tyler's experience in international and state finance and is first-rate 
reading for the student. 


Willmott, Donald E. The National Status of the Chinese in Indonesia. (Cornell 
University, Southeast Asia Program, Modern Indonesia Project, Interim Reports 
Series.) Ithaca: Cornell University, 1956. Pp. 88. 
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Although useful material on the social and economic context is given in passing, 
this is essentially a juridical and political study. 


Wilson, Thomas, Editor. Ulster under Home Rule. A Study of the Political and 
Economic Problems of Northern Ireland. London, New York, Toronto: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv, 229. 215. 

This collection of essays on the politics and economy of Northern Ireland 
gives little space to historical background. There is unfortunately no bibliography. 
The book makes one interesting point: economically, northern and southern Ire 
lind are competitive rather than complementary (p. 18g n. 1). 


Young, G. M. and Hancock, W. D. English Historical Documents, 1833-1874 
(English Historical Documents, ed. David C. Douglas, Vol. XII, Part 1). New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xxiii, 1017. $15.20. 

This is the fifth volume of this impressive series to be published, the first of 
two to appear on the Victorian Age. It covers, of course, a wide range of historical 
problems, not all of which are of direct interest to the economic historian. But 
Part III treats of “National Resources: Economic Structure and Development,” 
and offers a selection of the more important time series as well as citations from 
the sources and extensive bibliographical references. Part IX (“The Poor Law’) 
and Part XII (“Industrial Conditions and Legislation”) will also prove helpful to 
the teacher of economic history, as will particular documents in other sections. 
Most of the material comes from the parliamentary debates and papers. In view 
of its scope, the series, when completed, will offer a larger and more convenient 
selection of sources in economic history than the traditional specialized collections 
(except for the three volumes of Tawney and Power on the Tudor period). 
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